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WASHINGTON 


ET into the oit heater business right—avoid costly 

service troubles—sell the Line that is engineered 
right and proved right—in home service ... then you 
can make money. WASHINGTON Oil Heaters have 
demonstrated their outstanding, practical qualities winter 
after winter—proved their clean, smokeless operation . 
their fuel economy ... their ability to deliver ample heat 
to meet any weather conditions. 














These are the oil heaters with the famous Down-Draft 
Hot-Blast that gets extra heat out of every drop of fuel; 
the heaters with the time-proved burner, without wicks 
or moving parts, that assures fool-proof operation. New, 
modern cabinets of striking beauty win customers on 


sight. Write today for prices on the COMPLETE LINE Century Washington 
of WASHINGTON Oil Heaters—get ready for profitable Hot-Blast Oil - Burning 
Furnace. Made in 3 sizes. Other Models: Washing- 
business this fall. ton Plymouth Oil-Burning 
Furnace (2 sizes); Heat- 
stream Washington 1Ilot- 
Blast Oil-Burning Radiant 


TS ‘ATER FOREVERY NEED— EVERY PURSE ” dee, ae 


200 
H2G & DUDLEY COMPANY ¢ Nashville, Tennessee 
vi4% orl Established 1862 
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EVERY BRUSH YOU NEED 


THE WOOSTER 3-POINT 


MERCHANDISING SYSTEM...FOR 





SELLING 


— Wooster 
Brusues 


THE woosten {FY D BRUSH COMPANY 



















SQUARE 
FEET: - 


THE WOOSTER NO. 40 WALL SAMPLER 
HOLDS A COMPLETE BRUSH STOCK 
BALANCED TO CONSUMER DEMAND 


Too good to be true? Not at all! Thousands of dealers are pocketing 
extra brush profits from this Wooster Wall Sampler... and no 
losses. Just imagine your store freed of all dead brush stocks... 
slow movers. . . obsolete numbers. 

The Wooster Wall Sampler compactly stocks your condensed, 
simplified line of only 26 fastest selling Wooster Foss-Set Brushes. 
Yet you'll find a brush to supply every customer’s need. All 
brushes are scientifically balanced to meet average consumer 
demand for practically every size and type of brush. 

Hang up one of these Wooster Wall Samplers in your store. 
They’re easy to see...easy for customers to sell themselves...easy 
for you to reorder when stocks are low. Ask your jobber salesman 
to bring one along on his next trip for you to convince yourself. 











WOOSTER VARIETY VENDER NO. 14 


Place Wooster table top and counter dis- 
plays in your store, and you'll have the 
perfect Wooster 3-Point Plan for stock. 
display and profit. Your entire brush re- 
serve stock is kept on display for extra 
sales. 

The Wooster No. 14 Variety Vender (shown 
at left) stocks 36 varnish brushes retailing 
from 10c to 48c, all popular sellers. Seven 
other different variety vender displays are 
also available. 






























ALUE stands out all over this 







new low-price padlock now 







presented by YALE. It is a durable, 






well-constructed and beautifully fin- 





















ished padlock which will be found 
YALE JUNIOR PADLOCK No. 258 


1% in. Case of cast rustless metal. Six suitable for many uses. It has a 

key changes. The steel cadmium plated 

shackle is % inch in diameter with 33 inch : i 
' definite place in your YALE Padlock 

clearance. The case is attractively finished ° 

in Brewster Green Lacquer. Suggested 


gibi. ....... stock because it is a popular priced 


number which is sure to become a 





Get ma Stock— big seller. Packed /2 dozen in a box. 
SEE YOUR JOBBER OR WRITE TO US 


SS se ee ve |) A) OO 


STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Summer days are building days. New barns. New 
garages. New sheds. New storages. New buildings 
of every description go up during the summer season. 
Remodeling and repairing too are always in evidence 
the country over. 





























MYERS NEW-WAY GIANT 
TUBULAR GIRDER TRACK 






There is always a demand for Myers New-Way Giant 
Door Hangers and Tubular Girder Steel Track during 
this period. They provide easy operating, dirt and 
weather proof sliding doors that can be opened or 
closed regardless of weather conditions. Vertical and 
lateral adjustable features, with all weather protection 
for tandem roller bearing steel trolleys, minimize door 
troubles. “My barn doors are equipped with Myers 
hangers and track and I could never do without them,” 
expresses the opinion of thousands of farm users the 
country over. 


FOR NEW-WAY GIANT 
Dealers everywhere sell Myers New-Way Giant and TUBULAR GIRDER TRACK 
Myers Stayon Hangers. They are designed for long- | 
lasting satisfactory performance. Easy operating slid- 
ing doors—that’s their job. Compact, strong, durable 
—uniform all-weather service. Leaders because they 
lead in practical improvements. Right now sellers that 
are selling well right now. 











Packed a pair to a carton. Six cartons to a shipping 
case. Track crated—100 feet—4, 6 and 8 foot pieces 
—to a crate. Intermediate and end brackets accord- 
ing to requirements. Catalog on request. 
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PUMPS ‘WATER SYSTEMS -HAY TOOLS - HANGERS 
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THE F.E.MYERS & BRO.<o. | fas 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


PUMPS- WATER SYSTEMS —- SPRAYERS - HAY TOOLS -DOOR HANGERS 
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You can cut yourself a big slice of money-making 
file business ...with this superior file. 

Why? Simply because nothing takes the place of 
“performance.” And that's assured by the patented 
“Wavy Teeth” design of the NUCUT File—the design 
that means MORE WORK DONE IN LESS TIME—WITH 
LESS EFFORT. 

With this unique design to demonstrate—one that 


CUT YOURSELF IN 


Its “better performance is going over big with file users 






gives a new measure of results—NUCUT Dealers, 
today, get the attentive ear of file buyers, and get 
their business, too. 

Buyers are glad to try this really different tile— 
and a trial quickly becomes an order, and re-orders. 

It will pay you to get the facts about this file and 
to investigate Heller's protective sales policy. They 
show you the way to bigger file volume. 


HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. and Newcomerstown, Ohio 


HELLER NUCUT WAVY TEETH" 


FILES 
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STANLEY Track and Hangers 


FOR SLIDING DOORS 











ef TERY ce 


“ROLL LIKE A BALL” — Stanley Hangers have 












_ roller bearing wheels and ball bearing swivels - 
j quiet, smooth coasting action at a finger touch. = 
“STRAIGHT AS A DIE” — Shaped by a die, d 
every piece of Stanley Track is as straight and A 
uniform as the die itself. 
‘‘BOUND TO FIT” — Stanley Track Brackets 
connect track ends into continuous, unbroken 
track — “bound to fit’’. 
Biase. ee cont iat kel 
“ADJUST TO A FRACTION” — One Adjusting 
Nut on each hanger compensates for any sagging 
of the building keeps Stanley-equipped doors 
non-sticking, yet snugly storm-tight. 
“FIT ALL DOORS” — You need a stock of only 
Three Sizes to fit the requirements of all doors up 
to 1000 pounds — with an inexpensive line, meet 
the demands of any contractor. 
Send for Catalog 38. 
THE STANLEY WORKS © NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
HARDWARE CAREFRE E DOOR §S A 
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YANKEE: 


ORDER ANY OF SIX SIZES 


“YANKEE No.90 


STANDARD BLADE 
Packed FOUR Screw Drivers of One 
Size, in ‘‘Yankee’’ MERCHANDISER. 
Supplied by your jobber, at no 
extra cost, in any or all of these 
six blade lengths: 
11,.", 2", 3", 
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ORDER ANY OF FIVE SIZES 


“YANKEE No. 95 


CABINET STYLE 
Packed FOUR Screw Drivers of One 
Size, in ‘*Yankee’’ MERCHANDISER. 
Supplied by your jobber, at no 
extra cost, in any or all of these 
five blade lengths: 
21", 314", 44", 514", 614". 
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Informal Editorial Comments 





FRENCH LICK:— 


The thirty-ninth annual Con- 
gress of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association is now over. It 
was a different type of program, 
with all speakers, save the retir- 
ing and incoming presidents, 
selected from outside of the retail 
hardware business. Their experi- 
ences and therefore their contribu- 
tions were somewhat from the 
sidelines, but nevertheless of genu- 
ine interest, -judging from the 
voted approval of the program 
and the recommendation that such 
procedure be followed in the fu- 
ture. Such a program does, how- 
ever, discourage open forum dis- 
cussion from the floor and thus 
may tend to take from these an- 
nual gatherings certain benefits 
that might properly be expected 
when hardware dealers from all 
parts of the country come to a 
common meeting place to solve 
their common problems. — Else- 
where, in this issue, are the de- 
tails of the doings of this Con- 
gress and the major parts of the 
addresses by the principal speak- 
ers. 


THE PROGRAM:-— 
Struggling with the stenographic 
copies of the various speeches de- 
livered at the French Lick Con- 
gress, I have been hard put to 
reduce the worth while ideas to 
the space, in this issue, allotted 
for this convention report. This 
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by CHARLES J. HEALE 
EDITOR, HARDWARE AGE 


may well be con: idered a true acid 
test of the value of the messages 
presented at this gathering. There 
is definitely a value to obtaining 
an “outside view” of our activi- 
ties, our virtues and our short- 
comings. But I still cling to the 
notion that more time should be 
provided for informal discussion 
from the floor, that the various 
delegates, presumably selected by 
their respective state associations 
as successful local leaders, may 
exchange experiences and ideas on 
retail hardware practices. Such 
an exchange should prove of great 
value and could properly supple- 
ment and be inspired by the mes- 
sages delivered by program 
speakers. 


ACCORD:-— 

Practically all of the speakers 
agreed on certain fundamentals, 
which despite the variety of their 
assigned subjects came promi- 
nently into their messages. Briefly, 
thee fundamentals are: That 
hardware merchants must do a 
much better selling job and must 
go outside of their stores to seek 
added sales volume; that more 


consideration must be given to al- 


tract women shoppers who spend 
85 per cent of all the money that 
goes for retail purchases in this 
country; that hardware dealers, in 
common with all good citizens and 
business men, must take a more 
active part in the selection of 
public office-holders instead of be- 
wailing legislation after election is 
over and unsuited politicians are 
in officé; that hardware stores 
should more aggressively develop 
their major appliance and other 
“big ticket” or higher priced lines 
and that hardware stores generally 
must be made more attractive and 
build greater store traffic. 


WEATHER:— 

Mark Twain is quoted as saying 
that weather causes much discus- 
sion, but that nothing has ever 
been done about it. The weather 
at French Lick Spring: was any- 
thing but pleasant. It was hot 
and sticky for the entire duration 
of the NRHA Coneress. If. as the 
majority seemed to feel when the 
subject was discussed at the clos- 
ing session, the month of July is 
better than the month of June for 
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—s Sell 
AMERICAN 
when 


you sell 
Chains 


@ Now is the time to use your display hanger of Tenso Halter and 
Dog Chains. Show the line. When you sell AMERICAN you 
sell chains that please your customers. 
Farmers and home users are buying many chain items. 
Factories are in the market. Check over your stock. 
Have your wholesaler replace missing items from 
the American Chain line. The chains that are 
now selling steadily are: Tenso Tie-out or 
Picket Chain; Tenso Porch Swing Chains; 
2-0 Tenso Well & Swing Chain, 250-ft. 
Carton; Acco Anti Cow Kickers; 
Acco No. 8 Sash Chains; Tenso 
Dog & Halter Chain; El- 
Wel-Tra Trace Chains; 
Weed Bull Farm 
Tractor Chains. 


Re AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION, seiocerort, connecticut 


A((O AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


Su lsusin LES for You , 2 Safely 


AMERICAN ¢¢i:::...CHAIN 
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these annual meetings, it would 
seem highly appropriate to secure 
a location promising cooler 
weather. There are ample resorts 
offering pleasant weather and cli- 
mate more conducive to thought- 
ful deliberation of pressing indus- 
try problems, encouraging better 
attendance and attention to the 
sessions. It is also my impres- 
sion that when the annual 
N.R.H.A. meetings were held in 
June, attendance was much heavier 
and participation much greater. 
According to the discussion of the 
subject, at the closing session, July 
is preferred because June is a 
busier business month and con- 
flicts too often with school gradua- 
tions, both of which are vitally im- 
portant reasons. So if July is the 
proper time the matter of more 
suitable locations merits earnest 
consideration. 


H. P. SHEETS:— 


For the past 26 years Herbert 
P. Sheets has guided the destinies 
of the National Retail Hardware 
Association. For 22 of these 
years it has been my privilege to 
know him and to obtain through 
him, for publication, information 
on the activities of his association. 
In that period my contacts with 
him were necessarily frequent. As 
time went qn, I learned to con- 
sider him as a friend, always 
ready to help a younger man find 
his own particular niche. I found 
him a good friend with a deep 
emotional strain not always ap- 
parent on the surface. Incisive of 
speech because he was always a 
direct thinker, his almost cryptic 
answers obscured the highly sen- 
timental phace of his personal 
nature. To many hardware men, 
including many who thought they 
knew him, his “retiring” speech at 
the close of the French Lick Con- 
gress was a distinct shock. It was 
a dramatic and tense moment 
when he announced his desire for 


retirement from the strenuous du- 
ties incident to the managing-di- 
rectorship of the association and 
asked that a less exacting position 
be tendered him. Though cloaked 
in terse phrases, typical of his 
nature, his retirement plea was 
expressed under great emotion. 
He fully sensed the break that he 
was suggesting after a 26-year pe- 
riod of indefatigable service. A 
dropped pin would have been a 
bombshell in the quiet pause that 
followed his remarks. 

Even the chairman lost his 
composure as a South Carolina 
dealer arose and shouted “This 
man Sheets has been the very 
heart of our association and 
everybody knows it.” Every- 
body did know it and there 
flashed across my mind many in- 
cidents of H. P. Sheets in action. 
How truly he had been “the very 
heart of the association” exer- 
cising rare genius and leader- 
ship as a trade association ex- 
ecutive. His every expression 
indicated a penetrating and ex- 
haustive study of any project he 
pursued in the interest of the 
membership. He always seemed 
well prepared because his very 
nature made sincerity and com- 
plete accuracy mandatory. And 
so rightfully he enjoyed the re- 
spect, admiration and affection 
of all of us who really knew him 
and were privileged to get close 
enough to him to properly 
understand and appreciate the 
inner man. To me, H. P. Sheets 
will always be an inspiration 
and an example. 

Fortunately, he is young 
enough, well enough and active 
enough to enjoy the relaxation and 
recreation that his new position 
will afford. As manager of the 
newly created Research and Fi- 
nance Department of the associa- 
tion he will continue to afford 
counsel to the general activities 
of that body, but will be relieved 
of its active management. To Mr. 
Sheets go the best wishes of the 





entire hardware industry for many 
years of good health and happi- 
ness. To his successor, Rivers 
Peterson, the best of luck in the 
new and greater responsibilities. 


BASING POINTS:-— 


The familiar “Pittsburgh 
Plus” basing point price plan 
has been discontinued. In_ its 
place are a new group of basing 
points for prices on wire, nails 
and other products fabricated 
from steel. This is of vital im- 
portance to the steel industry 
and to all producers using steel. 
As a result there will be price 
adjustments and for a time some 
confusion. A probable develop- 
ment, in certain lines, will be 
localizing of sales distribution 
consistent with the locations of 
plants as shipping or new bas- 
ing points. These changes are 
important to the wholesale and 
retail distributors of hardware 
and merit their earnest atten- 
tion. It is too early to predict. 
with finality, the advantage or 
disadvantages that will accrue to 
these changes, but as the sub- 
ject is one of great interest there 
are three articles, in this issue. 
dealing with the new basing 
points program. These articles 
are contributed by highly com- 
petent students of the metal 
working industries. As further 
developments occur our readers 
will be informed. 


“WHO MAKES IT?”- 


Our next issue will be dated 
July 28, 1938. It is the 1938-39 
edition of the Annual Catalog and 
Directéry Issue, better known as 
the “Who Makes It?” number. 
Because of its size and the vast 
amount of detail work involved 
there may be a few days’ delay in 
getting this valuable, all-year refer- 
ence book to our readers. It is 
bigger, better and even more com- 
plete this year and will again, we 
are sure, fill a vital need for both 
retailers and wholesalers. 





THIS ISSUE DELAYED ONE WEEK FOR N. R. H. A. CONGRESS STORY 


Readers will receive this issue of HARDWARE AGE approximately one week late. In- 
stead of arriving on July 14, at their stores, homes and offices, actual post office delivery 
will be July 21. This delay is due to our desire to present, at the earliest possible date, a 
complete story on the thirty-ninth annual Congress of the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation held at French Lick Springs, Ind., July 11 to 14, 1938. This story you will find in this 


issue, starting on page 22. 
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Preserving and Sports 


S svon as summer = appears 
above the horizon one may 
rest assured that preserving 

time is not far behind. There is al- 
ways some sort of fruit or berry 
ripening during the hot season and 
few thrifty housewives will let them 
go to waste. The display shown 
upon this page was designed espe- 
cially for the hardware dealer to use 
in turning the housewife’s mind to 
the necessity of laying in a supply 
of preserving equipment. 

This display is of the unbalanced 
type with twin sets of pedestals used 
for the purpose of displaying the 
various kinds of pots, pans. kettles 
12 





TAKE 
a 
TIP 


PRESERVE 











and fruit squeezers. Larger items 
are shown on the floor of the window 
in the immediate foreground while 
the panel at the left serves as a 
background for the cutlery used in 
the work of preparing the fruits. 


AGE 











The diagram at the lower right 
hand corner of this page shows how 
the squirrel and the slogan on the 
center panel may be drawn and cut 
to scale. All you have to do is to 
cut them in the proper proportion 
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to the size of the panel. The diag- 
onal strips in the background can 
be made from decorative paper. 
Various colors may be used for the 
fixtures and backgrounds but it 
might be well to use a color sugges- 
tive of preserving—strawberry or 
raspberry red or peach or apple 
green. The squirrel and lettering 
could be in black while the diagonal 
strips should be of the same cast 
but a darker color than the fixtures. 

Summer is the season for sports 
of all kinds and the window on this 
page is intended to show an array 
of sports equipment to the best pos- 
sible advantage. This display is of 
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the symmetrical, balanced type with 
evenly graduated sets of pedestals 
leading toward the center and prac- 
tically pointing to the drawing and 
slogan in the upper center back- 
ground Each _ pedestal accommo- 
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Windows for the Summer 


dates a single item while larger 
items are shown at the sides or lean- 
ing against the pedestals them- 
selves. 

The same procedure is followed 
with respect to the diagram on this 
page that was followed in drawing 
the sign on the opposite page to 
scale. It looks a bit difficult the first 
time you try it but it really is easy. 
The Harpware AGE interchangeable 
display fixtures are used in each of 
these windows. 

Color for fixtures and background 
is an easy matter with this display. 
Just use green. It always suggests 
summer sports. 
























Below: William F. Dismer of H. F. Dismer, Inc., of 
Washington, D. C., raises pigeons as a hobby. 
Here he is shown holding “Twilight and Dawn,” 
gold medal winner. Mr. Dismer is at the left show- 
ing his prize bird to Ted McGann, his partner. 
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Above: Wayne Macquiddy of Pittsburgh, Cal., is 
an amateur cameraman of real ability. Here he 
is in action and well equipped for stills or 
movie shots. Many of his pictures have been Py 
accepted by the daily press and by magazines. 
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Right: Phillips N. Case, president of 
Blair Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., at 
the wheel of his sailing yacht, the 
“Onward III,”" just outside of Wood's 
Hole Harbor, Cape Cod, Mass. When 
he isn't busy making and selling 
lawn mowers, Mr. Case is generally 
out sailing, his special hobby for 
many years. “Onward III’ was de- 
signed by John G. Alden, famous boat 
designer, is 60 ft., 8 in. long on deck; 
45 ft. long on the water line; has a 14 
ft. 9 in. beam, draws 10 ft. and has a 
10-ton lead keel. It is a real man's 
size boat, and Mr. Case is reckoned 
a good skipper in all weather. 
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HARDWARE AGE INVITES ALL HARDWARE MEN TO SEND IN THEIR HOBBY PHOTOS. 
ALL ARE WELCOME — DEALERS, WHOLESALERS, MANUFACTURERS AND THEIR SALESMEN. 
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National Salesmen’s Crusade 


ILLIAM FEATHER 
writes: —““The feverish 
and excitable war days 


stimulated us to exert ourselves to 
the utmost, whereas the depres- 
sion is causing us to relax dan- 
gerously. Many of us are slump- 
ing. The day’s work may be a 
tax on our courage, but it is no 
tax on our energy. We are learn- 
ing how to put in time. This 
unwholesome condition may prove 
to be the greatest loss of the de- 
pression. A buyer’s panic that 
suddenly unloosed such a demand 
for goods that every producer was 
jolted from his slumber would 
be a delightful stimulant. The 
other jolt that might stir the na- 
tion from universal lethargy may 
be universal bankruptcy. The 
problem is real and serious. From 
a nation of hustlers we have de- 
generated into a nation of time- 
wasters. The cure will not be 
easy.” 
* * os 

J. C. Aspley, president of the 
National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives, in a recent bulletin of 
the Federation writes:—‘The 
most pitiful thing in the world 
is a man who has allowed him- 
self to go stale on the job and 
who doesn’t know it. It is such 
a simple matter for him to keep 
alert by rubbing elbows with men 
who. are in tune with change. 
Yet, important as such contacts 
are, they are perhaps the least 
of the benefits which the National 
Federation offers you. Over and 
above that advantage and the di- 
rect returns you receive from your 
membership, your support of the 
Federation’s objectives makes it 
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George W. Mason, president of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation, and sponsor 
of the Crusade, set an example by 
making 14 “cold canvass” calls the 
first day the Crusade was put to 
test in Lincoln, Neb. He turned in 
three definite prospects for the 
products manufactured by his firm. 


possible to offer a united front 
against those who seek to make 
sales managers excess baggage in 
a new social order. They call it 
‘disciplined national socialism’ in 
Wisconsin, and it is fast spread- 
ing. It is very definitely a chal- 
lenge to all of us. 

“If there are wastes in distri- 
bution which make our industries 
vulnerable to attack, let us cor- 
rect them. Here is a matter which 
might well receive the attention 
of the program chairmen of our 
local clubs this year. Much has 
been done in that direction, but 
much more remains to be done. 

“Then there is the unemployed. 
What can be done to take them 
off the relief roll and put them 
back on the payroll? One thing 
that we, as sales executives, can 
do is to increase the effectiveness 
of our salesmen. Orders mean 


jobs. To get more orders we need 
more effective salesmen and bet- 
ter sales methods. What can we 
do through cooperative effort to 
make our salesmen more effec- 
tive? We might think that over. 

“Selling faces an _ increasing 
amount of regulation by govern- 
ment. Being a non-partisan fed- 
eration of 4000 sales organiza- 
tions, many of which have several 
thousand salesmen and all of 
which have some salesmen, this 
Federation occupies a unique po- 
sition. Our salesmen collectively 
contact millions of people who 
vote as well as buy. Government 
has been well explained to busi- 
ness. It is becoming increasingly 
desirable, when impractical laws 
are proposed, that our spokesmen 
explain selling to our law-makers. 

“Still another opportunity which 
the Federation has, it seems to 
me, is to clarify the thinking of 
men and women as to what the 
incentive system of business has 
contributed to their welfare. Lack 
of such understanding is every- 
where evident. You find it in the 
schools. You hear it from the 
pulpit. ‘Why should we have to 
pay salesmen?’ is the question 
that comes from consumers, in a 
rising chorus. It needs to be an- 
swered. 

“Should the time come, and it 
may, when the American people 
hold in contempt those engaged 
in selling, it will be too bad for 
America. If salesmen are to be 
cataloged as parasites, if they are 
looked upon as tricksters and 
fakes, then there won’t be any 
salesmen. If sales managers are 
going to be looked upon as confi- 
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dence men and a blight on so- 
ciety (they are in some European 
countries today) this won't be a 
happy place for you or for me. 

“That day may never come, 
but can we afford to be too sure? 
It need not come if we stand 
shoulder to shoulder and, through 
our national organization, make 
the truth heard above the scream- 
ing of the soap box orators. We 
know what the incentive system 
has done for America over the 
years. We know that it can do 
even more, if given a chance. But 
our knowing it is not enough. We 
have to spread the truth far and 
wide.” 

* * 

The Sales Executives Club of 
New York, an exceedingly strong 
organization with a large active 
membership of sales officials, 
meets every Tuesday at a lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New York City. After the lunch- 
eon they have a_ well known 
speaker make a talk. Leaders of 
our greatest corporations, college 
professors, governors, senators, 
congressmen, men from all walks 
of life in the United States ad- 
dress these meetings. One meeting 
was set for June 14, but at the 
last moment it was swilched to 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where 
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1500 business men and women 
were the guests of George W. 
Mason, president of the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation, at the 
New York meeting of the Na- 
tional Salesmen’s Crusade. The 
object of this meeting was to put 
before the salesmen of New York 
in the territory served by New 
York, the objective of the Na- 
tional Salesmen’s Crusade—‘‘Sales 
Mean Jobs,” and to emphasize 
the idea that the stimulation of 
business by more sales is the only 
thing that will provide more jobs. 
It was held by the speakers at 
this meeting that the salesmen of 
America hold the key to business 
recovery. 


How It Started 


Here is a quotation taken from 
a booklet printed by the National 
Salesmen’s Crusade telling how 
this idea started: 

“The results of a unique ex- 
periment recently undertaken in 
Lincoln, Neb., launched the Na- 
tional Salesmen’s Crusade — the 
practical application of a convic- 
tion that concerted action by all 
selling men can jar the business 
wheel from its present dead-cen- 
ter position. 


“The basic idea, the Lincoln 


George W. Mason pins a red, white and blue button, bearing the National 
Salesmen’s Crusade slogan, “Sales Mean Jobs,” on the lapel of Nebraska's 
Governor R. L. Cochran. More than 1800 salesmen of Lincoln, Neb., enlisted 
in the door-bell-ringing ‘drive to build business by work. Forty-five 


Nash-Kelvinator executives were there to take the lead in the movement. 
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test and the plan for the Crusade’s 
expansion into a nation-wide cam- 
paign were developed by George 
W. Mason, president of Nash- Kel- 
vinator Corporation. The Lincoln 
demonstration was conducted dur- 
ing the week of May 18-25. Since 
that date, enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the idea and working pro- 
gram has come from industrial, 
civic and political leaders. Hun- 
dreds of requests have been re- 
ceived by Nash-Kelvinator execu- 
tives from Chambers of Com- 
merce, business groups and indi- 
viduals eager to join the move- 
ment. 

“The idea grew out of five sim- 
ple facts: 

“1. Unemployment is a major 
national problem. The _purchas- 
ing power of every family in the 
nation is influenced directly or 
indirectly by the purchasing 
power of every other family. The 
success of any manufacturer or 
any industry is directly or in- 
directly dependent upon the suc- 
cess of other manufacturers or 
other industries. 

“2. Most families still have the 
ability to buy, even though the 
purchasing power of many is 
either impaired or non-existent. 
It is true that millions of our citi- 
zens are unemployed, but it also 
is true that many other millions 
are at work. 

“3. If sufficient quantities of 
the products of our farms and our 
factories can be sold to those who 
are at work, the necessity for new 
production will create employ- 
ment — and, consequently, pur- 
chasing power—for those now 
without jobs. 

“4. The key position is occu- 
pied by the salesmen of America, 
because not only is it they who 
can seek out all possible buyers, 
but also, it is they who can stimu- 
late the desires of those buyers to 
a point at which such desires out- 
weigh the fears that have been 
keeping them from purchasing. 

“5. No single group of sales- 
men can do the job alone. But 
concerted effort by many groups 
of salesmen—representing many 
producers of goods and services— 
can so stimulate demand and pub- 
lic confidence that the ultimate 
(Continued on page 85) 
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WPA’s plan to spend $10,000,- 
000 on clothing for the unem- 
ployed has Harry Hopkins aides 
in a quandary. They’re convinced 
they've uncovered an_ air-tight 
scheme to put part of the unem- 
ployed back on factory payrolls 
turning out clothing for the rest 
of the WPA unfortunates, but are 
faced with the knotty problem, at 
first not anticipated, of by-passing 
the conventional channels of retail 
distribution. 

= + 2 

Some economists, in the wake of 
a new Government spending move, 
are passing the word along that 
retailing benefits immediately from 
the initial rush of Government 
funds—their point being, the 
money largely goes through con- 
sumer channels. Time was, they 
say, when retailing lagged behind 
industrial production, but Govern- 
ment’s spending policy of the last 
five years has changed all that; 
and further, that retail sales have 
not only been brought into phase 
with industrial production but 
actually are a few jumps ahead. 


xk 


At the request of the President, 
the Central Statistical Board has 
set out to gather statistics on how 
to end the excess gathering of sta- 
tistics by Government agencies. 
The whole thing was prompted by 
complaints brought to the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council that busi- 
ness men are overburdened with 
Washington requests for reports, 
returns, questionnaires without 
end. 
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By L. W. MOFFETT 


Washington Representative 
of Hardware Age 


—will be put on the statute books. 
Official Washington reaction to the 
upturn carries this metaphorical 
twist: “There have been a few 
raindrops coming from the heav- 
ens that probably will be followed 
by much-needed showers.” —Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. “Economic skies 
are definitely clearing.”—Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper. 
xk 


John L. Biggers’ unemployment 
count, almost obsolete before it 
reached the President’s desk, 
nevertheless made a hit with Ad- 
ministration officials. The whole 
idea, once scorned by official 
Washington as unimportant, may 
be revived depending upon future 
developments in the unemploy- 
ment picture. Plans are still in 
the embryo state but if carried out 
will follow closely the pattern laid 
down by the dollar-a-year census 
administrator for repetition every 
six months. Proponents point to 
two things which characterized 
the Biggers system: (1) Its low 
cost; and (2) the comparative 
speed with which the count was 
completed. 

x 2 & 

Some Washington strategists, 
hopeful that an upward buying 
surge will be prompted by reports 
of increased costs under the wage- 
hour-law, are eager spectators on 
ihe sidelines. Privately, they dis- 
count the possibility. 





HUMBNAIL history of the 

I last session of the 75th Con- 

gress: Money appropriated, 
$12,000,000,000; new government 
bureaus added, six; size of Con- 
gressional Record, 10,000 pages 
more than last fiscal year; the 
moral—once the spending starts, 
it’s hard to stop. Also, the politi- 
cal party in power, whichever it 
is, always seeks new powers. 

xk & 

Opinions vary widely on the 
number of workers to be immedi- 
ately affected by the new wage- 
hour law. Estimates run all the 
way from 100,000 upwards. Trade 
associations are whipping employ- 
ment figures into shape in antici- 
pation of the Oct. 24 effective date. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics doing 
likewise President Roosevelt calls 
the new law the most far-sighted 
program for the benefit of workers 
ever adopted except perhaps for 
the Social Security Act. “Without 
question,’ he suys, “it starts us 
toward a better standard of living 
and increases purchasing power 
to buy the products of farm and 
factory.” 

x & ® 

While PWA officials are con- 
vinced the stock market rise re- 
sulted from the flood of projects 
approved by them, others who dis- 
count the effects of Government 
spending as mere drops in the 
economic bucket, insist that the 
rise coincided with the adjourn- 
ment of Congress and the con- 
comitant assurance that no more 
laws—at least until January, 1939 
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By 
JAMES A. ROWAN 


News Editor 
The Iron Age 


NALYSTS of the steel indus- 
A try found the week ending 
June 28 one of the most 
significant seven-day periods in 
that industry in recent years. 

Taking the lead in the fight to 
throw off the burden of depres- 
sion, United States Steel Corp., 
largest producer, drastically cut 
the price of steel by $3.00 to 

7.00 a ton. Most other compa- 
nies followed this action. 

At the same time the corpora- 
tion continued informal discus- 
sions with John L. Lewis’ Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee 
leaders regarding a possible wage 
reduction if business does not re- 
cover rapidly as a result of the 
stimulation of price revisions and 
other factors. 

In addition to reducing prices 
and delaying, probably for some 
weeks, its vitally important deci- 
sion as to whether the steel wage 
rate, now at an all-time peak, 
$5.00 for an 8-hour day, must be 
lowered, United States Steel sub- 
sidiaries took a long step toward 
abolishing the controversial bas- 
ing point system of pricing. 

Hereafter, U. S. Steel subsidi- 
aries announced, the mill prices 
of various steel producis will be 
identical at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and Birmingham. It was this re- 
vision of basing points, ending 
the differentials between prices at 
those three points where U. S. 
Steel plants are heavily concen- 
trated, which was by far the most 
significant of recent happenings 





Reprinted from The Iron Age, June 
30, 1938. 
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in steel. Apparently this revision 
rearranges markets for various 
producers throughout the country 
and changes the geographical 
areas in which they can profitably 
obtain business. Many observers 
saw signs that the era in which 
United States Steel would to the 
slightest extent hold the umbrella 
over competitors definitely ended. 

U. S. Steel’s swift moves left 
many steel producers and consum- 
ers puzzled by the immediate 
effect on them. In explanation, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., larg- 
est of U. S. Steel subsidiaries, 
said: 

“The new prices are approxi- 
mately on the same level as those 
in effect prior to 1928. (In 1927 
the average hourly rate for steel 
workers was 64.4 cents compared 
with 82.6 cents at present.) 

“The price reductions are made 
to meet a competitive condition 
and with the hope that such re- 
ductions will stimulate a demand 
for steel products. Mill prices of 
these products are identical at the 
mills in both Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago, a revision which has been 
made because of increased pro- 
duction facilities and a greater 
diversification of products in the 


U.S. Steel Move Toward 


Quick rise in business may yet 
block wage slash. Independents 
follow price cuts of $3 to $7 


Chicago district.” A similar an- 
nouncement came from Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., the 
corporation’s big southern sub- 
sidiary. 

The deepest slashes in prices 
resulted when differentials be- 
tween northern and_ southern 
points were eliminated, making 
major products of U. S. Steel 
subsidiaries at those points the 
same in price. Major items re- 
duced are bars, down $4.00 a 
ton at Pittsburgh, $5.00 at Chi- 
cago and $7.00 at Birmingham. 
Structural plates and shapes are 
down $3.00 a ton at Pitisburgh, 
$4.00 at Chicago and $6.00 at 
Birmingham while concrete bars 
are $8.00 lower at Pittsburgh, 
$9.00 lower at Chicago and $9.00 
in the South from the announced 
prices of the third quarter. 

These reductions have already 
been met by several large inde- 
pendent steel companies, the first 
to follow publicly being Republic 
Steel Corp. and Inland Steel Co., 
then Bethlehem Steel Corp. Some 
other companies were withholding 
announcements until further clari- 
fication of prices, but were quot- 
ing on the same basis as the 





Price CHANGES AT A GLANCE 
New Price a Lb. 


F.O.B. Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and 
Birmingham 

$34 a ton 


Semi-Finished Steel 
(Sheet Bars—re-rolling billets) 


Bars 2.25¢ 
Plates 2.10c 
Shapes 2.10c 
Sheets—Hot Rolled 2.15¢ 
Sheets—Cold Rolled 3.20c 
Strip—Hot Rolled 2.15¢ 
Galvanized Sheets 3.50c 
Concrete Bars 2.05c 
Piling 2.40c 





Amount of Reduction Per Ton 


Chicago or 
Pittsburgh Gary Birmingham 
$3 $3 $3 
4 5 a 
3 4 6 
3 4 6 
3 5 6 
3 5 6 
3 5 6 
3 5 6 
3° 4* 4* 
4 6 — 


* Reduction on concrete bars from latest cut made two weeks ago. 
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United States Steel subsidiaries. 

Lowering of prices for steel— 
which critics of the steel industry. 
political and economic—have long 
insisted were a necessary step to 
bringing business recovery in the 
United States—followed a period 
of intense price competition which 
involved galvanized sheets, con- 
crete bars and wire products 
chiefly. While these items have 
been perennially unstable in price, 
cuts prior to the formal price 
announcement had been more se- 
vere than usual. Recently sheet 
competition resulted in a drop of 
$3.00 a ton on material to drum 
makers. Newly announced prices 
are considered adequate to take 
care of recent widespread cutting 
of prices in most cases: 

Action of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. in making the price an- 
nouncements within a few hours 
received White House approval. 
Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“This afternoon, I am told, a 
great steel company announces a 
reduction of prices with a view 
to stimulating business recovery, 
and I was gratified to know that 
this reduciion involved no wage 
cut. Every encouragement should 
be given to industry which accepts 
a large volume, high-wage policy.” 

Immediately following the Pres- 
ident’s radio statement on prices, 
United States Steel Corp. denied 
that it had “given assurance that 
wages will not be reduced as a 
result of price cuts announced. 
High corporation officials, The 
Iron Age learned, took the posi- 
tion that wages and prices are 
entirely different subjects, that the 
question of whether or not to re- 
duce prices in an effort to stimu- 
late business is entirely separate 
from the question of whether or 
not heavy losses now being in- 
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Abandoning Basin 
Stirs Industry 


curred by the corporation must 
be prevented by a lowering of la- 
bor costs. 

The President's comment on 
steel wages and prices did noi 
appear in copies of the address 
distributed to newspapers before 
delivery, but was inserted imme- 
diately following his remark that 
in the future he hoped “private 
enterprise—c a pital and labor 
alike—will operate more intelli- 
gently toge:her, and in greater 
cooperation with their own Gov- 
ernment than they have in the 
past.” 

Some observers saw a deliber- 
ate misunderstanding of the steel 
industry’s stand on wage reduc- 
tions in White House comments 
that U. S. Steel officials had given 
a pledge that wages would not be 
cut at this time. 

No such pledge was given, The 
Iron Age learned, and_ persons 
high in the steel industry were 
puzzled to know how any govern- 
ment official could have misinter- 
preted the corporation’s position 
that the wage question was a mat- 





g Points 


ter for negotiation with labor and 
that no assurance as to the indus- 
try’s ability to maintain wage 
rates at the current high level had 
been given or could be given. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the wage situation is unchanged 
despite -the drastic revision of 
prices and the question of whether 
or not wages will be cui still de- 
pends on business. 

At least four weeks’ test of the 
current business advance is likely. 
If, due to the price cuts and other 
factors, enough orders are brought 
in to lift the nation’s operating 
rate io around 40 per cent, a 
steel wage cut this summer is con- 
sidered unlikely. Failure of steel 
demand to rally substantially and 
rapidly will, The Iron Age be- 
lieves, result in a wage reduction. 

Thus the steel buyer is sitting 
as a silent partner in the current 
wage conferences between sieel 
executives and the SWOC, by pur- 
chasing steel in sufficient quanti- 
ties in the next few weeks, the 
steel consumers possibly can avert 
a steel wage reduction and cor- 
responding slashes in wage levels 
of other big industries. 


Washington Sees Changes in 
Steel Pricing Far Reaching 


By L. W. MOFFETT 


Washington Representative 
of Hardware Age 


RESIDENTIAL gratification 
over price reductions an- 
nounced by the United States 
Steel Corp. is reflected through- 
out the Administration. Ever 
since March, 1937, so-called high 


and rigid steel prices have been 





openly criticized by the President 
and other prominent Administra- 
tion officials. Though the United 
States Steel Corp. attributed price 
cuts to competitive conditions, 
Administration sources themselves 
undoubtedly believe their attacks 
on the steel price structure were 
largely responsible for the low- 
ered prices, which they think will 
stimulate steel demand and _ will 
lessen Government steel costs in 
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connection with its huge PWA 
spending program which has just 
been launched. 

So pleased was the President 
with the United States Steel Corp. 
price reductions, which have been 
mei by independent companies, 
that he interjected a reference to 
the subject in his “fireside” chat 
on the evening of Friday, June 24. 

It is said that there is no im- 
mediate prospect of wage slashes 
and this report has encouraged 
the Administraiion in its firm 
opposition to wage cuts. The be- 
lief was expressed in Washington 
that the steel industry, agreeable 
to Administration wishes, will 
first try out price cuts experimen- 
tally as they may effect markets, 
costs and profits before undertak- 
ing wage reductions. 

But price and wage reductions 
as important as they are viewed, 
took secondary position to a fac- 
tor that has been overlooked in 
the extensive comment on the steel 
corporation move. For back of 
the announcement of the price 
cuts interested Administration ofli- 
cials were speculating as_ to 
whether or not it marked a wide 
departure in price policy. They 
are not ceriain, but clearly there 
is the belief that the United States 
Steel Corp. has dropped the long- 
established basing point system. 
This opinion was based on the 
fact that the old Birmingham dif- 
ferential has been eliminaied and 
identical f.o.b. mill prices—except 
for an extra 10 cents a ton switch- 
ing charge at Chicago—has been 
established at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and Birmingham, which had the 
effect of reducing Birmingham 
prices $6.00 a ton. 


Possibly Fallacious 


It was conceded that the con- 
clusion regarding abandonment 
of the basing point system, in con- 
troversy between the steel industry 
and the Government since 1921, 
may prove fallacious. But in the 
absence of further knowledge the 
subject was the source of lively 
consideration though not publicly 
discussed. Ili was at all events 
held to be significant that uniform 
f.o.b. mill prices were announced 
for the major plants of the United 
States Steel Corp. However, the 
fact that the corporation has said 
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nothing about ihe basing point or 
indicated that it will confine quo- 
tations to an f.o.b. mill basis left 
the matter in a state of uncer- 
tainty. Some doubt was expressed 
thai the corporation had foregone 
the delivered price system, quot- 
ing prices at the basing point 
nearest the source of delivery, 
and thus covering markets where 
it does not have nearly as many 
plants—such as in the East. 


Administration Concern 


On the other hand, there is 
concern in some Administration 
circles thai sudden elimination or 
partial elimination of the basing 
point system .would be highly in- 
jurious not only to consuming 
markets and labor in established 
areas but also to some producers. 

George P. Comer, head of the 
Economic Unit of the Department 
of Justice, stated that a study en- 
tirely from the economic point 
will be made of the abandonmen 
of the Birmingham differential. 
Long a matter of opposition by 
Southern consumers, the predic- 
tion was made that striking out 
of the differential will stimulate 
not only the indusiry in the South, 
but the producing and consuming 
markets. The economic unit of 
the Department of Justice as well 
as other Government agencies rep- 
resented on the National Economic 
Committee is gathering elaborate 
siatistics and compiling reports 
which will be introduced in the 
committee hearings. Prices, price 
comparison, operation of the bas- 
ing point system and a volume of 
other matters are included in the 
preliminary surveys. The new de- 
velopment in steel has prompted 
discussion as to the bearing it 
may have on the inquiry since 
the lower prices and what may 
prove to be a sweeping change in 
policy of quoting prices removes 
the basis for vigorous attacks that 
the Administration has repeatedly 
made on steel and other basic 
industries. Such a _ departure 
would be the most far-reaching 
in the steel indusiry since it 
shifted to the 8-hour day on Aug. 
16, 1923. 

It was in the following year 
that the outstanding Pittsburgh- 
plus cease and desist order was 


icsued against the United Staies 
Steel Corp. by the Federal Trade 
Commission after the result of 26 
months of exhaustive hearings. 
The order required the steel cor- 
poration to quote prices of rolled 
steel products f.o.b. mill. 

The steel corporaiion on May 
18 filed a petition with the United 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Phila- 
delphia asking that the order be 
set aside, maintaining that the or- 
der had been abandoned by the 
FTC and no longer has any valid- 
ity because of development of the 
multiple basing point system in 
the steel industry with some 80 
basing points. The steel corpora- 
tion said it was never practical to 
comply with the order. 

The Court ordered thai a com- 
plete transcript of the Pittsburgh- 
plus case be filed with it by the 
FTC, a summer’s job. The FTC 
will insist that the order be con- 
tinued. It was stated at the FTC 
that even though an f.o.b. mill 
system were adopted the commis- 
sion would adhere to its practice 
of asking the Court for affirmance 
of orders so that they can be 
iurned to, in the event banned 
practices are resumed. 

The Pittsburgh-plus case grew 
out of a complaint by the Western 
Association of Rolled Steel Con- 
sumers, representing about 800 
manufacturing and _ fabricating 
plants in 24 states. Joining the 
organization was the Associated 
States Opposing Pittsburgh-plus, 
representing 28 states, chiefly 
middle and northwest states. 


Restricts Competition 


The FTC formally issued its 
complaint April 30, 1921, against 
Pittsburgh-plus, which then had 
been in effect some 18 years, re- 
placing a zone sysiem of quoting 
steel prices. In turn the latter 
system evolved from the practice 
in pioneer days of the industry of 
price and pool agreements. The 
present multiple basing point sys- 
tem is the natural growth of the 
indusiry and its markets, yet as 
in the Pittsburgh-plus case, the 
Administration contends it re- 
stricts competition, is responsible 
for rigid and identical prices and 
is discriminatory. 
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The New Basing Point System 





and the Hardware Industry 


Manufacturing costs of many hardware and house- 
hold items in East and South will be lowered. 
Buyers who “shop around” may find it advantageous 
to find regular and dependable sources of supply 


ANUFACTURERS of 

products in which steel 

is an important element 
of cost are studying closely the 
anticipated effects of the new bas- 
ing point sysiem for steel that has 
followed the announcement in late 
June by United States Steel Cor- 
poration subsidiaries of the elim- 
ination of basing point differen- 
tials whereby identical prices on 
many products now exist at 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and Birming- 
ham, the principal producing cen- 
ters of United States Steel.’ 

Independent steel companies 
have to a wide extent followed 
the lead of United States Steel, 
with the result that mill basing 
has gone into effect at Youngs- 
town, Cleveland and Middletown, 
Ohio; Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Md., and Claymont, Del. Some of 
these cities, such as Cleveland, 
Buffalo and Sparrows Point were 
basing points on some products, 
but the list has been greaily ex- 
tended. 

For example, Sparrows Point 
has been made a basing point on 
hot rolled sheets, the first time 
that a basing point on this prod- 
uct has existed east of Pitisburgh. 
The effect of this on Eastern con- 
sumers of sheets will be to give 
them a cost advantage they did 
not formerly have, thereby plac- 
ing them in an entirely different 
competitive position with respect 
to companies in the Middle West 
making the same product. 

Taking a hypothetical manufac- 
turer at Kenosha, Wis., who ob- 
tained his sheets from a Chicago 
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mill, and comparing him with a 
competitor at Baltimore, a new 
situation has arisen that is caus- 
ing manufacturers everywhere to 
scan the probable new cost sheets 
of their competitors as well as 
their own. 

A Baltimore manufacturer who 
uses hot rolled sheets will now be 
able to buy them at the Sparrows 
Poini mill of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company at $2.15 per 100 Ib., 
base, plus 4.5c. per 100 lb. freight 
to Baltimore, or a delivered price 
of $2.195. Formerly this same 
manufacturer would have been 
quoted $2.30, Pittsburgh, plus 30 
cents freight, or $2.60. The dif- 
ference is a saving to the Ballti- 
more manufacturer of $8.10 a 
ton. 


Manufacturing Costs 


Countless examples of this kind 
could be cited. In the East and 
in the South, where new basing 
point prices equal to those at 
Pittsburgh or Chicago have been 
established, costs of manufacture 
of many hardware and household 
equipment items will be lowered 
at once. It is true that similar 
manufacturers located in the 
Pittsburgh, Chicago or Cleveland 
districts have received price re- 
ductions, but their net savings will 


not be as great as those of East-_ 


ern er Southern manufacturers. 
Whai the ultimate effect of this 
will be on competitive situations 





among manufacturing consumers 
of steel products is impossible of 
prediction, as each case will be 
different. Large companies that 
have built up national distribu- 
tion of their products from one 
manufacturing plant may ulii- 
mately be forced to build branch 
plants in other areas or lose some 
of their advantages to a competi- 
tor. This might be especially true 
when the large Eastern market is 
served by a manufacturing plant 
in the Chicago ierritory. Small 
items in which steel is a small 
item of cost would not be as seri- 
ously affected as large items such 
as refrigerators, stoves, washing 
machines, etc., in which steel is 
largely used and where bulk in 
shipping creates a formidable 
freight rate cost. 

Some manufacturing consum- 
ers find themselves somewhat ai a 
disadvantage as compared with 
a competitor because they are far- 
ther away from .a mill basing 
point. Whenever this factor is of 
sufficient importance to impair a 
manufacturer's competitive situa- 
tion with respect to the sale of 
his own products, a change in 
location may some day be the 
answer. 

Hardware jobbers and retailers 
who handle such steel items as 
nails and galvanized sheets will 
not in most cases find it necessary 
to change their source of supply, 
as there is every indication that 
for the present ai least steel com- 
panies will make every effort to 
retain their established trade. In 
(Continued on page 67) 
























View of French Lick Springs Hotel from the air 


NHE thirty-ninth annual 
Congress of the National 
Retail Hardware Associa- 

tion was held at the French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind., July 11-14, 1938. 

Approximately 400 were pres- 
ent including delegates, their 
families and guests. President 
C. G. Gilbert, Oregon, IIl., mer- 
chant, and secretary of the II- 
linois Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, presided during the 
sessions and was a most able 
chairman. He was succeeded as 
president by Veach C. Redd, 
Cynthiana, Ky., who was ele- 
vated from the vice-presidency. 
Horace P. Aikman, Cazenovia, 
N. Y., was chosen as vice-presi- 
dent and Dan Billmans, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is the new direc- 
tor. Rivers Peterson was 
appointed managing - director, 
succeeding Herbert P. Sheets as 
recorded in detail elsewhere in 
this story. 

With the exception of the re- 
tiring and incoming presidents, 
all speakers on the formal pro- 
gram were non-members and 
not in the retail hardware busi- 
ness. They represented a wide 
variety of “outside views” com- 
ing from various busness and 
professional fields. Although 
this type of program did not en- 
courage very much discussion 
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from the floor, a vote of appro- 
val was given for a continua- 
tion of such programs in the 
future. 

The officers’ council (com- 
prised of the National board of 
governors, officers and_ secre- 
taries of affiliated state bodies) 
met Monday afternoon and de- 
cided in favor of continuing 
National Hardware Week for 
1939 on a much broader indus- 
try-wide scale and recommended 
the formation of a National 
Fair Trade Council to encour- 


age wider use of atate fair 
trade laws. The council also 
approved a plan for conducting 
a correspondence school selling 
course for affiliates, who are 
clerks in stores of members who 
desire individual memberships. 

3y resolution, the Congress 
approved the plan to continue 
National Hardware Week and 
thanked Jos. V. Guilfoyle, man- 
aging-director, Southern Cali- 
fornia Association for his initial 
presentation which led to the 
first promotion of this program, 
May 9 to 14, 1938. This resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 


NATIONAL HARDWARE WEEK 


“Viewing with satisfaction 
the success of the first National 
Hardware Week, sponsored by 
the National Retail Hardware 
Association, this Congress com- 
mends and congratulates those 
dealers who participated in the 
week and hereby expresses sin- 
cere appreciation for the excel- 
lent support given National 
Hardware Week by numerous 
manufacturers and wholesalers. 

“BE IT RESOLVED That Na- 
tional Hardware Week be con- 
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Thirty-ninth annual congress of the 
National Retail Hardware Association 
held at French Lick Springs, Ind., July 11- 
14, 1938. Approves proposed Patman 
chain store tax bill; will continue National 
Hardware Week on a wider scope; sug- 
gests national trade relations committee; 
calls for careful study of price disadvan- 
tages faced by hardware trade; condemns 
use of hardware items for premiums, and 
approves type of program followed this 
year with practically all speakers from 
outside of membership. Veach C. Redd 
elected president with Horace P. Aikman, 
new vice-president, Dan Billmanns, new 
director and Rivers Peterson, managing 
director, succeeding Herbert P. Sheets. 


tinued as an annual event, and ““WHEREAS, 


‘Centralization’ 


for the improvement of the next 
National Hafdware Week this 
Congress recommends that a 
more definite sales plan be set 
up for retailers and respectfully 


has reached such proportions as 
to constitute a very real menace 
to the fundamental principles 
upon which The Constitution of 
the United States was written, 





urges further cooperation by 
hardware manufacturers’ and to all 
wholesalers and suggests that 5 
efforts be made to raise a sub- 
stantial fund for national ad- 
vertising. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
That the Association extends its 
appreciation to Mr. J. V. Guil- 
foyle for his presentation of the 
initial suggestion to the Con- 
gress in 1937, from which sug- 
gestion National Hardware 
Week was made a reality.” 

Another major resolution ap- 
proved the proposed Patman 
chain store tax bill, and reads 
as follows: 

“WHEREAS, ‘Centralization’ of 
of ownership, of American busi- 
ness, by monoply - controlled 
corporations, is, in reality, 
‘Regimentation of the Wealth 
of America’ by, and for the sole 
benefit of Monopoly, and with- 
out any concern for the welfare 
of the American citizen, and 
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guaranteeing equal opportunity 
‘Centralization’ 






ongress 





The Japanese gardens at French Lick Springs 


is restricting opportunity, al- 
most to the vanishing point, and 

“WHEREAS, ‘Centralization’ by 
so restricting opportunity of in- 
dividual ownership of business, 
is the direct cause of the most 
serious social and economic 
crisis this nation has ever had 





Proserpine Spring constructed of native, natural-colored sandstone. 
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Retiring President C. G. Gilbert, Oregon, 
Ill., and Mrs. Gilbert 


to face, that of the ‘American 
Youth,’ 

“WHEREAS, each June thou- 
sands of well-educated Ameri- 
can youths finish their school 
work and are are ready, willing 
and eager to take up life’s work 
and share their responsibility to 
the nation’s social and economic 
welfare, and 

“WHEREAS, many could secure 
the necessary capital to enter 
into a business of their own 
and many more could find profit- 
able employment with ‘inde- 
pendent - owned’ _ business — if 
‘Centralization’ had not ‘chained’ 
the businesses of their home 
towns . . . and in so doing, 
drained dry the net profits with- 
out which no community can 
prosper and offer opportunity 
to its own youth, and 

“WHEREAS, The entire mem- 
bership of the National Retail 
Hardware Association is deter- 
mined to fight ‘Centralization’ 
with all its might and means, to 
preserve for all American citi- 
zens their inherent right of 
equal opportunity for all, and 

“WHEREAS, the proposed Fed- 
eral Chain Store Tax Law, writ- 
ten by Honorable Congressman 
Wright Patman of Texas, offers 
a very effective way to stop and 
break up ‘Centralization,’ there- 
fore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That this, 
the thirty-ninth convention of 
the National Retail Hardware 
Association, duly assembled at 
French Lick, Ind., July 11th to 
the 14th, 1938, does hereby go 
on record as wholeheartedly en- 
dorsing this proposed Federal 
Chain Store Tax Law, and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the entire membership of 
the State and National Retail 
Hardware Associations be re- 
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Mrs. Redd and newly elected President 


Veach C. Redd, Cynthiana, Ky. 


quested and urged to exert all 
the energy and resources at 
their command to elect Repre- 
sentatives and Senators sym- 
pathetic to home-owned business 
who will assist in the passage 
of this proposed legislation in 
the next session of Congress.” 
Other resolutions recom- 
mended: Formation of a Na- 
tional Trade Relations Commit- 
tee to work jointly with state 
association trade relations com- 
mittees; a study of unfair pric- 
ing handicapping hardware 


dealers in meeting current price 
competition, and protests 
against such unfair prices. 
Offering hardware store items 
as premiums was condemned 
and manufacturers urged to dis- 
continue selling such goods for 
that purpose. 


Practically in full the text of 
the principal addresses at the 
French Lick Springs Congress 
plus details regarding new offi- 
cers are presented on the pages 
immediately following. 
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OFFICERS 
of the 
NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASS'N 


Elected at French Lick Springs, Ind. 
Thursday, July 14, 1938 


President 
Veach C. Redd, Cynthiana, Ky. 


Vice-President 
Horace P. Aikman, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Managing Director 
Rivers Peterson, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Manager, Research and Finance Dept. 
Herbert P. Sheets, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Directors 

D. E. Billmans, Minneapolis, Minn. 
George W. Green, Long Beach, Cal. 
A. E. Herrnstein, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Harry D. Kaiser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas K. Ruff, Columbia, S. C. 
Theo. Suennen, Hudson, Wis. 
Hobart M. Thomas, Creston, Iowa 
A. D. VanDervoort, Lansing, Mich. 


Advisory Board 


ugh C. Ross, Jackson, Tenn. 
. C. Carter, Carthage, Mo. 
. G. Gilbert, Oregon, Ill. 
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VEACH C. REDD 


~‘NROM the Blue Grass State 
the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association at its 39th 
annual congress in French Lick 
Springs, Ind., chose Veach C. 
Redd as its president on July 
14, 1938. A Kentuckian by birth 
and tradition, he has been in the 
retail business for 37 years and 
Cynthiana’s leading hardware 
merchant for 19 years. 

Mr. Redd was born on Sept. 
16, 1884, on a farm in Harrison 
County, Ky., abcut 10 miles west 
of Cynthiana. His boyhood was 





Veach C. Redd Heads N.R.H.A. 


that of the popularly pictured 
farmer’s boy until, at 16, he set 
out to make his mark in the busi- 
ness world. His first business 
experience was also. typically 
American, since it was at a cross- 
roads country store where he 
spent the next five. years learn- 
ing the fundamentals of retail- 
ing. Seeking a larger outlet for 
his energies, he was next em- 
ployed as a salesman in a larger 
store in Berry, Ky. After two 
years he became manager of this 
establishment. 


Cynthiana, Ky., dealer is 
elected president at 39th 
annual congress, at French 
Lick Springs, Indiana, on 
Thursday, July 14th, 1938 


In 1919 he went to Cynthiana, 
and together with J. A. Stewart, 
ex-sheriff of Harrison County, 
purchased the hardware _busi- 
ness of Hamon & Smith, on Pike 
St. Later in the same year, Mr. 
Hamon of the old firm was taken 
into the partnership. Three 
years later the business was 
moved across the street into its 
present building, and in that 
same year Mr. Hamon retired 
from the business. 

Mr. Redd became sole owner 
of the hardware store in 1923 
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The store of the new president of N.R.H.A. commands the attention of the passersby. 
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when he bought out the interest 
of Mr. Stewart in the merchan- 
dise and fixtures, and in turn 
sold him his interest in the build- 
ing. Two years ago he also ac- 
quired the building. 

The building contains two 
stories and a basement. It is 42 
by 90 feet and houses paints and 
wall paper, house furnishings, 
including stoves, washing ma- 
chines, floor coverings, china and 
glass, aluminum and enameled 
ware, fencing and heavy hard- 
ware, and a short. line of imple- 
ments and field and garden seeds. 
The paint and wall paper de- 
partment represents about one- 
fourth of the store’s total vol- 
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Pike Street, Cynthiana, Ky. The arrow points to Mr. Redd’s store 
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The paint department is large and 
an easy matter for the customer to 


ume. A warehouse, in the rear 
of the building, stores fencing, 
implements, and the reserve 
stock of some of the main lines. 

Mr. Redd began attending the 
national retail hardware conven- 
tions in 1926 and has not missed 
one since. He was elected to the 
N.R.H.A. board of governors at 
the West Baden, Ind., convention 
in 1932, and at the Los Angeles 
convention last year was elected 
vice-president. 

He is a past president of the 
Kentucky Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association. 

Despite the wealth of time de- 
voted to both his own business 
and national and state hardware 
affairs, Mr. Redd has found time 
for a multitude of other activi- 
ties. In 1920, with the assistant 
editor of one of the local news- 
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up to the minute in every detail. It’s 
see the stock and make his selections. 


papers, he organized his city’s 
Chamber of Commerce, which 
has grown up to be one of the 
liveliest small-town organiza- 
tions in Kentucky, with a mem- 
bership of 275. He was _ its 
president in 1932. 

He is at present an honorary 
member of the Cynthiana Rotary 
Club. This honor was conferred 
upon him in recognition of his 
ten and a half years of 100 per 
cent attendance. He was presi- 
dent of that organization in 
1935. Then there is the city’s 
oldest financial organization, the 
National Bank of Cynthiana, of 
which he is a director. 

It would seem as if one man 
could do no more. But Mr. Redd 
has also served six years as com- 
missioner of finance for Cynthi- 
ana, two years by appointment 
and four by election. During his 





Another view showing the wrapping counter in front of the bolt bins and 
builders’ hardware. It’s additional proof of excellent store arrangement. 
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The National Bank of Cynthiana 
of which Mr. Redd is a director. 


term of office, a bond issue of 
$75,000 was floated and carried 
by a good majority. The money 
was used to erect a new city 
building, which houses the city 
court, administrative offices, the 
fire department and _ firemen’s 
quarters, the city library and a 
large municipal auditorium. 

As a member of the Methodist 
Church of Cynthiana, Mr. Redd 
has been on its board of stewards 
for 12 years; served as chair- 
man, and for five years as super- 
intendent of the church school. 
At present he is a teacher of the 
young business men’s class. He 
has just successfully completed 
a drive to raise $10,000 for ad- 
ditions and improvements to the 
building. The money has been 
pledged and work begun, but Mr. 
Redd doesn’t rest there. At 
present he is chairman of the 
buying committee. 

Mrs. Veach C. Redd is the for- 
mer Martha Burgess Stone. Next 
November 28 will be their 
fifteenth wedding anniversary. 
They have no children. 

Mr. Redd says he has no hob- 
bies, unless you consider as such 
a fondness for his home, his 
store, roses, and dogs. He likes 
horses, but stays away from 
horse races lest they interfere 
with business. 


Newly-elected President Redd 
made a brief address at the 
close of the convention. At 
press time a copy of these re- 
marks was not available and, 
therefore, will be published in 
a later issue. 
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Rivers Peterson New Managing 
Director of N.R.H.A—Succeeds 





H. P. Sheets 


ERBERT P. SHEETS has 

resigned as managing- 
director of the National Retail 
Hardware Association and has 
been sueceeded by Rivers Peter- 
son, editor of Hardware Re- 
tailer. This action took place at 
the close of the thirty-ninth an- 
nual congress of that body at 
French Lick Springs, Ind., 
Thursday, July 14, 1938. To all 
but a few intimates this news 
came as a distinct shock and 
brings to a close a remarkable 
career in trade association an- 
nals. For the past 26 years Mr. 
Sheets has been the directing 
head and guiding influence of 
the national body. He has com- 
manded the respect, admiration 
and affection of the entire hard- 
ware industry and has made dis- 
tinguished progress in that ca- 
pacity. He now becomes manager 
of the newly created Research 





H. P. SHEETS 


and Finance Department of the 
association which will entail less 
strenuous and exacting duties. 
For several years Mr. Sheets has 
considered the advisability of 
shedding the manifold obliga- 
tions of his position, yet his 
announcement to the closing ses- 
sion of the congress came rather 
unexpectedly in view of his ap- 
parent complete recovery from 
an illness which developed about 
one year ago coincident with the 
1937 congress at Los Angeles, 
Cal. An ardent golfer, with an 
enviable low score, it is hoped 
that the less active duties in his 
new position will permit more 
recreation. 


Prior to joining the associa- 
tion as an assistant to the late 
secretary, M. L. Corey, at Argus, 
Ind., Mr. Sheets had been con- 
nected with Barrett Hardware 
Co., Joliet, Ill., and before that 
a court stenographer with a rec- 
ord for speed and accuracy. Last 
year at its annual banquet the 
Hardware Merchants and Man- 
ufacturers Association of Phil- 
adelphia awarded Mr. Sheets 
that body’s 1937 medal and 
scroll, given each year to some 
outstanding hardware man. 

Mr. Peterson, the new man- 
aging-director, has been editor 
of Hardware Retailer for the 
past 19 years. Prior to that he 
was western editor of HArRD- 
WARE AGE and before that was 
connected with various whole- 
sale and retail hardware firms, 
largely in the South, where he 
specialized for a time in the 
sale of builders’ hardware. He 
brings to his new undertaking 
a wealth of experience and back- 
ground and enjoys a widespread 
popularity in the hardware field. 

Notable among Mr. Peter- 
son’s achievements was his work 
in Washington as chairman of 
the National Retail Code Au- 
thority during NRA code days, 





RIVERS PETERSON 


when he was successful in ex- 
empting retail hardware stores 
from regulatory measures. 

Glendon Hackeney, formerly 
managing editor of Hardware 
Retailer, succeeds Mr. Peterson 
as editor. 
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A Sane Look Ahead 





C. G. Gilbert, Oregon, Ill, in his address as president of the National 
Retail Hardware Association, at the Tuesday morning session, calls for 
militant salesmanship and modernized methods to meet current com- 
petitive situation. Scores jobbers who sell wide variety of consumers’ 
goods to industrial buyers at wholesale prices. Pictures ideal hardware 
store of 1950 and traces proud heritage of hardware business through- 
out all civilized progress. 





‘¥ / HEN a man dies, if there 
W is anything peculiar 
whatever regarding that 
death, invariably an autopsy is 
held ... but when a business 
fails, whether there is any- 
thing peculiar about it or not— 
no attention is paid to the 
cause. In fact, the general 
thought is—just another fool. 
As keen hardware men, we 
realize the necessity of keep- 
ing our eyes wide open, our 
minds alert to information and 
counsel, to the end that we may 
proceed intelligently and with 
the faith that comes with un- 
derstanding. I have suggested 
that this gathering is a busi- 
ness clinic, a clinic gathered in 
times of stress and perplexity, 
not only to renew our faith in 
the future, but also to assist us 
in reaching the momentous de- 
cisions of the present. 

The preservation of indepen- 
dent business, and the preser- 
vation of individual opportu- 
nity, represents a sacred Amer- 
ican principle, but just hoping 
for the best does not always 
cure the patient. Many need 
the doctor, and so we are here 
with a serious purpose, proud 
of our heritage, firm in our 
faith in the future, and in- 
tensely interested in the solu- 
tion of problems that immedi- 
ately face us. 

Let us examine this heritage 
of ours, the reasons for the 
pride that is common to every 
person of our trade. The hard- 
ware business did not spring 
up in the past 50 years as the 
result of a new invention like 
the telephone, the auto, or the 
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radio. Its heritage is not based 
on a new idea of corporate or- 
ganization or distribution like 
the chain or catalog concerns, 
nor upon any new social or eco- 
nomic development of the past 
ten or even one hundred years. 

Hardware history walks hand 
in hand with the pioneer hand 
craftsman of the old world who 
ingeniously produced necessi- 
ties upon individual consumer 
demand. Hardware arrived with 
the Pilgrim fathers, and the 
forges of the pioneer gun- 
smiths, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, 
and coppersmiths produced 
products and names that are a 
real part of our heritage. 
Names like Remington, Stan- 
ley, and hosts of others stand 
proudly today marking the bul- 
warks of our industry. 


Pioneers and Hardware 


Our hardy forefathers pushed 
westward over mountain trail 
and along the winding water- 
ways until trappers and scouts 
were established as far west as 
Pittsburgh — names like Kit 
Carson and Mike Fink stand 
out and hardware meant shoct- 
ing irons, pellets, powder, cast 
pots, copper vessels, tin kettles, 
candle moulds, hand-wrought 
hinges and nails. 

And, through this time of 
pioneering and expansion, the 
hardware men were playing an 
important role by supplying the 
community with the things that 
it demanded . . . what a flop 
Paul Revere’s ride would have 
been if a hardware man had 
not had a lantern in stock. 

Yes, we in the hardware busi- 








C. G. GILBERT 
Oregon, IIl., 
Retiring N.R.H.A. President 


ness have a rich heritage which 
is based upon our pride in 
those pioneers who have so 
firmly established those foun- 
dations upon which we are 
building. Many in this audi- 
ence can look back upon gen- 
erations of hardware builders 
in their own businesses. Mind 
you, I am in no way reflecting 
upon those of recent abstrac- 
tion in retailing, I am only 
stressing that in our’ back- 
ground we have a heritage, a 
foundation, that is valuable to 
us alone as we cherish and em- 
ploy it. 

May I now briefly pass on to 
the second picture, that of our 
future. So often, those who 
prophesy what lies ahead are 
called dreamers. This has been 
true of men like Watts of steam 


engine fame; Edison much 
jeered before cheered, and 


many others. So, may I quote 
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from a man of vision who is 
respected for the dreams he 
has made come true. In the 
American Magazine recently, Dr. 
Kettering, chief research engi- 
neer and vice-president of Gen- 
eral Motors, pointed to air con- 
ditioning and said: 

“Two-thirds of the homes of 
America will be rebuilt in the 
next ten or fifteen years. By 
1950 people will be no more 
willing to live in a 1937 house 
than they are willing today to 
drive a 1925 car. 

“America is going to be re- 
built, make no question about 
it. The unemployed? We shall 
need more extra men for the job 
of rebuilding American homes 
than all the millions now on 
the relief rolls.” 

Dr. Kettering continues and 
finally concludes, “Such are 
some of the things ahead, and 
yet youngsters today complain 
that all the work has been done, 
all the inventions made. For 
the young man with imagina- 
tion there are far more oppor- 
tunities for achievement than 
when I was a kid.” 

Hardware men, can you now 
see with me our big task in the 
near future of rebuilding Amer- 
ica? Our greatest incentive 
should be to uphold and con- 
tinue the great record our fore- 
fathers wrote in building Amer- 
ica. Our forefathers never 
dreamed of an opportunity com- 
pared to that which lies directly 
ahead of us. 


J TIONS wit? ; 


Consider, if you will, that 
television is at hand, that the 
cotton picking machine is per- 
fected, that fusing of color into 
metals as they are rolled will 
soon take the place of painting 
or spraying, that a small box 
placed in our auto will gather 
the gamma ray so easily that 
tomorrow we will whiz by the 
gas station as we pass by the 
hot dog stand today, and that 
same box in our home will fur- 
nish both heat and light. 


Utensils of the Future 


Utensils of great luster and 
beauty, inexpensively shaped, 
will be in common use. Bulb 
lighting giving way to vapor 
tube lighting that is far more 
attractive and less expensive. 


. All light rays rapidly become 


polarized, doing away with the 
glare. Wall panels, clocks, and 
radio cases—furniture molded 
from plastic, major units rap- 
idly becoming built-in rather 
than added as a single item to 
the home. More and more of 
the kitchen items, large and 
small, will be sold as units and 
included in storage containers. 
The hardware store of tomor- 
row will contain even more in- 
teresting and attractive mer- 
chandise than is carried today. 

Let’s visualize, if we can, 
that store of tomorrow. Well, 
it certainly is attractively col- 
orful and well lighted. How 
clever that arrangement to 








The Nebraska delegation at the N.R.H.A. Congress advertised their 
state with a map of the U. S. A. which emphasized Nebraska. Here 
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are two of that delegation entering the convention sessions. 








catch the eye and deliver a mes- 
sage to the folks rapidly pass- 
ing by. Let’s walk in. How 
warm and friendly are the 
pastel shades of color decora- 
tion, and how very orderly— 
really simple are the displays. 
Gosh, remember the _ hodge- 
podges of merchandise heaped 
in what we thought was effi- 
cient manner on tables? Well, 
they are all gone. 

In the first place, duplication 
of items with small variance of 
design is now a thing of the 
past. Only one of each item, in 
not over three price lines, are 
displayed; and notice how 
many are in similar surround- 
ings to those in which they will 
be used. How easy it is to se- 
lect just the right item for the 
job. Notice how related mer- 
chandise is grouped together to 
translate ideas into sales. Cer- 
tainly there is no confusion for 
“King” Consumer here. 

I must buy that colorful 
saucepan set, so I give my or- 
der to the interested, informed 
attendant. He writes the order, 
takes the currency, and disap- 
pears toward the rear. What? 
Oh, I see the “store-room” is 
no more. This is a “display 
room” for the convenience of 
the consumer, and merchandise 
is stored elsewhere. Soon, the 
wrapped packages are returned, 
but I have been shopping and 
have found other things I can’t 
resist. 

Let’s visit one of these 
glassed-in booths. As we enter, 
a voice starts to tell us the 
things we want really to know 
about these new type washing 
machines. Only one is in view 
and its merits, price, and even 
some of its disadvantages un- 
der some conditions are quickly 
related. The washer quietly 
turns from view and another 
model appears and its features 
are told, and then the third. By 
this time we have the full story 
from our point of view, and, on 
this information, we are able to 
make an intelligent selection. 
How times have changed, and 
how very simple retailing now 
appears. I wonder why they 
never thought of these things 
in 1937? 

Hello, here is the manager of 
this 1950 store so let’s ask him 
a real question, “What has been 
the greatest single change in 
retailing in the past fifteen 


(Continued on page 70) 
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The Economic Outlook 





Franklyn Hobbs, economist, Moore, McLean & McDermott, Chicago, at the 
Tuesday morning session, urges business planning based on economic 
factors that future depression periods may be modified. Reviews busi- 
ness cycles by decades. Anticipates upswing for remainder of 1938 with 
next year highly satisfactory. Believes next decline due about 1942. 








FRANKLYN HOBBS 
Speaker, Tuesday morning 


, OUR speaker could not 
y plunge into the subject of 
“The Economic Outlook” 
without first preparing your 
minds for the idea that a busi- 
ness forecast given sufficient in- 
formation on past and present 
business operations, can be made 
with reasonable accuracy. It has 
been done; it is being done; and 
it will be done again. Were it 
impossible to forecast business, 
no business would be done. The 
farmer seeds his crops on a fore- 
cast that he will have a harvest 
which he can sell. The manufac- 
turer processes raw materials 
into machines and merchandise 
on a forecast that there will be 
a demand for his products. All 
business operations result from 
forecast and yet I am frequently 
informed by business men who 
are doing forecasting all day that 
they do not believe it possible to 
forecast business events. 
Whether or not they believe 
that history repeats itself, we 
must believe that there is a 
rhythm in business which we 
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commonly refer to as the busi- 
ness cycle. The business cycle 
is no more a myth than the cycle 
of planets. 

This decade of business has 
differed little from many of its 
predecessors. In fact, my studies, 
which I assure you have been 
painstaking, indicate a very defi- 
nite and interesting relation be- 
tween this decade and a dozen of 
its predecessors. For brevity’s 
sake, let us start with the decade 
of the War between the States 
and come down to the end of 
1937. I think it quite possible 
that we may then be able to in- 
dicate, with reasonable allowance 
for variations due to psychology, 
the business outlook for the com- 
ing two or three years. 


Panic of 1857 


The panic of 1857 was followed 
by recovery above the normal line 
in 1859 and 1860. Secession was 
followed by depression and then 
came an_artificigl prosperity 
caused by the war. The deep dip 
immediately following the close 
of the war was succeeded by a 
sharp recovery in 1866, after 
which business was not far from 
normal until the end of that dec- 
ade. 

The upswing which began in 
1868 was halted by the demone- 
tization of silver in 1873 and the 
depression which followed lasted 
until 1879. Before the close of 
1879, business volume _ ap- 
proached, and may have actually 
reached, an all-time high. 

Except for slight recessions 
this great prosperity lasted 
through 1882 and was followed 
by a severe break which took us 
into the depression of 1884. 

Again recovery to a new all- 
time high in 1889 and early in 
1890. Aside from a precipitate 


drop during the closing months 
of 1890, there was a fair measure 
of prosperity extending to the 
early months of 1893. The panic 
of 1893 will be remembered by 
some of you and its history of 
disaster is known to all who read. 
Slight recovery in 1895 was fol- 
lowed by another downward 
slide which reached its bottom 
on election day 1896. That elec- 
tion year will be remembered as 
the free silver fight, the para- 
mount issue of the campaign be- 
ing the question of the free 
coinage of silver on a sixteen to 
one ratio. The success of the 
gold ticket settled that issue, and 
again we started for a new high 
point which was reached just at 
the close of 1899. 

Immediately upon the opening 
of the new decade beginning with 
1900 we started on a downward 
slide reaching a low near the end 
of that year. Conditions then 
brought about an era of cor- 
porate mergers, and, during the 
period of 1901 to 1903, big busi- 
ness was born and established. 
In bringing about these mergers, 
a number of the country’s rich- 
est men were squeezed and the 
so-called “rich man’s panic” of 
1904 was ushered in. A tempo- 
rary recovery carried us to the 
last quarter of 1907 at which 
time the sharpest and deepest 
decline in business occurred. 

People talk glibly of this and 
that time, when business suffered 
its greatest drop, but the busi- 
ness volume scale at that time 
dropped from 110 to 80 in two 
weeks. Think that one over when 
you are having the jitters over 
the business decline of the last 
weeks of 1937. The panic which 
ensued was known as the panic 
of 1907, purely a money panic. 
Those were the days when we in 
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‘ Chicago like those in all of the 
principal cities of the country 
paid our labor with shin-plasters, 
better known by the high-sound- 
ing title of “Clearing House Cer- 
tificates.” Actual money was 
seldom seen until late in 1908. 
Recovery came and business vol- 
ume came up from 80 to 110 at 
the close of 1909. 

Time forbids me to go into a 
detailed review but the high 
lights of the next two decades 
are well known. From the begin- 
ning of 1910 business fell to a 
low in 1911, had recovered by the 
beginning of 1913, and then 
started on a down slide which 
continued up to, and after, the 
beginning of the World War. 
The era of war prosperity contin- 
ued until the war ended, and then 
came a few months of business 
distress resulting from the over- 
expansion of capacity and the 
over-stocking of merchandise 
which the war had encouraged. 

Just immediately after the 
close of the World War, Charles 
R. Schwab, America’s leading 
steel authority, publicly stated 
that “We have builded a steel 
producing capacity to care for 
war needs which is so vast that 
we will be fortunate if we can 
build a peace-time demand to 
make full use of it in twenty 
years.” I think I have quoted 
Mr. Schwab correctly, although 
I may not have used his exact 
words. 

Within a few months after 
that statement was made, we be- 
gan to increase our steel capac- 
ity and, within a few years, had 
increased it by 40 per cent. The 
let-down was temporarily severe. 


It was not long, however, until 
business was 12 per cent above 
the normal line at the end of 
1919 and the beginning of 1920. 

The commodity price collapse 
of 1920, when all commodities 
declined 50 per cent in price ina 
few months brought on the in- 
dustrial collapse of 1921. In- 
dustry was stagnant and real 
estate was on a raliapant boom, 
the boom in real estate lasting 
a full five years. Starting at a 
point 25 per cent below normal 
in the middle of 1921, business 
volume reached 115 per cent of 
normal, a gain of over 50 per 
cent before the end of the first 
quarter of 1923. From there the 
break to the low point in 1924 
was definite but not sensational. 
Business began to improve in 
the mid-summer and, by election 
day, had passed above the normal 
line. Improvement continued and 
the following prosperous era re- 
mained with us, if we except 
several slight dips, until the col- 
lapse which was well started by 
the middle of 1929 and was ac- 


celerated by the stock market, 


break at the end of October. 


Facts Are Known 


From the beginning of 1930, 
the history of the greatest de- 
pression of record is an open 
book. The absolute bottom was 
hit right in the middle of 1932 
with business volume going down 
to less than 50 per cent of nor- 
mal. The dip in March, 1933 
missed the previous low by more 
than 4 per cent. The sharp re- 
covery of inflation threats dur- 
ing the summer months of 1933 
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Newly elected president Veach C. 


Redd exchanging congratulations 

with newly elected vice-president 

Horace P. Aikman at close of 
N.R.H.A. Congress. 


was short-lived and unconvinc- 
ing. 

Born of the belief that infla- 
tion of the currency was immi- 
nent, it died a-borning. Again 
in 1934, the passage of the 
Banking and Currency Act, ac- 
cording to the President the 
power to print and issue $3,000,- 
000,000 in greenbacks brought 
another sharp pick-up in buy- 
ing, and therefore in business 
volume. 

tecovery was continuous from 
July 1932 to October 1937 when 
the recent sharp setback took 
place. The business drop of the 
last two months of 1937 was not 
the sharpest drop of record and 
did not even approach in inten- 
sity the decline of the last two 
months of 1907. Further, it fol- 
lowed a very strong rise during 
the summer months of 1937. 

I am now led to wonder if all 
of this review of 70 years of 
business has been stated clearly 
enough to have fixed in your 
minds a rather remarkable simi- 
larity of business action in each 
and ‘all of these seven decades. 
Possibly you noticed as we went 
along that each decade started 
with business in a fairly pros- 
perous condition, and with busi- 
ness volume thérefore at a fairly 
high level. In each of these dec- 
ades, we noted that a material 
decline occurred usually before 
the middle of the decade. The 
latter half of each decade wit- 
nessed improving business vol- 
ume, with such volume reaching 
a high for the 10-year period 
just at the close of the decade. 
That high was made consecu- 
tively in 1879-1889-1899-1909- 
1919 and 1929. 

I am unable to believe that a 
movement which has occurred 
with unfailing regularity for 
more than 100 years is acci- 
dental. I am ready to believe 
and I do believe, that these move- 
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ments are in rhythm. This is 
the operation of the so-called 
business cycle. These movements 
result from economic law and 
“The laws of economics are just 
as immutable as the laws of na- 
ture.” 

We now come to the recent 
behavior of business and to the 
indicated trend of the immediate 
future. After a bulge in business 
volume during the summer 
months of 1937, which was al- 
most sensational, came the set- 
back of November - December 
which frightened the unthinking 
into the belief, as I mentioned a 
few moments ago, that we were 
headed into a new depression. 
The behavior of business during 
the last three or four months 
has given no such _ indication. 
The setback was a normal] thing 
to follow a bulge which put many 
businesses above the 1929 level. 


Jn the opinion of some men, 
the Great Depression made its 
low point in the middle of 1932; 
another group fixes the nadir at 
the time of the bank moratorium 
in March of 1933; while we now 
have a new school of thought, or 
group opinion, which insists that 
a new and hitherto untouched 
bottom has been reached in the 
first half of 1938. No value 
should be placed upon any of 
these conclusions insofar as they 
represent the opinion of any 
man, or set of men. 

These things are facts, or they 
are not, and the proof is to be 
found in the totals of all lines 
of basic business for each: of 
these periods. 

Let us go back to the year 
1927. Business advanced for the 
first three-quarters and declined 
in the final quarter. You will 
recall that this operation was re- 


peated in 1938, with an immedi- 
ate come-back in the early weeks 
of 1929. It will not be difficult 
to recall that after a further 
bulge in 1929, we took another 
dip at the close of the year from 
which we tried to recover in 
the early weeks of 1930. We 
found the load too heavy and, 
having gone down for the third 
time, we stayed down. That was 
the story of 1927-1928 and 1929. 
After a sharp bulge in 1937, we 
experienced the recent dip at the 
close of the year which brings us 
to the present moment. 

By all the rules of the game, 
by indications of almost every 
economic factor, by the law of 
averages, and by the natural 
swing of the business cycle, we 
have every reason to expect busi- 
ness betterment from here on 
during 1938, with the dip at the 


(Continued on page 88) 


Monetary Inflation Impossible in U. S. 
Hobbs Tells N.R.H.A. Congress 


yy 7 E own twelve billion dol- 
lars of yold--ncarer to 
thirteen billion at the 
moment. This is about half of 
the coinable or monetary gold of 
the world. To the discomfiture 
and worry of some people, we 
buried half of that—approxi- 
mately six billion dollars—down 
in a cave in Fort Knox, Ky. Peo- 
ple think that’s very funny, to 
take gold out of the ground 
somewhere and put it back in the 
ground somewhere else. Of 
course it isn’t funny to take rock 
out of the ground and grind it 
into cement and put it back in 
the ground as a foundation for a 
building some place else. You 
buy a lot of merchandise and put 
it in a warehouse some place for 
your future use, where the fire 
danger is less than in your back 
room. This isn’t funny, but it’s 
funny that we put the gold in 
Fort Knox. 

We have twelve billion dollars 
in gold. It’s nearly thirteen bil- 
lion, but we’ll call it twelve bil- 
lion to make it understandable. 
Half of it is in Fort Knox and 
the other half is in the mints 
and in New York City. Every 
day we are called upon to deliver 
some of that gold or accept more 
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Epirors’ Note:—During his ad- 
dress, Mr. Hobbs made casual 
reference to monetary inflation, 
stating that it could not happen 
in the U.S.A. At the close of 
his talk, A. E. Herrnstein, 
N.R.H.A. director from Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio requested a more 
detailed explanation. In answer 
Mr. Hobbs gave the opinion set 
forth here. 

gold. The gold in New York or 
in the mints moves all the time. 
I almost said “every minute,” 
and it would be correct if it could 
be moved every minute, because 


A bit of serious discussion be- 
tween newly elected president 
Veach C. Redd and retiring pres- 
ident C. G. Gilbert, just as the 
final gong was sounded on the 
39th annual N.R.H.A. Congress. 


something happens which re- 
quires the movement of gold 
every minute. We buy something 
over in Singapore, let’s say, a 
cargo of black pepper, and we 
have to pay for it in gold, and if 
it so happens that they haven’t 
bought a Ford from us lately, we 
have to ship the gold over to 
Singapore. That has to be taken 
out of the New York stocks and 
sent over to Singapore. Then 
pretty soon they want the Ford 
that they didn’t buy before and 
they send some gold back to us 
and we put it back in our stock, 
and when we get too much we 
store it back in Fort Knox so 
that we won’t be over-burdened 
in New York or at the mints. 
Now we have _ outstanding 
about seven billion dollars in 
currency. It would be impossible 
for us to have outstanding as 
much as ten billion dollars in 
currency. If we were to shovel it 
off the tail-boards of wagons in 
the streets of the principal cities, 
it would be immediately picked 
up and deposited in the banks 
and it would go to the Federal 
Reserve Banks and back to the 
Treasury, and the money would 
be out of circulation again. You 
(Continued on page 88) 
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The Place of the Producer 





William E. Cross, vice-president and treasurer, Clemson Brothers, Inc., 
Middletown, N. Y. declares manufacturer-wholesaler-retailer method of 
distribution most economical and efficient. Urges greater attention to 
quality, values and selling policies of producers. Advocates improved 
packaging for hardware lines and commends simplification programs. 
Addresses Wednesday morning session. 





7O manufacturer of greater 
or lesser size, or impor- 
tance, can possibly ignore 

playing his part in the distribu- 
tion of products of his manufac- 
ture if he expects to remain and 
grow in size and importance as 
a member of his industry. Smart, 
indeed, is the manufacturer who 
vives thought and _ increasing 
study to the needs and demands 
of the consumer. The first con- 
sideration of every producer 
should be to the giving of the 
utmost in value—both in product 
and service to the consumers. 
You know surely that while 
some manufacturers sell direct 
to the dealer at a supposedlv 
special discount—or price—that 
exhaustive research and study 
have shown the manufacturer- 
jobber-retailer method of dis- 
tributing to be the least waste- 
ful, less costly and offering the 
greatest service to the consumer 
who is the party we are all in 
business to please. The producer 
takes the greatest chance, how- 
ever, in this method of distribu- 
tion because he is dependent on 
the service, intelligence and ag- 
gressiveness of both wholesaler 
and retailer for his own success 
or failure. 

It seems quite clear that a 
manufacturer’s just responsibil- 
ity, and the foremost part he 
plays at the outset of the mar- 
keting of his product, is the de- 
livering of a quality product with 
every thought having been 
given to attractiveness of ap- 
pearance as it relates to con- 
sumer acceptance. 

I feel that the stress of eco- 
nomic times has so fogged the 
appreciation of quality on the 
part of the wholesaler and re- 
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WILLIAM E. CROSS 
Wednesday morning speaker 


tailer and because of their fail- 
ure to demand quality goods and 
because of their acceptance of 
price goods at a sacrifice of 
quality, that the consumer, 
whose interests we should pro- 
test, has been forgotten and has 
suffered through unseeming and 
unthinking neglect. 

The consumer always prefers 
quality and today is thinking 
quality as he very properly is 
tiring of the wealth of cheaply 
made articles which are worth, 
perhaps, not as much as their 
cheap price. 

It would, therefore, seem of 
premier importance that manu- 
facturers concentrate on qual- 
ity in their products as almost 
a duty to the consumer and that 
you can, in my opinion, well de- 
mand and stock articles known 
through appearance and reputa- 
tion to possess quality, letting it 
be seen that in your stores and 
to your stores, the consumer 






must go and be insured of find- 
ing quality and value. 

The manufacturer plays an 
important part when he operates 
under a known policy that in- 
cludes fullest protection of the 
best interests of those inter- 
ested in distribution. If a manu- 
facturer operates under no pol- 
icy, or under a wrong policy, the 
days of his continuing to do so, 
or the date of his going out of 
business, lies in the hands of 
the wholesaler distributor and 
the retail hardware dealers otf 
this country. You forfeit all 
part in protecting yours and 
your customers’ interests when 
you fail to have the manufac- 
turer shoulder his share and 
part of the responsibility. The. 
independent retailer can make 
his place more secure through 
taking time out to inquire as to 
“Under what policy does the 
producér operate?” 

Ask your jobber from whom 
you purchase a certain article 
whether the manufacturer of the 
article has a sales policy that in- 
sures your future in business or 
are you just paying that manu- 
facturer’s overhead so that sales 
to other classes of trade may be 
made at lower price. Don’t be 
backward about coming forward 
and asking your jobber—it’s a 
subject upon which he can also 
stand a lot of education and the 
ultimate benefits are realized in 
accordance with the time and at- 
tention you give it. You cannot 
legislate successfully this matter 
of manufacturer’s sales policy— 
he either operates in harmony 
with yours, and his interests, or 
he operates against your inter- 
ests when and how he chooses. 

I wish time permitted me to 
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further discuss this question of 
manufacturers’ sales policy and 
to direct relationship to the ulti- 
mate security of place for the 
wholesaler and retailer. I have 
no desire to dwell on faulty con- 
ceptions of fair play in business 
as practiced by some manufac- 
turers but, were I a retail hard- 
ware dealer, it’s a subject which 
more than ever today would have 
my every attention. 

A manufacturer also plays his 
part well when he keeps his 
product abreast and, if possible, 
in advance of consumer demands 
and likewise is it important that 
the producer be alert to the value 
the consumer places on “eye ap- 
peal.” 

The American consumer de- 
mands and more readily stamps 
his approval on the appearance 
feature of an article than does 
the consumer in any other land. 
The producer should, therefore, 
recognize that it is his part and 
obligation to make his product 
as attractive in appearance as 
possible as well as attractive fo1 
its actual advantages, both of 
which add to its sales value. 

A producer has a great field of 
tremendous possibilities in play- 
ing has part in modern packag- 
ing—especially where the article 
is a shelf item. It is his part to 
give thought to the package and 
its utility, appearance and dis- 
play value. An improved pack- 
age could save time in handling, 
Save space on dealers’ shelves, 
keep product cleaner, etc. Man- 
ufacturers haven’t scratched the 
surface of what is possible in 
modern packaging of many items 
now sold in the retail hardware 
store. 

An official of one of our largest 
wholesale hardware houses wrote 
me recently that he was amazed 
at the few changes that have 
been made in the packaging of 
hardware products during the 
last 10 years. Undeniably it is 
the part of the producer to more 
closely study the manner in 
which merchandise is best sold 
and give thought to the saving 
that might, and could be, made 
in getting his product to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

I look upon modern packaging 
as offering the greatest sales 
impetus to any product and em- 
bodied in same, can the printing 
of information regarding prod- 
uct, interesting sales points, etc., 
be included—all adding to the 
value of the product. 
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Advertising is recognized— 
and rightly so—as a very help- 
ful part to be played by the pro- 
ducer. Through advertising is 
given the opportunity of in- 
forming jobber, retailer and con- 
sumer alike, as to the merits of 
the product and other useful 
facts pertaining to its efficient 
use. The producer’s advertising 
should—and must be—instruc- 
tive—must be timely and well 
planned. Untold dollars have 
been wasted in honest advertis- 
ing because of the producer’s 
lack of knowledge and _ under- 
standing of consumer needs and 
consumer desires. Retailers and 
wholesalers have been helpful in 
the past and should feel a re- 
sponsibility in the future, in 
assisting manufacturers to sus- 
pend advertising appropriations 
where they will prove most ef- 
fective, and of a type better fit- 
ting the current needs. 

The preducer has a part to 
play in giving of the widest 
knowledge and information relat- 
ing to his product and the way 
is opened to him through direct 
mailings, catalogs, counter dis- 
plays, pamphlets, window trims 
and others too well known to 
need my mentioning. 

The producer plays and has 
played, especially of late years, 
a very helpful part in the elim- 
ination of non-standard sizes 
and non-standard products. The 
Department of Commerce has 
been of great service in this 
work and through its cooperation 
with manufacturers, caused a 
check on the _ indiscriminate 
production of a great variety of 


products in one line of industry 
to effect a select production of a 
few standard and sound prod- 
ucts. 

It hardly seems necessary, and 
yet it is fitting, for me to re- 
mind you that the greatest part 
a producer can play in distribu- 
tion is to manufacture a product 
having uppermost in mind that 
it shall be so manufactured as 
to secure consumer acceptance 
and approval. It follows, after 
this has been accomplished, the 
maker’s part is minimized or 
magnified in accordance with the 
interest taken in sales promo- 
tion, merchandising methods and 
efficiency of the wholesaler and 
retailer. The manufacturer-job- 
ber-retailer type of distribution 
in reaching the ultimate con- 
sumer, therefore, is in the last 
analysis, dependent for its suc- 
cess on how well each one of the 
three does his job. It is not the 
jcb of one—it is the jcb of all! 

Lastly, the day of the con- 
sumer beating alone a pathway 
to the door of the mouse trap 
manufacturers is over. It’s in- 
telligent cooperation—and hon- 
est and sincere merchandising 
methods that lays the mouse 
trap at the door of the consumer. 

Gentlemen—it is to our mu- 
tual advantage that the mouse 
trap be of good quality of manu- 
facture; that it be sold under a 
policy of mutual good; that it be 
attractively packaged, well ad- 
vertised — every information 
available through _ effective 
wholesaling and retailing in or- 
der to give the utmost in service 
and value to the consumer! 





E. E. Mitchell, Morrilton, Ark., greeted by managing-director 
H. P. Sheets at French Lick Springs N.R.H.A. Congress. Mr. Mitchell 
is the dean of all living past presidents of the organization. 
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The Service of Wholesaling 





George A. Fernley, secretary-treasurer, National Wholesale Hardware 
Association, tells Wednesday morning session that wholesalers and 
retailers must constantly endeavor to conduct their operations on the 
most economical basis possible to stay in the competitive picture. Out- 
lines cooperative factors which would bring about more profitable as 
well as more economical wholesaler-retailer distribution of hardware 


and allied products. 








GEORGE A. FERNLEY 
Wednesday morning speaker 


HE American distribution 

system was not created in 

a definite form. Like Topsy 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin—“it just 
grew,” but its growth was a 
natural evolution reflecting the 
economic and territorial develop- 
ment of our country. 

Looking back to colonial days, 
we find that the blacksmith was 
the manufacturer and _per- 
formed the services of the whole- 
saler and retailer. Then in addi- 
tion to the blacksmith, the 
tinsmith was an important fac- 
tor in the production of hard- 
ware and kindred lines. 

If we trace developments since 
colonial days, we will realize the 
tremendous changes which have 
taken place in all fields of human 
activities. From the blacksmith 
and the tinsmith, and from the 
general store and the importers 
who were the original retailers 
and wholesalers, have developed 
the three component parts of the 
hardware industry—the manu- 
facturer, the wholesaler and the 
retailer. 
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Each is an integral part of 
the modern system of distribu- 
tion into which they dovetail as 
component parts and each at- 
tains the highest degree of 
efficiency by rendering those 
services he is especially equip- 
ped to perform. 

The primary purpose of dis- 
tribution is to put the goods at 
the place where they are de- 
sired, when they are needed, in 
the manner in which they are 
wanted, as economically as is 
possible. The most primitive 
scheme would be for the ulti- 
mate consumer to go to the pro- 
ducer, select the goods desired, 
pay cash and take the goods 
with him. This simple process 
would eliminate transportation 
charges, selling, advertising, 
merchandising expense, credit 
losses and the numerous other 
expenses which must be incurred 
by the wholesaler and retailer in 
taking the goods from the fac- 
tory to the door of the ultimate 
consumer and then waiting for 
payment. 


Wolves on the Doorstep 


You will recall the mythical 
mouse-trap manufacturer who 
produced a very superior arti- 
cle in the middle of the woods 
and the world beat a path to his 
door. Such a condition might 
have existed 150 years ago, but 
I am afraid a mouse trap manu- 
facturer operating on any such 
basis today would only have 
wolves on his doorstep. 

Many of our modern manu- 
facturers, however (and in jus- 
tice I must say that this does 
not apply so much to the manu- 
facturers of quality goods as to 





those who are making second, 
third and fourth grade lines), 
do not content themselves with 
waiting for the wholesalers of 
the country to beat a path to 
their door, but they work on the 
basis of engaging in mass dis- 
tribution and by this I mean 
they sell through a mass of dis- 
tributors, their theory being 
that by increasing the number 
of outlets, they thereby increase 
the demand for their products. 

Now this may be sound policy 
in connection with such prod- 
ucts as chewing gum and cigar- 
ettes, but most certainly it does 
not apply to staple, recognized 
hardware products and manu- 
facturers who are endeavoring 
to place their products in all 
sorts of miscellaneous channels 
simply make the sale of such 
items unattractive to the whole- 
sale and retail hardware trade. 

Today, as never before, the 
wholesaler and the retailer of 
hardware are experiencing com- 
petition from every point of the 
compass—the chains; the cata- 
log houses; buying clubs; re- 
tailers in other lines using hard- 
ware items as leaders; con- 
sumer cooperatives; concerns 
posing as wholesalers, but doing 
a retail business to employees 
of industrial concerns, banks, 
utilities, government employees, 
etc. 

This competition of the hard- 
ware retailer is immediately re- 
flected to the hardware whole- 
saler, by the wholesaler to those 
manufacturers who believe in 
the wholesale-retail system of 
distribution. 

Fortunately retailers and 
wholesalers are today working 
together more closely than they 
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have at any time in my memory 
and there is a clear realization 
that only by recognizing their 
interdependence can their com- 
mon problems be solved. 

While I am not a believer in 
attempting to remedy competi- 
tive conditions through legisla- 
tion, many of these so-called 
mass buyers and other compet- 
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ing agencies have indulged in 
unfair and unethical trade prac- 
tices. 

Legislation and court decisions 
of the past five years are all in 
the direction of curbing such 
unfair practices. The Robinson- 
Patman Act has already been 
quite helpful in depriving these 
mass buyers of rebates, dis- 
counts and allowances’' which 
were previously accorded them. 
The Tydings-Miller Act and the 
State fair trade laws permit 
manufacturers to protect their 
trade-marked merchandise from 
price cutters who would use it 
as a bait to attract the con- 
sumer, 

The activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission in eliminat- 
ing such unfair competition as 
was indulged in by such houses 
as L. & C. Mayers, Inc., who 
described themselves as whole- 
salers, when according to the 
Commission, they were not en- 
gaged in the wholesale business, 
is commendable. The decision of 
the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in this case is most 
interesting. I commend it to 
your attention. 

Now the wholesale and the 
retail hardware trades are very 
definitely competing with all of 
these other channels of distribu- 
tion. Wholesalers are anxious 
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to assist their customers in meet- 
ing the competition of the 
chains, the mail order houses, 
the house-to-house canvassers, 
the retailers in other lines who 
use hardware items as leaders, 
etc., etc. However, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that this 
competition is based upon price 
alone, while we are furnishing 
quality and service in addition. 

A large majority of the con- 
suming public want service, but 
service is expensive and both the 
wholesaler and the retailer must 
be constantly endeavoring to 
conduct their operations on the 
most economical basis possible 
lest the cost of such services be- 
come excessive. 

How can the wholesaler and 
the retailer cooperate to reduce 
the overhead expenses of their 
combined operations? The whole- 
saler can do this by effecting 
every possible economy in his 
operations, by urging retailers to 
buy in suitable quantities which 
do not require repacking, by not 
extending department store de- 
livery service of small orders to 
thoughtless customers, by con- 
fining his efforts to securing 
business from those _ outlets 
which give the wholesaler a siz- 
able volume of business, and by 
“sizable” volume I do not mean 
ten or twenty orders a day, aver- 
aging $2.00 or $3.00 each, but 
rather orders with fair quanti- 
ties of each item once a week or 
twice a month. 

The retailer can do his part 
by reducing the combined ex- 
pense of the _ wholesale-retail 
system by realizing that the real 
job of the average retailer is not 
to be a buyer, but a seller. 

Of course, I understand that 
the desire to be a buyer is a per- 
fectly natural and normal one. 
Who doesn’t like to buy? The 
buyer is a customer and the cus- 
tomer is treated with respect. 
Buying is pleasant. It gives the 
purchaser the opportunity to be 
patronizing, to ask embarrass- 
ing questions, to flaunt one’s 
knowledge or lack of it, to be 
condescending—in fact to dis- 
play the entire gamut of human 
emotions both good and bad. 

The retailer occupies the key 
position in the hardware indus- 
try. He is the point of contact 
with the ultimate consumer and 
it is upon his sales energy and 
ability that the industry de- 
pends. Therefore, the hard- 
ware retailer who is_ sales- 





minded, whose whole organiza- 
tion, whether it be the truck 
driver or the bookkeeper or the 
boy who sweeps up, is likewise 
salesminded, is an asset to the 
entire industry. 

Now how can the average re- 
tailer avoid the temptation of 
spending an undue amount of 
time buying? The answer is— 
confine himself to a limited num- 
ber of sources. I do not mean 
necessarily to one _ wholesale 
house, but I certainly think that 
confining his purchases to two 
wholesalers, with the exception 
of certain specialty lines, is a 
very efficient and economic pro- 
cedure. 

The advantages of limiting the 
number of sources of supply are 
so evident that I will only touch 
upon them briefly—(a) It makes 
the retailer a valued and impor- 
tant customer with whom to do 
business. (b) It makes for 
cleaner and more saleable stocks 
of merchandise. (c) It avoids 
overstocking with a consequent 
loss from obsolesence and lack 
of turnover. (d) It brings about 
uniformity in brands and lines 
carried. 

So, gentlemen, to sum up, it is 
my belief that the retail-whole- 
sale system of distribution can 
meet the competition which is 
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with us today, but in so doing 
we must realize that each of the 
three factors must perform his 
own functions and not encroach 
upon those of the other branches 
of the industry. 

Each business is separate and 
distinct. Methods which are 
quite successful in manufactur- 
ing would be disastrous in the 

Continued on page 89) 
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The Undeveloped Farm Market 





Edward A. Oehler, sales manager, Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., outlines vast selling market for hardware dealers outside power 
line zones. Tells Wednesday afternoon sessions how this market can be 
developed for the sale of major appliances that provide comfort and effi- 
ciency. Says misconception of progress being made on rural electrifica- 
tion has retarded such business and gives facts supporting his picture of 


this profit opportunity. 





HEN I speak of “The Un- 

developed Farm Market” 

my remarks will apply 
particularly to the appliance and 
home equipment lines you sell, 
those larger ticket items that 
are so important. But, at the 
same time, I am mindful that 
practically all those things I have 
to say about this type of equip- 
ment apply equally to “so-called” 
regular hardware lines. 

There is one logical question 
that every business man should 
ask himself frequently, although 
perhaps many of us don’t ask it 
as often as we should. Who are 
the prospects for what I have to 
sell? 

Let’s consider the average 
hardware dealer in the average 
town. All of the people living in 
his town are prospects who pur- 
chase some type of merchandise 
from a hardware store. But ac- 
tually those people are only about 
one-half of his total possible 
prospects, and probably the less 
important half. 

Almost every town is sur- 
rounded by a farming commu- 
nity, and usually there are just 
about as many people living on 
farms surrounding the town as 
there are in the town itself. In 
most average towns more than 
50 per cent of the people within 
the town’s trading area live on 
farms. Of course, this percent- 
age varies, but today, even the 
bigger towns are drawing many 
farm buyers into their stores 
through modern advertising, and 
with the help of the automobile. 

And, generally speaking, farm- 
ers have a far greater need for 
a bigger percentage of the mer- 
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chandise that the hardware deal- 
er has to sell than do the people 
that live in the town proper. Let 
me make this suggestion. Ana- 
lyze your sales records for a 
specified period. Split the sales 
as between town people and 
farmers—both in numbers of 
transactions and in dollars and 
cents. I think you will find it in- 
teresting to check your findings 
against the possibilities that I 
hope to point out to you in “the 
undeveloped farm market.” 

Just as a check-up on his ef- 
forts, I believe each hardware 
dealer would do well to ask him- 
self these questions frequently: 
“What effort am I making to get 
my share of this farm busi- 
ness?” “Am I devoting all of my 
time trying to sell only the peo- 
ple of my town?” “Are my show 
windows and advertising de- 
signed to catch only the people 
whose homes are served by an 
electric hi-line?” “Am I trying 
to attract only men buyers?” 


“What am I doing to bring the 
farmers and their wives, who are 
in my trading area, into my 
store?” 

National magazines, farm pa- 
pers, the movies, radio and auto- 
mobiles are bringing to the farm- 
er a realization that there is 
hardly a single modern appliance 
or convenience available to city 
folks which is not also available 
to him in some form. 

During the past few years 
there has been building up in 
the minds of these same farm 
people a desire to have these con- 
veniences, so that today they are 
definitely in the market, and 
ready to buy such things as 
water systems, home lighting 
plants, power washing machines, 
mechanical refrigerators, radios, 
inside plumbing, better stoves, 
better heating facilities and all 
the other items that go with 
more modern and more comfort- 
able living. 

And a great many of these are 
the things that most hardware 
dealers have to sell. And let’s 
not forget the younger people of 
this farm market. They, too, are 
thinking in the terms of modern 
things on the farm. These young 
people are talking of these con- 
veniences to their parents and 
the older folks, modernizing 
their thinking and creating a de- 
sire in them for these same new 
things. 

The next natural question that 
must come to our minds right 
now is just this: “Has this ‘un- 
developed farm market’ the mon- 
ey, the spendable income with 
which to buy these things that 
we have to sell and that they 














want to buy?” Of course, you 
can’t close a sale if the prospect 
has no money with which to 
make the purchase, or if he is 
uncertain as to his immediate or 
future income. 

If there is any question in his 
mind as to whether he is going 
to have a job in the next month 
or two, that prospect is going to 
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be a tough one to close; even if 
he does have the necessary money 
in his hands right now. 

We all know it’s easiest to sell 
where the money is—and today 
that’s the farm market. Here 
there is no fear of loss of income 
or the uncertainty of employ- 
ment that exists in most metro- 
politan and industrial centers. 

I believe this fear and uncer- 
tainty, this unemployment, is go- 
ing to change and shortly, too, 
although I believe the change will 
come slowly, and gain momen- 
tum as it goes. 

But this point I want to em- 
phasize: Today, and certainly for 
many months to come, there is 
real prosperity in the farm mar- 
ket; there is no fear of unem- 
ployment; there is a real need 
and a great desire to purchase 
the things that you have to sell 
and there is money with which to 
make the purchases. 

And here’s why: Nineteen 
thirty-six brought to farmers a 
return of prosperity, a greater 
spendable income than they had 
experienced in a great many 
years. And then, 1937 brought 
farmers the biggest spendable 
income that they had had since 
the big income year of 1929. And 
now, 1938 reports indicate that 
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the farmers’ income, while it 
may not be equal to that of 1937, 
will probably be at least as good 
if not better than that of 1936. 

This will then make the third 
successive year of real farm 
prosperity. During the past two 
years farmers have reduced their 
indebtedness by $2,000,000,000. 
They have paid up the mortgages 
and the back taxes. In addition, 
during these two years they 
bought the new machinery and 
equipment they needed to prop- 
erly and economically operate 
their farms—to save labor—and 
to care for their livestock. 

And now is the time the farm 
wife is going to have a bigger 
share of that increased farm in- 
come—to get the things she 
wants—to modernize her home— 
to eliminate work—to have more 
comforts. 

I leave it to you to contrast 
the financial condition of farm- 
ers with that of most people in 
metropolitan and industrial cen- 
ters today. Does the farmer 
spend his money? Nineteen thir- 
ty-six and 1937 saw what was 
probably the peak sales in the 
history of this country on farm 
tractors, threshers, combines and 
other farm tools and equipment, 
as well as peak sales of some 
farm appliances. 

He always has spent his in- 
come, constantly improving his 
farm, buying new and improved 
equipment, building new and 
modernizing old farm buildings 
and there is every reason to be- 
lieve he will continue to do so. 

But let’s remember this: There 
are going to be other people out 
after those farmer dollars be- 
sides you. The farmer isn’t go- 
ing to come to you, and say 
“Please take my money, I want 
this, and that.” And the com- 
petition won’t be hardware deal- 
er against hardware dealer. It 
will be everybody against every- 
body that has anything to sell to 
the farmer. 

To get your big share of that 
farm income you will have to go 
after it—because that’s what the 
other fellow has been doing the 
last two years—and he isn’t go- 
ing to stop. 

But now is the time, as I see 
it, when the hardware dealer can 
get a much bigger portion of 
this farm income than ever be- 
fore, if he makes the effort. And 
remember this. The farm mar- 
ket is the lowest in the point of 
saturation for most types of ap- 


pliances and home equipment— 
and it’s the market of “clean” 
sales, with little or no trade-in 
problems. 

In this discussion of “the un- 
developed farm market,” too 
much emphasis cannot be put on 
rural electrification—and what it 
really means to the hardware 
dealer in the way of opportunity 
—if it is understood, and ap- 
proached from the right angle. 

On this subject of rural elec- 
trification—I have been accused 
of being a partial pleader, unfair, 
prejudiced, because of the busi- 
ness in which I am engaged. 

If in presenting this picture, 
based upon such information and 
statistics as I have been able to 
find, and weighing the sources of 
that information, if that makes 
me prejudiced, I plead guilty to 
the charge. However, I assure 
you that I am presenting this 
subject as I see it today—clearly 
and without trimmings. 

First — these points: Rural 
electrification is something very 
much to be desired, and I think 
it would be ridiculous for anyone 
to try to stop its progress, inter- 
fere with its development or, in 
any way, attempt to deny the 
comforts and advantages of elec- 
tricity to the farmers of this 
country. 

The extension of rural hi-lines 
affords a wonderful opportunity 
for hardware dealers for in- 
creased sales and profits. But, 
unfortunately, rural electrifica- 
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tion has been exaggerated, un- 
duly exploited, too much public- 
ized with misinformation, rather 
than fact. And as a result has 
been thoroughly misunderstood. 
The effect, so far, has been that 
(Continued on page 48) 
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The Future and It’s Opportunities 





C. Wayland Brooks, prominent Chicago attorney, addressing the Tuesday 
afternoon session, declares there would be many more poor people 
among us were it not for the American system of enterprise and the op- 
portunities provided by American industry. Scores prevalent practice 
of Government condemning successful business because of the short- 
comings of small minority. Urges all business men to fight to protect 
and maintain the American system. 





HE subject that was given 

me was “The Future Fron- 

tiers,” and if you were 
weak in imagination or weak 
of heart, you would remember 
that you have been told for 
months that the frontiers are 
all closed; that there is no 
more free land and therefore 
America must change its course 
in future projects. 

But when we determine what 
we shall do in the future, we 
might well determine what we 
have done in the past and con- 
sider the ship of state in which 
we have traveled these: troubled 
waters. The ship in which we 
traveled is‘: young ship, in the 
scheme of things. Only a bit 
more than 150 years has it been 
on its way. We find that our 
passengers are troubled and we 
find that they are not satisfied. 
They never have been and they 
never will be, for free people 
who have a choice are never 
satisfied. But only free people 
ever have a choice. 

In the beginning when they 
started to build this ship that 
you and I now occupy, they 
were not satisfied. Some of 
them said they wanted liberty 
and they wanted freedom. In 
fact they all said that, but in 
what regard they were not 
agreed. Some of the religious 
bigots said they wanted free- 
dom of religion, but they were 
not willing to let everyone else 
have freedom because _ they 
wouldn’t let anyone vote in 
their town who didn’t belong to 
their church. Others said they 
wanted freedom of trade—but 
it was for their trade. Some of 
them said they wanted toler- 
ance and independence, but 
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they were not agreed. But they 
all had the fundamental con- 
cepts underlying all their hopes 
and desires—freedom and per- 
sonal liberty. 

They went to war. They 
didnt know just why. But in 
the middle of the war, and not 
before nor because of the war, 
they determined then that they 
must have a complete indepen- 
dence, and they signed a dec- 
laration of independence. 

And when they had their 
freedom, their problem was as 
it is with us—what to do with 
it. What kind of a government 
and what kind of business re- 
lationships do we wish to have? 
We still have a choice. 


75 Years of Progress 


They organized a new gov- 
ernment, a government of di- 
vided and distributed power, 
and the ship was on its way. 
It traveled through troubled 
times for 75 years, and then it 
looked like the rocks were too 
severe ahead for further prog- 
ress—and other men _= said 
“frontiers are gone.” 

I am always glad that I come 
from the state that sent to the 
nation a captain that could 
steer through those rocks. And 
it is no wonder that Lincoln 
was successful. He was born 
as humbly as the Son of God, 
in a hovel. He lived a life of 
struggle and hard-fought ac- 
complishments. He was finally 
elevated to the supreme power 
in a supreme moment and he 
saved a nation and a system— 
and like the Son of God was 
crucified for his service to hu- 
manity and to us. 
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We went on our way again 
and there was another problem. 
Motherhood and womanhood 
had been elevated to a higher 
plane-and position and respect 
here than anywhere else on 
earth, but yet she was not privi- 
leged to help select her law- 
maker, her judge or her prose- 
cutor. That finally came under 
our system. Women were given 
equal rights in every respect. 
They were privileged to partici- 
pate in the conduct of the gov- 
ernment through those who 
were to represent them. 

And we went on again. In 
1917 we stood at the head of 
the nations of the world. Every 
man and woman who had taken 
the time to acquire the simple 
citizenship rights was a free 
man or woman, and equal be- 
fore the law. We had made 
more progress in that some 130 
years than has ever’ been 
known, in cultural, spiritual, 
economical, educational — in 
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every line of desire of any time 
when people asked or dared to 
speak of an abundant life. We 
had more than any nation of 
the earth. We were bountifully 
blessed. 

Then for the first time we 
went back into the Old World. 
Of course we were told we 
would not do it, and it couldn’t 
happen here. But we did it, and 
then we sent our millions of 
men and our prayers and our 
money and we started to help 
destroy, and then things began 
to happen and government was 
concentrated in the hands of 
the few. People were willing 
to do it because it seemed a 
great disaster, and then we be- 
gan to follow the Old World 
system of central power for the 
duration of a great war. We 
adopted their government 
propaganda system and propa- 
ganda was started that became 
all encompassing. We _ were 
told we were not to save our- 
selves—we were to save the 
world, then, for democracy. 

Then we began to chart our 
course. Up until 1917 every na- 
tion of the earth that cracked 
up on its way, when it went to 
rebuild in some way patterned 
after America. Since 1917 not 
a single nation of the earth— 
and a great many, almost all, 
have cracked up—not a single 
one of them has patterned after 
us. We pattern after them. We 
adopt their methods. We adopt 
their propaganda and we say 
government should have more 
power over the lives of indus- 
try and they then will provide 
an abundant life. And in doing 
it they speak about the poor 
much. No sane man can help 
but be sympathetic with any 
man who is poor, but I haven’t 
heard for months any man with 
an official voice say that but for 
the American system and 
American industry we would 
have more poor. And only in 
America can the boy that is 
born poor have hope that he 
will not always remain poor, 
and here while we have been 
traveling through troubled 
times there isn’t an American 
family but what some member 
is moving up—due to American 
industry! 

They talk about abundant 
life—and then I wonder what 
is an abundant life? I have a 
rather childish mind when I 
go te analyze it, and the only 
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way that I can analyze it is to 
ask, “What do you want for an 
abundant life?” 

First, then, let’s take every- 
thing you have away. Let us 
stand as near devoid of every- 
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thing as we can in the street 
and say, now, “Where would 
you like to go? What would you 
like to do?” I should like, if 
I had nothing, to have a place 
in which to live. And if I were 
lucky I should like to have elec- 
tric lights. I’d like to have, if 
I might have, a bathtub and 
some modern conveniences. I’d 
like to have a gas stove, per- 
chance—or electric if that were 
my lot. I’d like to have a tele- 
phone, and maybe if I had much 
abundance I should like a radio. 
And if I had a little more abun- 
dance I’d like to have an auto- 
mobile. 

When knighthood was in 
flower and kings Were in full 
bloom, not one of them had 
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what the average citizen of 
America has today. And every 
one of them is a monument to 
American industry, and not one 
of them was created by the gov- 
ernment! 

The government and industry 
are brothers. They were born 
of the same Mother Columbia. 
They have grown strong sus- 
taining each other, and when 
one wrecks the other they both 
fall. No private enterprise 
could possibly exist without a 
strong government maintaining 
order and protecting rights. 
But no free government can 
ever exist without a strong pri- 
vate enterprise producing the 
necessities of the citizens—the 
luxuries for them, too—and 
enough more to maintain the 
government. When one strikes 
the other, they are destroying 
their own household, for they 
are essential to each other; and 
our systm of private enterprise 
in which you men are engaged 
and our system of government 
cannot exist when one attacks 
the other. 

We are talking about abun- 
dance of life. We are talking 
about the poor. And always the 
condemnation is against busi- 
ness. Oh, I understand that all 
the voices—and there are many 
—that talk so loudly and so for- 
cibly against business condemn 
only “big” business. They con- 
demn only the economic royal- 
ists, the selfish few. They con- 
demn the earl of privilege and 
the prince of finance, and they 
talk about the corporate entity. 
But when they speak they are 
not specific, and not being spe- 
cific they are speaking into the 
homes of the little towns, and 
the man uninformed in that 
little town picks out the biggest 
hardware store or the biggest 
house and says, “That’s one 
of them sixty families,” or 
“That’s one of the two hundred 
corporations.” They pick on 
everyone bigger than they. And 
you and I stand and say, “Well, 
maybe they are at fault”—but 
we are looking up all the time. 

When I was a little boy my 
people told me that if I were 
honest and courageous and I 
had the ability to do it, some 
day I could live in a big house 
like the gentleman that had the 
iron deer in his yard. The peo- 
ple in my town, when I was a 
boy, thought that the man suc- 
cessful in that town was a 
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The Business of Selling 









Wilfrid D. Galpin, General Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, says hardware 

stores must have what the customer wants; should “Ask them to buy’; 

“Show what goods will do for customer” and “go out after business.” Urges 

Wednesday afternoon session to give greater attention to big ticket 

major items that increase both volume and margin and offset short 
, margins on staple lines selling for smaller amounts. 





OUR store location, 

) whether big town or small 

town, down town or sub- 
urban, main street or side street, 
is important—but maybe you 
can’t do much about that. The 
arrangement and display of your 
store counters, shelves, bins, 
tables, floor space, is important 
—but you have your own ideas 
about that. 

The inventory you carry, nails, 
tools, steel ware, pots and pans, 
paint, screening, gadgets, et 
cetera, is important—but experi- 
ence has taught you how to take 
care of that, you order 1/12 of 
a dozen assorted. 

The advertising you do with 
newspapers, handbills, signs, 
window di§plays, show cards and 
so on is important—but you 
know all about that as well, be- 
cause everybody thinks he is an 
expert on advertising. 

Yes, all of these things are 
important, but the “Business of 
Selling” is more important. It’s 
the most important single func- 
tion you perform. 

Your store, merchandise, dis- 
play and all the rest of it may 
be 100 per cent, but the amount 
of sales you ring up today or any 
day depends on what your sales- 
people say and do. Sales can be 
consummated only by sales- 
people. So what’s the use of all 
this, if your sales people are just 
order takers? There is not much 
net profit in nails, linseed oil, 
white lead and regular staple 
items. 

So let’s review the history of 
this “Business of Selling” and 
see what we can learn from the 
past. You all remember the good 
old days way back when the 
main consideration was: 

1. Have what the customer 
wants. 
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Of course, this never hap- 
pened in your store, or even your 
father’s store, but you can pic- 
ture the typical cross-roads hard- 
ware store. Cyrus Higgins, the 
owner, has been outside for a 
quart of kerosene and as the 
weather is cold, he sits by the 
pot-bellied stove, chewing tobac- 
co, spitting in a box of sawdust 
and reading the paper, when in 
comes Farmer Brown who wants 
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some sleigh bells. Yes, Cy has 
them. Where are they? Over 
there, Cy indicates without get- 
ting up. Farmer Brown fails 
over the milk pails, garden tools 
and what not and takes out a 
dusty set of jingling bells. “How 
much?” “Ten Dollars.” “T’ll 
give you $5.00.” And finally he 
takes $7.00 for them. Yes, you’re 
a merchant if you “Have what 
the customer wants” but there’s 
more to it than that if you want 
to be a merchandiser. 

Time moves on and some years 
later, we find that Cy has become 





a little more aggressive, because 
now he not only supplies what 
they want but has adopted the 
slogan: 

2. Ask them to buy. 

The store is a little more up- 
to-date. There are new items in 
stock, and this time Farmer 
Brown comes in to buy some 
shingle nails. Cy supplies what 
he wants and may even sell him 
zine-coated shingle nails, be- 
cause they won’t rust. Then he 
says, “You don’t want a hammer 
do you?” It just happens that 
the farmer does so he sells this 
as well and possibly even adds 
some shingles to replace those 
that are broken or lost. 

3. Show what it will do. 

In other words, demonstrate 
the advantages. Meanwhile, 
time has moved on again, and 
thanks to rural electrification, 
Farmer Brown now has a “high 
line.” He comes into the store 
for some lamp bulbs and also 
wants a good strong one to read 
by. Cy Higgins supplies what he 
wants, and then shows him a 
new I.E.S. reading lamp explain- 
ing why this gives better illumi- 
nation. So Farmer Brown buys 
it instead of just a large bulb. 
On the way out of the store, Cy 
leads the farmer up to his new 
refrigerator display, demon- 
strates how easy it is to get ice 
cubes quickly, explains the ad- 
vantage of proper food preserva- 
tion and perhaps even gives the 
farmer a drink of cold root beer 
with the result that he sells a 
refrigerator as well. 

Today smart merchandisers 
are finding out it is not only 
necessary to do all these things, 
but you must also: 

4. Go after business. 

So we find that Cy Higgins’ 
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son who is now working in the 
store calls on Mrs. Brown at the 
farmhouse. “Good morning,” he 
says, introducing himself. “Oh, 
I know,” replies Mrs. Brown, 
“You’re trying to sell me some- 
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thing.” “Well, aren’t we all,” he 
says. “You’re trying to sell me on 
the idea that the times are tough 
and that you wouldn’t buy any- 
thing anyway and that you are 
very, very busy.” “You are a 
mind reader,” says Mrs. Brown. 


“No it’s not that, it happens that 
I’ve heard your story before but 
you haven’t heard mine and don’t 
you think I deserve a fifty-fifty 


break? I’ll make a bargain with 
you—give me five minutes of 
your time and if you are not in- 
terested inside of fifteen minutes, 
I’ll keep away from here till this 
time tomorrow morning.” As a 
result, he probably sells her a 
complete all-electric kitchen for 
her home. 

Many hardware dealers are 
finding it well worthwhile to con- 
duct a regular survey of the 
farms in their community so as 
to determine their requirements 
for painting, fencing, stoves, 
electrical appliances, and so on. 
From this brief review we learn 
that it is not only necessary to 
have what the customer wants 
and carry it in stock so that you 
can supply their requirements 
but to ask them to buy and sug- 
gest other items, show what it 
will do and demonstrate ad- 
vantages, go after business and 
follow up sales. 

Yes, supply what they want— 
then sell them what they need. 

Now let’s see, what can the 
hardware dealer learn from 
other, for example the chain 
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store? From these aggressive 
merchandisers, you can certainly 
get a lot of valuable ideas on: 


1. Display so as to present the 
merchandise attractively and 
make it easy to buy. 

2. Cleanliness of the stock and 
the store in general, good illu- 
mination, and proper ventila- 
tion. 

3. Identification both of the 
store exterior and interior and 
the effective use of signs and 
show cards. 

What can the hardware dealer 
do that the chain store does not 
usually do?— 


1. Point out advantages of the 
merchandise to the prospective 
buyer showing how he will bene- 
fit from these. 

2. Prove that the merchandise 
is good value for the money 
asked so that the built-in quality 
can be appreciated. 

3. Suggest other items re- 
quired to complete the job on 
hand, or associated with the pur- 
chase, or that may be seasonal. 

If you simply show the cus- 
tomer the goods like the girl in 
the dime store, you are worth 
about $18.00 a week. If you 
want more than this, you must do 
more. You must render extra 
service. Your salespeople must 
be more than just order-takers, 
they must be alert to sales op- 
portunities and thoroughly 
trained and equipped to make 
the most of these. 

Now, what can the hardware 
dealer learn from the mail order 
catalog? Among other things, 
a very important lesson. 

1. How to describe the goods. 

If you want to buy a hammer 
usually all the hardware clerk is 
interested in is whether it is a 
claw hammer or a ball pein and 
about all he tells you is the price 
and the fact that it has a good 
heft to it and is well balanced. 

The mail érder catalog, how- 
ever, tells you that it is full 
nickel plated, made of drop 
forged steel, tempered just right 
and the claws are split to a fine 
point. It has a second growth 
hickory handle, mahogany fin- 
ished with iron wedges so the 
head won’t come off, et cetera. 
In other words, it really de- 
scribes the hammer, so that you 
can realize its advantages, ap- 
preciate the quality built into it 
and be convinced that it is good 
value for the money. 

What can the hardware dealer 


do that the mail order catalog 
cannot do?— 

1. Talk to the prospect. Put 
personality into the transaction. 
Add the human element. 

2. See what he has, the equip- 
ment now used, the repairs re- 
quired, the fact that the barn 
needs painting. 

3. Hear the prospect’s view- 
point. Learn his objections and 
thus overcome them. Find out 
what replacements are necessary. 

4. Feel the merchandise and 
let the prospect handle it so as 
to realize the value and sell him- 
self on the product. 

So, the hardware dealer can 
learn from past experience, and 
he can also learn from others. 
He must do all that he has done 
in the past, and he must do more 
than others do. He must move 
with the times. He must keep 
up-to-date. He must not only— 

Have it in stock—Ask them to 
to buy—Show what it does—Go 
after business— 

But also he must capitalize on 
displays, cleanliness and identifi- 
cation, and at the same time, 
point out advantages, prove value 
and suggest other items. In addi- 
tion, he should carefully, accu- 
rately and attractively describe 
features of the product and ap- 
peal to all the senses by giving 
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the prospect the opportunity to 
—Talk, see, hear, feel and thus 
sell himself on the merchandise. 

All this means you must be— 
Better merchants by being— 
Better merchandisers and—Bet- 
ter salesmen. 

In other words, adopt spe- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Meeting the Consumer 





Mrs. Margaret Hewitt, director Hewitt School for Continued Education, the 
first Woman to ever appear on a N.R.H.A. Congress program, brings to the 
Wednesday afternoon session some practical hints for doing a better 
selling job among the women customers and prospects. Says there are 
20,653,000 women over the age of 20 toward whom hardware dealers 
should direct their selling activities. Gives her ideas based on personal 
experiences and on recent survey of other women’s ideas about good 
and poor hardware stores. 





HERE are 20,653,000 cus- 

tomers speaking to you 

through my voice! There 
are just that many women over 
20 years of age in this nation 
buying daily thousands of hard- 
ware store items. But are they 
buying these items in hardware 
stores? You probably know that 
answer better than I, but from 
the investigating I’ve been do- 
ing in the past six weeks, I 
should say you are not getting 
your share of this tremendous 
business. 

If someone should .promise 
you to bring in to your stores 
20,653,000 buying customers in 
the next 12 months, you would 
think that would require super- 
salesmanship, wouldn’t you? It 
is a rather large order, but it 
can be done through some very 
simple sales tactics—which take 
the feminine mind into consider- 
ation. ; 

After all, what you want is 
customers. Why? Because your 
profits depend upon your sales 
and your sales result only from 
customers. Well, what is your 
definition of the ideal customer? 
Probably if each of you should 
answer that question one by one 
the composite definition would 
be something like this: An ideal 
customer is one who shops often, 
who has an incentive to buy, and 
the money to pay for his pur- 
chases. In fact, that customer 
is really the one through whom 
come your salary, rent, taxes 
and profits (if any). And that 
customer is the American 
woman! The world’s best home- 
maker; the best educated, freest, 
most energetic, shrewd, am- 
bitious and open-minded person 
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history has ever known—a 
strictly streamlined American 
product. But with all that, she 
is basically interested in the 
same things Eve liked: comfort, 
beauty, and improvement of her 
living conditions. 

Every day it is estimated that 
10,000,000 women devote an 
average of two and one-half 
hours to shopping. At that rate, 
every day, these women consume 
25,000,000 hours in buying 
goods for their households. It is 
estimated also that between 85 
and 90 per cent of all sales are 
influenced, directly or indirectly, 
by women. In fact, the 20,653,- 
000 American women are un- 
doubtedly the ideal customer be- 
cause they are the actual spend- 
ers of the majority of pay 
checks. 

Finally, women are ideal cus- 
tomers because they have the 
greatest incentive in the world 


to buy—their homes and fami- 
lies. In view of these facts, isn’t 
the American woman’s friend- 
ship and approval of value to the 
several hundred stores repre- 
sented by this gathering? 

In order to know what your 
20,653,000 potential customers 
want to say to you, I have asked 
questions about hardware stores 
of a good many women in the 
past six weeks—women of vari- 
ous types, city bred, country 
bred, college trained—the un- 
trained, mothers, grandmothers, 
college girls, high school girls, 
and business women. My ques- 
tion was: “What does the word 
‘hardware store’ mean to you?” 
Here is a cross-section of their 
answers. Can you take it on the 
chin? Well, anyway, here they 
are! 

From all but four to whom I 
talked *there came first an utter- 
ly blank look, accompanied by a 
sort of mental gasp. Then after 
a pause, came this kind of uni- 
form response. “Well, tools, nails 
and a lot of black things.” 

“A long, narrow place full of 
saws and hammers for carpen- 
ters.” 

“T think I got some fishing 
things in a hardware store once, 
or was it a sporting goods store? 
I don’t remember.” 

““A place where they sell heavy 
things like lawn mowers.” 

“T bought a garbage can in a 
hardware store just a few days 
ago.” 

“The kind of place I feel lost 
in.” 

“The one store in our town 
where you go for everything 
that the grocery and drug stores 
don’t have.” 








“A dark, cave-like place with 
a very high ceiling.” 

Not a very bright picture! 

3ut oh! there were four 
women whose instant reaction 
was enthusiastic: “There is 
nothing so exciting as a hard- 
ware store! All those fascinat- 
ing, usable things, nails and 
things to work with. But there 
is nothing so mean and abomi- 
nable as cheap hardware. You 
have to watch or they will send 
you nails that bend, just because 
you are a woman, I suppose. But 
isn’t it really wonderful to see 
a good lock, or nails that pound 
in straight and smooth, tools 
that are sharp and efficient!” 

The second enthusiast said at 
once: “Oh, a hardware store is 
the next best thing to a Christ- 
mas tree. It’s the most exciting 
thing in the world; locks, hinges, 
bins of nails and the good special 
smell of hardware. I don’t even 
mind its being dirty.” 

Our third booster was rather 
philosophical. “A good hard- 
ware store is the thing that 
makes America different from 
India where they just scratch 
the ground with a stick and live 
in hovels. We'd all be ground 
scratchers if there weren’t good 
tools to work with.” 

Another woman smiled en- 
thusiastically: “A hardware 
store is where you get all sorts 
of kitchen utensils. Just yester- 
day I was in one and saw the 
ideal egg poacher. All my life 
I’ve made a failure of poaching 
eggs, but this utensil solved that 
problem. Another thing I liked 
about that store; I believe they 
are honest. I overheard a woman 
buying some paint. She was an 
interior decorator who wanted a 
gallon can. After asking her a 
few questions, the man brought 
her some smaller cans in differ- 
ent colors and said, ‘This is a 
better paint for your purpose 
and this size will be more eco- 
nomical.” He was really inter- 
ested in giving her a good buy. 
I like that! Sure, I'll go back 
there.” 

Ten years ago I moved into a 
new apartment and, of course, 
had use for numerous gadgets. 
Almost daily I walked back and 
forth to my work on a certain 
street. I remember wishing there 
was a store close by where I 
could get quickly some of the 
things I needed. But I didn’t see 
any such place, so I bought them 
at a devartmert store and a 
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dime store! Two weeks ago, 
walking up that same street and 
being hardware store minded, 
I saw a small shop with a bright 
orange front marked “Hard- 
ware” in black letters. I fairly 
gasped when I looked into the 
window to see how many items 
I could have got there had I lo- 
cated that store when I needed 
them. Thinking perhaps it was 
a new store, I inquired. ‘Oh, 
we’ve been here six years, lady,” 
said the owner in a bored voice 
and he let me walk out again 
without making me feel very wel- 
come or asking me if he could 
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I couldn’t 


do anything for me. 

help wondering if he would be 

there six years from now! 
One more comment. “I have 


noticed that hardware stores 
paint up with very ugly orange 
paint, and that the windows are 
always junky! Still, it’s the 
kind of place once you get in- 
side, you see a lot of useful 
things.” 

“Once you get inside!”’ There’s 
the heart of the matter. If you 
hardware men expect to get your 
share of the money which 20,- 
653,000 women prospects will 
spend this year for hardware 
items which are in your stores, 
you’ve got to do two things: 
first, you'll have to get the 
women into your store, and sec- 
ond, you'll have to treat them 
right after they get in. Trout 
fishing? 3ig game hunting? 
Sports for sissies compared to 
the game of angling for the 
woman customer! But it’s not a 
hard game or a risky game. It’s 
a sure fire cinch if you know the 
rules. 


Now I’m going to give you a 
few simple, common-sense tips; 
if you tollow them, you'll win 
the women’s trade, and the chain 
and department store bogey will 
disappear. 

You aren’t in competition with 
any other merchant, anyway. 
You are in competition with 
yourself! In business if we com- 
pete with ourselves, improve our 
performance day by day, we'll 
find our stroke getting stronger. 
Try it. You’ll be so busy im- 
proving your own technique that 
when the customer—man or 
woman—comes in you won’t be 
afraid he’ll walk out and go to 
some other store to buy. You'll 
be so busy doing a good, honest 
selling job that he’ll be sold! 

But your first move if you 
want the women to buy from you 
is to get them into your store. Ad- 
vert:sing? Well, women like hon- 
est, clear, simple advertising. We 
very much prefer specific, well- 
known brands than we do gen- 
eralizations. We want to know 
straight from the shoulder what 
you have to sell, what it costs, 
and what it will do for us. We 
do not care for the mechanical 
details of manufacture. A 
woman isn’t interested in how 
many screws, bolts, steel, etc., 
an electric refrigerator has; she. 
cares passionately about how it 
looks, acts and wears! 

The fact that so few of the 
women whose comments I gave 
you a few minu‘es ago thought 
of anything but tools in connec- 
tion with hardware stores, shows 
a job for your advertising. 

Your windows are probably 
your best attracters of trade, 
feminine gender! Women are in- 
quisitive! Women are inveterate 
window shoppers. If you have 
ever walked down Main Street 
with your wife, you know what 
I mean! But do you know what 
women see when they stop to 
window shop? Maybe you won’t 
understand, but I'll tell you. 
Women don’t see things as 
things; we see them in terms of 
ourselves, our families, our 
homes. We are very personal 
and self-centered. 

For several vears I’ve win- 
dow shopped up and down Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, twice a 
day. I don’t see dresses and 
furs and rugs and furniture. I 
see myself at the opera in that 
priceless white ermine coat over 
the velvet gown in the other win- 
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Business Legislation 





George S. Olive, president, George S. Olive & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., tells 
Tuesday morning session that trend in government, during past ten 
years, has been toward further centralization by planned programs of 
regimentation and punitive tax measures plus social theories from re- 
formers lacking either practical government or business experiences. 
Discusses Federal and State tax and labor legislation. 





T is evident to all of you that 
| the trend in Government 
within the past 10 years has 
been toward centralization of 
control in the State capitols and 
in Washington by planned pro- 
grams of regimentation and by 
taxes which have been to a con- 
siderable extent punitive’ in 
character, and that Government 
has discouraged business, which 
alone is capable of producing 
wealth and the resulting re- 
covery. The development of 
social theories by reformers lack- 
ing business and governmental 
experience has superseded th 
practical economics under which 
this country has had wonderful 
development. I believe that the 
average American cannot under- 
stand any necessity for the 
President and Congress turning 
upside down the industrial, so- 
cial and financial status of the 
people cf this country. The legis- 
lation to which we have been 
subjected obviously threatens 
gradually to overthrow the con- 
stitutional democracy of the 
United States. 

Let me discuss for a moment 
conditions in Indiana. The gov- 
ernment of the State has within 
recent years certainly gone “big 
time.” Duties of government 
once administered upon decisions 
made on Main Street are now in 
whole or in part a responsibility 
of State House officials. Each of 
you propably has a comparable 
situation in your own State. Our 
State receipts from taxes of vari- 
ous kinds have increased two 
and a half times in the last 10 
years; payments have doubled. 
Balances in State funds are five 
times greater than in 1928. State 
aid to local units of government 
was four times greater in 1937 
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than the comparable amount in 
1928, and grants-in-aid from the 
Federal Government were four 
and one-half times greater. 

The corresponding trend in na- 
tional affairs is well known to 
you. The financial result has 
been an increase in the gross 
Federal debt from its low post- 
war amount at Jan. 1, 1931, of 
about 16 billions, to an amount 
of 37% billions at March 31, 
1938. This is the equivalent of 
more than 90 per cent of the com- 
bined capital, surplus, individed 
profits and deposits of the banks 
of the country which are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Along with this concentra- 
tion of the right to collect and 
spend have come a long series of 
laws aimed at the control of 
agriculture, industry, trade and 
finance; regardless of the ele- 
ments of good intentions in these 
enactments, the national pro- 
gram has, since its beginning in 
1933, come back now almost to 
its starting place, with depres- 
sion and lack of confidence in 
the future, burdened by an enor- 
mous Government debt which is 
still mounting higher. It is in- 
teresting to reflect that the un- 
divided profits of corporations 
have been reduced from 21 bil- 
lions in 1929 to 14 billions ir 
1935. 


The Spending Program 


While the 75th Congress re- 
jected the effort to make the Su- 
preme Court subservient to the 
executive and the elaborate plan 
to give the President carte 
blanche in reshuffling, and re- 
dealing the existing executive 
bureaus and departments, it 
placed in his hands under the 
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spending-lending program four 
and a half billion dollars to be 
used in the discretion of Gov- 
ernment officials for relief, ex- 
pansion of public werks and RFC 
loans, and voted down repeatedly 
attempts to prevent the use of 
these funds for political results. 
It gave the Secretary of Agri- 
culture authority and power to 
promulgate rules, regulations 
and requirements to control and 
restrict products of agriculture; 
also to dictate and control the 
marketing quotas and practices 
of every farmer in America. He 
can draw as much money as he 
thinks is required from the gen- 
eral funds of the public treasury 
for payments to farmers. He is 
granted access to all private rec- 
ords of any individual concerned 
with agricultural products. These 
authorizations are, in effect, a 
drastic curtailment of the free- 
dom of the people, with powers 
to maintain an enormous number 
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JOINT LEGISLATIVE-EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


TO STUDY AND INVESTIGATE MONOPOLIES 


Effects on retail distribution of both the Robinson- 
Patman anti-price discrimination and Tydings-Miller 
resale price maintenance acts are to be considered 
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AGE) 


(Washington 
of HARDWARE 


President Roosevelt’s joint leg- 
islative-executive anti-monopoly 
committee expects to give serious 
consideration to the effects on 
retail distribution of both the 
Robinson-Patman anti-price dis- 
crimination law and the Tydings- 
Miller resale price maintenance 
act. 

Chairman O’Mahoney, 
crat, of Wyoming, sponsor of the 
resolution creating the 
“National Economic Committee” 
and co-author of the controver- 
sial Federal licensing bill, told 
Harpware AGE that activities of 


Demo- 


Senate 


manufacturers to fix prices de-| bers of the committee are: Rich- 


| spite the act’s horizontal agree- 


|} ments. 


both large and small groups of | 


business units are all tied into 
the general problem even though 
the two have to be viewed from 
different 
time there were indications that 
Senator King, Democrat, of 
Utah, who blocked 
passage this session of a fair 
trade law for the District of 
Columbia and who vigorously 
opposed passage of the Tydings 
bill before it became law last 
summer, may utilize his 
bership on the 
push for repeal of the law. 

The Senator introduced a bill 
to carry out that purpose last 
session although he 
there was little likelihood of its 
being made a law. Since being 
named a member of the anti- 
monopoly committee, his view is 
that close scrutiny of the Tyd- 
ings law by the committee is 
“not only justified but clearly 
within the purview of the com- 
mittee’s ‘assignment’.” 

The scope of the joint legisla- 
tive-executive committee, as out- 
lined in the approved resolution, 
includes a study and _ investiga- 
tion on “monopoly and the con- 


angles. At the same 


successfully 


mem- 
committee to 


conceded 


centration of economic power in 
and financial control 
duction and 


over pro- 
distribution — of 
The 


ator has frequently assailed the 


goods and services.” Sen- 


Tydings law as monopolistic, in- 
sisting that in effect it permits 
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The Federal Trade Com- 





ard C. Patterson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce; William O. 


mission’s attitude on the price | Douglas, chairman of SEC; with 


maintenance law is well known 
and that agency can be ex- 
pected to align its support with 
the Senator. The FTC’s repre- 
sentative on the committee is 
Commissioner Garland Ferguson. 

While the FTC and _ other 
agencies represented on_ the 
committee were laying plans to 
bring before the full) member- 
ship subjects in which they are 
particularly interested, the De- 
partment of Commerce was pre- 
paring to bring before the com- 
mittee complaints received dur- 
ing the February conference of 
One of the 
primary complaints voiced at the 


small business men. 


conference was against chains 


and absentee ownership and 
many spokesmen supported the 
Patman chain store tax measure 
and another Patman bill pend- 
ing at that time aimed at elim- 
retail 


inating factory-owned 


stores. Under such — circum- 
stances there appeared to be the 
chances for a wide divergence 
of opinion within the committe: 
itself as to 


be taken in respect to both the 


what course would 


Robinson-Patman and Tydings- 
Miller laws. 

that 
other issues such as the Borah- 


There were signs, too, 


O'Mahoney Federal licensing 
would be the basis for dissen- 
sion within the committee. 
While both O’Mahoney and 
Borah have insisted that they 
have no intention of turning the 
committee’s work into a_ build- 


up for their licensing proposal, 


there are other members who 


are known to bitterly oppose the 
who that 


measure and expect 


endorsement by the committee 
of the licensing bill or a= simi- 
inevitable with 
Borah at the 


lar proposal is 
O'Mahoney and 
helm. 


The executive department mem- 


| 





Jerome N. Frank, alternate; 
Herman Oliphant, general coun- 
sel of the Treasury and cred- 
ited with authorship of the un- 
distributed profits tax law; with 
Rear Admiral Christian Peoples, 
alternate; Garland Ferguson, 
chairman of the FTC, with 
Commissioner Ewin L. Davis as 
alternate; and Thurman Arnold, 
head of the anti-trust division 
of the Department of Justice. 

The Congressional members 
of the committee are Senators 
O’Mahoney, William E. Borah, 
and William H. King; Repre- 
Hatton W. Sumners, 
Democrat, of Texas; Edward W. 
Eicher, Democrat, of Iowa, and 
B. Carroll Reece, Republican, of 
Tennessee. 

The committee, which has 
$500,000 to conduct its investiga- 
tion, will seek to determine (1) 


sentatives 


the cause of business concentra- 
tion and control and their effect 
upon competition; (2) the effect 
of, existing price systems and 
policies of industry upon the 
general trade level, employment, 
long-term profits, and consump- 
the effect of ex- 
and other 


tion; and (3) 
tax, 
Government policies upon com- 


isting patent, 
petition, price levels, unemploy- 
ment, profits and consumption. 
The committee also has been in- 
structed to investigate the sub- 


| ject of Governmental adjustment 


of the purchasing power of the 
dollar so as to attain 1926 com- 
modity price levels. 

It has been directed to make 
recommendations to Congress 
covering legislative proposals 
touching on these subjects, in- 
cluding the improvement of anti- 
trust policy and procedure and 
the “establishment of national 
corporations en- 


among the 


standards for 
gaged in commerce 


states.” 








H. D. LAIDLEY 


LAIDLEY HEADS SALES 
FOR STANDARD ELECTRIC 
H. D. Laidley has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge 
of sales for the Standard Elec- 
tric Mfg. Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 
He was formerly general sales 
for the appliance divi- 
sion of the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. Earlier in his ca- 
reer, Mr. Laidley was connected 
with the Federal Lamp Division 
of the National Lamp Works of 


manage! 


the General Electric Co., and 
was general manager during 


nine of twelve years there. Later 
he was co-organizer and partner 
of R. Cooper, Jr., Chicago dis- 
tributor for the General Electric 
Co., serving for five years as 
vice-president and director. In 
1930 he organized the Laidley 
Co. to distribute General Elec- 
tric appliances in Portland, Ore., 
and three years later sold that 
business to the General Electric 
Supply Corp. 

Mr. Laidley will direct Stand- 
ard’s “Free Cooking” campaign 
which will be carried on through 
consumer, trade, and direct-mail 
advertising and which has neces- 
sitated expansion of the 
pany’s sales force. 


com 


CHISHOLM-MOORE 
APPOINTS IN SOUTHEAST 
Jess A. Brewer has been ap- 

pointed southeastern representa- 
tive for all products manufac- 
tured by the Chisholm-Moore 
Hoist Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
He will make his headquarters 
in Atlanta, Ga. 
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i NEW BANKRUPTCY BILL PUTS SMALL FIRMS 
; ON A PAR WITH LARGE CORPORATIONS | 
A 
5 New measure gives greater protection in reorganization 
4 proceedings under Section 77-b to investors. Federal court 
: machinery available to small firms and individuals 
(Washington Bureau | other direction—against making | their earnings to pay the debts. | 
: of HARDWARE AGE) the process burdensome and un- Both Senator O’Mahoney. | 
President Roosevelt has af-| certain and causing management | Democrat, of Wyoming, and 
t fixed his signature to the | to avoid reorganization. Representative Chandler, Demo 
i Chandler bankruptcy _ bill—a There were also some fears | crat, of Tennessee, described the 
: measure described by its Senate | expressed that the SEC would | pj) as designed to promote “re- 
sponsor, Senator O’Mahoney, as be given too large a role un~ | habilitation of business rather 
putting small business houses | der the approved bill, resulting than liquidation.” During the 
and individuais on a par with possibly In delays _and other course of public hearings on the 
railroads and large corporations | Complications. But in the ap- ee 
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under the bankruptcy statutes 
by making available to them 
Federal court machinery. Ap- 
proval of the bill marked che 
completion of years of Congress- 
ional effort to revamp and liber- 
alize the 50-year-old bankruptcy 
statutes. 

The new law, which becomes 
effective on Sept. 23, outlines 
new methods for efficient pro- 
ceedings, tightens enforcement of 
the criminal 
fies provisions covering prefer- 
ences, liens and fmaudulent con- 
veyances. It empowers the Se- 
curity and Exchange Commis- 
sion to intervene by request of 
a Federal Judge in corporate re- 
organizations to protect the in- 
terests of stockholders and other 
investors and to intervene on its 
own motion when the action is 
approved by the judge. 

Approval of the measure wa3 
immediately hailed by the SEC 
as marking a successful end to 
a battle waged by them to give 
greater protection in reorganiza- 
tion proceedings under Section 
77-b to The Amer- 
ican Bar Association, the Amer- 
Banking 
other groups have cooperated for 


investors. 


ican Association and 
more than five years with Con- 
gressional committees in _ work- 
ing toward such legislation. 
Prompted by the rather wide- 
spread belief that Section 77-b, 
the result of experience gained 
during the lean years between 
1929 and 1933, went too far in 
facilitating reorganizations, spon- 
the Chandler bill at- 
tempted to tighten up the statu- 
tory provisions but were warned 
against going far in the 


sors of 


too 


JULY 14, 1938 


sections and clari-- 


proved bill, the SEC’s power was 
somewhat curtailed over previous 
drafts. For example, in 
where the scheduled indebted- 
ness is less than $3,000,000, re- 
plans may be re- 
ferred to the Commission for ex- 
amination and report but only at 
the discretion of the judge. 
Where the scheduled indebted- 
ness exceeds $3,000,000, the 
court is required to refer to 
the SEC any _ reorganization 
plans regarded by it as worthy 
of consideration. But in both 
cases the commission’s reports 
are of an advisory nature and 
final approval or disapproval is 
up to the judge, thus avoiding 
any division of jurisdiction. 
When requested to intervene to 
protect the public interest, U. S. 


cases 


organization 


attorneys must participate in the 
proceedings and protect the in- 
terest of the investors. 

The SEC regards the crux of 
the law to be the section pro 
viding for the appointment of 
The se 
lection of such a trustee is made 
discretionary with the 
where the liabilities are 
than $250.000 and mandatory if 
liabilities are for that amount 
or more. Additional 
may be named by the judge 
deemed necessary to provide the 
with the benefit ot 


“disinterested trustees.” 


judge 


less 


trustees 
if 


court ex- 
of the debtor. 

Another 
allows wage 
garnishments, execution and high 
court costs by amortizing their 
debts over a period of years 


the law 


earners to 


revision in 
avoid 


funds taken 





istering the 





perience of officers or employees 


with a bankruptcy court admin- | 
from | 


measure, they said the new law 


is intended to prohibit agree- 
ments fixing fees in bankruptey 
proceedings, to prevent conceal- 
ment of assets, and to provid 
for studies to determine whether 
went 


a person or corporation 


into bankruptcy deliberately. 


HOLMER MANAGES SALES 
FOR MID-STATES STEEL 
The Mid-States Steel & Wire 

Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., has ap- 

pointed N. A. 


Holmer, general 


sales manager. This is a newly 
created position. Both M. C. 
Mason and H. E. Nickloy will 


continue as sales managers in 
charge of their particular assign- 
Mr. 
had been general sales manager 
for several of the 


Mills Co., 


apolis, Minn. 


ments. Holmer previously 
U nity 


Minne- 


years 
Distributing 





N. A. HOLMER 





ROBERT GILMORE 


J. & L. COMPLETES NEW 
WIRE ROPE PLANT 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., has com- 
pleted a modern wire rope plant 
at Muncy, Lycoming County, Pa., 
as an additional unit of 
and development 
gram. The new plant is to be 
known as the Gilmore Wire 
Rope Division of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. and marks 
the corporation’s entry into a 
new line of finished products in- 
cluding wire rope for oil country 
use, for general construction pur- 
poses and for industrial applica- 
tion. 

The fabrication and 
the products of this new plant 
are to be under the direction and 
of Robert Gilmore, 


its ex- 


pansion pro- 


sales of 





supervision 

general manager, whose offices 
| will be at Muncy. Mr. Gilmore’s 
entire business experience has 


been in the wire rope field. 


NEW SENTINEL RADIO 

DISTRIBUTORS 

The Morrow-Thomas Hardware 
| Co., Amarillo, Tex., has been ap- 
| pointed distributor for the 
tinel line of farm and city radios 
manufactured by the Sentinel 
Radio Corp., 2222 West Diversey 


Sen- 


Parkway, Chicago. Herbert H. 
Horn, Los Angeles, Calif., has 


| 

| 

| been appointed representative in 
| California. 

| 2eé May has been promoted 
|to the company’s sales depart- 
| ment. He will cover the southern 
| 


and southeastern territories. 











PRESIDENT VETOES STREAM POLLUTION BILL 
BECAUSE OF FINANCIAL TECHNICALITY 


(Washington Bureau 
of HARDWARE AGE) 


The stream pollution control 
bill, the result of months of de- 
lay and controversy on the part 
of Congressional conferees to 


whom it had been 


when President Roosevelt ad- 
ministered a pocket-veto because 
of a financial technicality in the 
approved measure. 

“T appreciate the importance 
of the results sought to be ac- 
complished by the legislation 
and I fully approve the estab- 
lishment of a Division of Water 
Pollution Control in the Public 


Health Service,” the President | 


said in explaining his action. 
“This bill, however, provides for 


the direct presentation, through | 


the Secretary of the Treasury, of 
the recommendations of the Sur- 
geon General for the authoriza- 
tion by Congress of specific proj- 
ects to be carried on under the 
loan or grant-in-aid provisions of 
the bill, without any  oppor- 
tunity for review by the Chief 
Executive.” 

Briefly, the President objected 


to the machinery proposed for | 


financing the various projects 
and, in effect, said that Con- 
gress had gone too far in desig- 
nating how the money was to 
be handled. He observed that 
the proposal “runs counter to 
the fundamental concept of our 
budget system” and that appro- 
priations for pollution control 
projects should be handled just 


as are all other Federal appro- | 


priations; that is, based on esti 
mates submitted in the annual 
budget. 

Despite the Presidential veto, 
little if any opposition to the 
move was anticipated. 
Lonergan, 


Senator 
Democrat, of Con. 
necticut, sponsor of the Senate 
bill, had already criticized the 
compromise draft as containing 
many imperfections, inconsisten- 
cies, and administrative prob- 
lems and said the measure was 


devoid of the necessary machin- | 


ery for broad Federal control. 

At the same time 
chapters of the Izaak Walton 
League and other anti-stream 
pollution groups commended the 
President on his action. The 
prevailing view in these circles 
was that the measure lacked en- 
forcement teeth and although it 
contemplated an annual expendi- 
ture of $700,000, was classified 
as merely a spending bill di- 
recting the Public Health Servy- 
ice to do further research work. 

The bill, as passed by both 
houses of Congress, provided for 
cooperation loans and grants to 


48 


referred, | 
failed of enactment on June 25) 


various | 


| states, municipalities and indus- 
tries for abatement of pollution. 
Provisions of the more stringent 
Senate bill were, for the most 
part, largely rejected in favor 
of the Vinson House draft. By 
this action the conferees struck 
out Federal “standards of pur- 
ity” for all streams—a provision 
which put saturation beyon¢ 
these standards to be a “com- 
|mon nuisance,” subject to in- 
junction, and damage suits. 
The Public Health 
|the designated administrative 
agency, would study pollution 
| problems and cooperate with in- 
| dustries, municipalities and other 
public bodies for the purpose of 
curtailing pollution. The meas- 
ure gave Congressional consent 
|1o inter-state compacts and the 


“ 


|Health Service was empowered 
}to make surveys of specific 
| stream pollution problems at the 
|request of the States. Loans 
were limited to one-third of the 
total cost of the project but 
{there was no limit placed on 
}loans and grants to industries. 
| Regulations for loans and grants- 
|in-aid were to have been pro- 
imulgated by the Treasury De- 





| partment. 

Senator Lonergan plans to re- 
new efforts to have the law per- 
fected at the next session of 
| Congress. Wildlife and sporting 
jeuthusiasts have promised their 
| assistance. 


| SIMONDS SAW & STEEL 
IN NEW PLANT 


The Simonds Saw and Steel 
| Co. is moving into its new win- 
|dowless plant at Fitchburg, 
|Mass. The company built this 
| plant in 1931 but did not at- 
|tempt to move into it then be- 
|cause of the severe business de- 
| pression. The plant covers almost 
| five acres. It is all on one floor 
}and will contain the main Fitch- 
| burg saw and knife plant, the 
| Fitchburg file and hack saw 
| plant and also the Chicago plant 
where band saws and crosscut 
| saws are manufactured. 

Moving and installation of ma- 
| chinery will require from eight 
‘to 12 months. The original idea 
| of building this windowless fac- 


| ditions for the factory em- 


Service, | 





| tory was to provide working con- | 


| ployees which would equal those | 


|of any executive office. The 
|company felt that the nearest 
| approach to ideal conditions for 
its employees could be obtained 
only through the development of 
such a windowless plant. 








| pletely air-conditioned with a 


There are no partitions what- | 
|soever in the plant. It is com- | 


system which allows for chang- 
ing over 500,000 cu. ft. of air 
every 10 minutes. It will be 
illuminated with special lights 
which’ were originally developed 
for this plant and which will 
give a uniform light intensity of 
20-foot candles on the working 
plane. 


B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
TRANSFERS ASPELL 


Thomas A. Aspell, for the past 
nine years general sales manager 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, original equipment 
lire division, has been assigned 
to executive sales duties  fol- 
lowing an extended illness. G. 
FE. Brunner, formerly assistant 
manager of sales of that division, 





has assumed the managership. | 


He will make his headquarters 
in Akron, 


CENTRAL STATES CLUB 
ROSTER REACHES 105 

The Central States Hardware 
Club, an organization of sales- 
men of 15 years’ experience sell- 
ing the hardware trade, and 
meeting in Chicago, TIll., has 
achieved a total membership of 
105. The Club has for its creed 
the following: 

“To aid in the advancement 
and expansion of our industry in 
all of its markets, for the great- 
est welfare of the industry. To 
promote good will between all 
branches of this industry. Be- 
lieving the animating principle 
of a member is service—ren- 
dered efficiently, honorably and 
truthfully to his organization, his 
employers, his customer, his 
friends and his family.” 

Dues are $2.00 a year. Off- 
cers of the Central Hardware 
Club are: president, Allan J. 
Coleman; E. R. Swift, The Stan- 
ley Works, vice-president, and 
Ben Leve, The Carborundum 
Co., secretary-treasurer. Mr. Leve 
has his office at 3630 S. Iron 
St., Chicago. 





BEN LEVE 





OLESEN HEADS LYON’S 
STEEL FIXTURE DEPT. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Aurora, Ill., has appointed J. M. 
Olesen as manager of its steel 
fixture division. The former store 





J. M. OLESEN 


fixture division and automotive 
division have been consolidated, 
renamed, and placed under his 
management. For the past nine 
years Mr. Olesen has been asso- 
ciated with the company as as- 
sistant manager of the store fix- 
ture division. Products of the 
new division will include steel 
display fixtures for hardware, 
auto accessory, food, stationery, 
department, and automobile 
dealer stores. 


BROOKLYN APPLIANCE 
GROUP DISCUSSES RADIO 
CONTRACTS 


Resale price maintenance con- 
tracts on radio sets were dis- 
cussed at the June 29 meeting 
of the Electrical Appliance Deal- 
ers Association of Brooklyn, held 
at Joe’s Restaurant, 330 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. President 
James J. Schneer presided over 
the meeting which was attended 
by more than 170 members and 
guests. 

D. W. May, General Electric 
Co., outlined for the meeting the 
general nature of contracts, un- 
der the Feld-Crawford Act, for 
resale price maintenance on radio 
receiving sets. He emphasized 
the need for dealers adhering 
to such contracts, if they want 
to protect their profits. 

Ralph Ceriello, chairman of the 


board of directors of the associa-. 


tion, outlined plans of the co- 
operating utility companies for 
a campaign on I.E.S. lamps. 
Sales of these lamps are to be 
financed by the dealers on a 3- 
month payment basis, the dealer 
being allowed the same _ period 
of time in which to pay for the 
merchandise. 
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SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. HONORS 
TWO 50-YEAR EMPLOYEES 


At a meeting of department 
heads of the Simmons Hardware 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., J. T. Riley, 





J. T. RILEY 


Missouri 


and Ed- 


sales manager of the 
and Kansas territories, 
ward A. Beimdiek, foreman of 
the printing department, were 
presented with gold watches 
commemorating their 50 years of 
service with the company. L. E. 
Crandall, president of Simmons, 


made the presentation. Mr. 
Beimdiek also received a gold 


chain and Masonic emblem from 
the employees of the catalog and 
printing departments. 

Mr. Riley joined the company 
in 1888 as a boy. He worked in 
the retail departmept for many 


years and after it was discon- 
tinued, he worked in the stock 
department. Later he went on 


the road and traveled in the St. 
Joseph, Mo., district. In 1907 
Mr. Riley was made sales man- 
ager for Missouri. 


Mr. Beimdiek started work for | 


the company in 


1888 as job 


press feeder when the presses 


were supplied with foot power. 
When the 


printing department 


was and cylinder 
he was trans- 
ferred to the cylinder press de- 
partment and learned to set type 
and became a compositor. Lino- 
types were next installed and 
Mr. Beimdiek went to the lino- 
type school in Chicago where he 
received a thorough knowledge 
of this machine and became a 
linotype operator as well. 


enlarged 
presses put in, 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 
PROMOTES VERITY, SEBALD 

Calvin Verity has been elected 
executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, and W. W. Sebald has 
been elected vice-president and 
assistant general manager of the 
company. 

Mr. Verity first started to work 
with ‘the companyas a high school 
boy during vacations. On gradu- 
ating from Cornell University, 
his first regular job was on the 
night shift in the boiler house 
in 1911. Later he became boiler 


Bureau 
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(Washington 
of HARDWARE 


Heads of four Government de- 
partments and the Controller of 
the Currency expect the newly 
approved liberalized _ banking 
regulations, which became effec- 
tive July 1, to stimulate bank 
loans and remove at least some 
grounds for the complaint voiced 
by small that 
they are virtually shut out of the 
capital market. 


business houses 


The new rules, promulgated 
by the Controller of the Cur- 
rency, and approved by the 


Treasury Department, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp., 
and the Federal Reserve Board, 
will affect both the lending and 
investment policies of every 
bank in the country. Changes in 
the regulations of primary im- 
portance to small business units 
include: 

(1) <A. provision permitting 
banks to make commercial loans 
over periods of more than nine 
months, eliminating the classifi- 
cation of “slow” loans and the 
possibility of criticism by bank 
provided repayment 
seems reasonably assured; and 
(2) A clause allowing bank- 
invest in the bonds of 


examiners 


ers to 








EDWARD A. BEIMDIEK 








1938 


| small local corporations whether 


lor not‘the securities are listed 
‘on stock exchanges—a change 


American | 


house foreman, assistant einai ia $5.78. 


intendent of power, construction 
foreman and millwright. In 1921 


1926 assistant general manager 
in addition to his responsibilities 


as treasurer. He was _ electec 
vice-president and assistant gen- 
eral manager in 1930 and in 1933 
executive vice-president and as- 
sistant general manager. 
Mr. Sebald, who for 
years has been Armeco’s 
president in charge of commer- 
cial activities, became associated 
with the company in 1906. He 
was made assistant general man- 
|ager of sales in 1919. In 1924 
| he was made assistant vice-presi- 
| dent and in 1926, vice-president. 


several 


vice- 





EMPIRE LEVEL OFFERS 
SPECIAL DEAL 

| The Empire Level Mil- 

| waukee, Wis., is offering a No. 


1 Pacemaker Assortment of 


Co., 


| 

jlevels to the hardware trade 
through hardware wholesalers. 
|The assortment includes four, 


| 24-inch levels packed complete 
| in a fibre case. The dealer cost 
of the assortment is $3.75 
the suggested retail selling price 


and 





REVISED BANKING REGULATIONS STIMULATE 
BANK LOANS TO SMALL BUSINESS FIRMS 


designed to invest- 
ments in local established indus- 
tries. However, such _ invest- 
ments must be “marketable” 
have a market such as to “ren- 
der sales at intrinsic value read- 
ily available,’—and, as was the 
case in the past, cannot be dis- 
tinctly or predominantly specu- 
lative at the time of purchase. 
The new approved uniform 
bank examination procedure sub- 
stantially liberalizes the classifi, 
cation of loans and deductions 
to be made in computing the net 
sound capital of a bank. It is 
partly through this revision that 
the participating Government 
agencies hope to stimulate bank 


encourage 


loans. 

The entire subject of liberal- 
ization has been a controversial 
one for months, with Federal Re- 
Board Chairman Eccles 
advocating a more liberal re- 
vision than did representatives 
from other departments. The 
opposition argument was _ based 
on the premise that the proposed 
changes would tend to weaken 
the banking structure; that such 
a revision might be too high a 
price to pay for temporary busi- 
recovery. The plan finally 
approved by President Roose- 
velt, representing a compromise, 
was described by participants as 
designed to adequately saic guard 


serve 


ness 








he was elected treasurer and in | 


| 





the banking structure. 





NEW AGENCY SALES DEPT. 
FOR WESTINGHOUSE 

A new agency sales department 

has been created by the Westing- 

house Electric & Mfg. Co. F. R. 


Kohnstamm has been appointed 





F. R. KOHNSTAMM 


manager of the department and 
will make his headquarters in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He will also 
continue his duties as 
manager of the lighting division 
also located in Cleveland. 

The responsibilities of the new 
department will be to develop 
sales volume for all apparatus of 
the company other than domes- 
tic equipment, lamps, and certain 
other products now sold through 
retail channels, that are now dis- 
tributed through sales agencies 
appointed by the company. The 
new department will direct and 
develop sales policies, market 
outlets, advertising, and promo- 


present 


tion of all apparatus under its 
jurisdiction, sold through dis- 
tributorships and similar sales 
agencies. 


RIDDLE PROMOTES SALES 
FOR FREE-MAN STOKERS 


George B. Riddle has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager 
of the Free-Man Stoker division 
of the Ilfinois Iron & Bolt Co., 
918 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. He will have charge of all 
advertising and sales promotion 
activities and will be located in 
the company’s general offices at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Riddle was formerly en- 
gaged in sales planning and 
dealer merchandising work for 
the Frigidaire division of the 
General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio. Prior to that time 
he was sales director of the 
American Steel Wool Co. in New 
York City. His background in- 
cludes sales promotion and ad- 


Sales 


vertising experience with the 
Gibson Electric Refrigeration 
Corp. and the Williams Oil-O- 


Matic Heating Corp. 
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ONLY SIX STATES HAVE YET TO SUBMIT PLANS 


TO RECEIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS 


(Washington Bureau 
of HARDWARE AGE) 


Representatives of retail or- 
ganizations and state vocational 
education authorities, called to 
Washington by the Commission- 
to help draft 


under 


er of Education 
administrative 
the George-Deen law, were told 
at a two-day conference (July 1, 
2), that only six states have yet 
to submit plans under which vo- 
cational education through Fed- 
eral aid will be available for the 
first time to distributing trades 


standards 


employees. 
States which have not submit- 


ted plans to the Office of Edu- 


cation for approval include 
Maine » New Mexico, Vermont, 
Washington, Alaska, and the 


District of Columbia. 
States have had their individual 
plans approved. 

Approval of state supervisors 
and teacher trainers, a require 
ment laid down under the law 
in view of Federal participation 
has been given to 21 states by 
the Office of Education. 

In addition to vocational edu- 


cation directors from various 
states attending the conference 
were representatives of — the 
American Retail Federation, the | 
National Retail Drygoods Asso- | 
ciation and the Medium Price 
Variety Stores, two delegatcs 


from the Commerce Department, 
and recognized leaders in the 
field of business education. 

B. Frank Kyker, special agent 
for the education 
division, said that the conference 
was called to the 
of interested persons the 
qualification of personnel to su- 
pervise and administer the pro- 
gram in the States and the spe- 
cific nature of the training to 
be offered workers in distributive 


distributive 


solicit 
on 


occupations. It was indicated 
that a general conference may 


be called within two months to 
further advise all 
phases of the George-Deen law. 


officials on 

To what extept employees of 
hardware and other retail and 
wholesale stores have taken ad- 
vantage of the courses -offered 
will not be known until early 
in September, according to Mr. 
Kyker. At that time, informa- 
tion due in Washington is ex- 
pected to show the number of 


classes made possible through 
Federal aid, type of courses 
offered, enrollment figures and 


other information. 

Under the plan previously out- 
lined by the Office of Educa- 
tion, any person in a distributive 
involving contact 
with customers, will be eligible 


occupation, 


advice | 





| 
| 


to enroll in a part-time class if 


| not less than 14 years of age, 
or in an evening class if not 
less than 16 years of age. 


Classes organized will attempt to 
meet the needs of these general 
occupational levels in the distri- 
bution field: 

Managers and operators; sales 
managers, branch managers and 


local representatives; depart- 
ment heads, supervisors, etc.; 
| purchasing agents and buyers; 
salespeople, sales agents and 
buyers: store service workers 
contacting the public; delivery 
men or driver salesmen; and 


The other | 


other miscellaneous workers con- 
tacting customers. 

Retailers obtain 
additional should 
write to the vocational education 
division of their state education 
departments. The commercial! 
education service of the Office of 


anxious to 
information 


Education cooperates with the 
state board for vocational edu- 
cation by offering assistance 
through special agents familiar 


with distributive training — re- 
quirements. Its job as _ pre- 
scribed by the iaw is to exam- 
ine and approve the 
State plans for distributive edu- 
cation; to approve the personnel 


various 


designated by the States; to 
audit financial reports of the 


State systems and to supervise 
the allocation of funds available. 
Congress appropriated $1,200,- 
000 under the program for allo- 
cation to the states for a one- 
year period. For every dollar 
advanced by the Federal gov- 
ernment, which is based on the 
population, the states will be re- 
quired to put up 50 cents, but 
that ratio will be hiked 10 per 
cent each year until 1946, when 
the states will be matching Fed- 
funds dollar for dollar. 
George-Deen Act pre- 
scribes that the Federal funds 
shall be spent for salaries and 
traveling expenses for teachers, 


eral 


The 


supervisors, and for teacher 
training in distributive occupa- 





tional subjects. 








PENNA. RIFLE & PISTOL ASSN. GETS HOPPE TROPHY 


The Frank A. Hoppe Memo- 
rial silver trophy was presented 
to the newly organized Pennsyl- 


vania Rifle & Pistol Assn., Inc., 


| at its inaugural matches at Indi- 


antown Gap, Pa., by Frank C. 
Hoppe, president, for Frank A. 


| Hoppe, Inc., Philadelphia, manu- 


facturer of gun cleaning prod- 
ucts. The trophy was donated 


in honor of the company’s foun- 
der, Mr. Hoppe’s father, 
was long prominent in_ rifle 
marksmanship. Mr. Hoppe is 
vice-president of the small bore 
division of the Pennsylvania Rifle 


& Pistol Assn. and a nationally 
distinguished small-bore marks- 
man. He was captain of the 





who | 


1937 U. S. International Dewar 
Team, and is a past winner of 
|New York’s Metropolitan Pre- 


liminary Match, the Palma Small 
Bore Match at Sea Girt, N. J., 
and the Gould Memorial Match 
| at Atlanta, Ga., as well as many 
| others. 
| The 


| property 





trophy is the perpetual 
of the association and 
| will be competed for annually at 
| the state =mall bore matches. It 
|is to be awarded each year to 
| the winner of the grand aggre- 
| gate match, or highest average 
all rifle 


matches shot during the associa- 


| scorer in small bore 
| 


i ’ 
| on s annual tournament, 


Frank C. Hoppe 
shown with the 
Frank A. Hoppe 
Memorial Trophy. 











WILLIAM L. ENFIELD 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
HONORS G-E MAN 


William L. Enfield, manager of 
the General Electric Company’s 
incandescent lamp department’s 
lamp development laboratory at 
Nela Park, Cleveland, recently 
received the degree of “Doctor 
of Engineering” from the Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science at Manhattan, 
Kans. The honor was paid Mr. 
Enfield in recognition of the 
outstanding service he has ren- 
dered in the advancement of 
lighting progress since his gradu- 
ation from Kansas State College 
in 1909 at which time he received 
his degree of B.S. in electrical 
engineering. 


RAUCHER MFG. CO. 
ADDS TO PLANT 
Raucher Mfg. Co., Nor- 


Conn., manufacturer of 
clothes lines, chalk and mason 
lines, Venetian blind cord and 
a general line of braided cord, 
has recently increased their plant 
by a brick building and also 
erected an adjoining building. 
New equipment has been _in- 
stalled. 


The 


wich, 


CONNECTICUT BLOWER CO. 
ADDS TO SALES STAFF 


The Connecticut Blower Co.. 
Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of 
air handling equipment, has ap- 
pointed two additional sales en- 
gineers: Julius Lamparzyk of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Arthur Pol- 
ston of Louisville, Ky. Mr. Lam- 
parzyk will cover Ohio and Mr. 
Polston will cover Kentucky. 





METROPOLITAN HARDWARE 
DINNER, NOV. 15 


The Metropolitan Hardware 
Association will hold its annual 
banquet Nov. 15, 1938, at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York 
City. C. H. Tilson, 92 Morning- 
side Ave., New York, is secre- 
tary of the association. 
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Three days of good fellowship 
without a thought of buying or 
selling were the lot of 120 mem- 
bers and ladies of the Associated 
Pot and Kettle Clubs of America 
during their eleventh annual con- 
vention at the Santa Barbara 
Biltmore Hotel in Montecito, 
California, on June 24, 25 and 
26. 

Praise was showered on Wel- 
din R. Read, president of the 
Los Angeles Pot and Kettle 
Club, for his able handling of 
the many duties of general chair- 
man of this very successful con- 
vention. Jointly sharing honors 





and work these mem- | 
bers of his hard working com- 
mittee: A. G. Fischer, Andrew | 
E. Bird and A. F. Tengwald. 

At the business meeting the re- 
port of secretary-treasurer W. 
Clark Wright, Portland,  indi- 
cated all the associated clubs to 
be in very fine shape regarding | 


were 


finances and memberships. Sub- | 
stantial gains during the past 


year were a source of gratifica- | 
tion to retiring President A. Hel- 
lenthal, Seattle. 

Adaption of the recommenda- 
tion that each new member be 
inducted into each regional club | 
through the means of a pre- 
scribed ritual means that each 
new member will subscribe to 
the code of ethics of the Asso- 
ciated Pot and Kettle Clubs. 
This code sets forth the aim of 
the clubs which are? “The buiid- 
ing of good-will,” “The further- 
ance of cooperation,” and “The 


——— —— 


promotion of good fellowship 
among members and among 
men.” 





At the Saturday night dinner 
dance, the following elected ofh- 
cers were installed by past presi- | 
dent W. S. McCune, Los An- | 
geles, who acted as master of | 
ceremonies: president, George 
H. Slater, The Vollrath Co., Los 
Angeles; secretary-treasurer, A. 
G. Fischer, J. W. Robinson Co.., 
Los Angeles; regional vice-presi- 
dents, R. H. Saxton, Los An- 
geles; Mike Sweyd, San Fran- 
cisco; Mac S. Sprincin, Seattle; 
Curt Beste, Portland; Theo. B. 
Carter, Oakland; publicity direc- 
tor, Phil Seagrave, San Francisco. 
Directors: Wm. F. Smith, Los 
Angeles; Charles G. Putman, 
San Francisco; Harry C. Glea- 
son, Seattle; Robert Morrison, 
Portland; Roy Johnson, Oak- 
land. Sidney Zobel, San Fran- 
cisco, and A. F. Tengwald, Los 
Angeles, were appointed to assist 
Andy Bird in presenting the 1939 
convention. Directory Committee: 
Harry Davis, chairman, Los An- 
geles; O. M. Tucker, Portland. 
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GEORGE H. SLATER, VOLLRATH CO., LOS ANGELES 
HEADS ASSOCIATED POT AND KETTLE CLUBS 


and Fred Woods, San Francisco. 
As a result of excellent work the 
by-laws committee was continued 
ia office. They are G. A. Hallen- 
scheid, M. Sweyd, James Stew- 
art. J. P. Cummings and E. S. 
Rubins. 

C. A. L. Wilson made the pres- 
entation of a properly inscribed 
gold watch to retiring president 
A. Hellenthal. Every past presi- 
dent of the Associated Clubs was 
in attendance at the convention. 

By winning the gold tourna- 
ment, the gold trophy formerly 
held by the Portland Club now 
passes into the custody of the 
Los Angeles club until next year. 


HARDWARE GOLF ASSN. 
TO PLAY SEPT. 15-17 

The Hardware Golf Associa- 
tion will hold its thirteenth an- 
nual golf tournament, Sept. 15, 
16, and 17, at the Elms Hotel, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. R. A. 
Sundvahl, The Corbin Screw 
Corp., 321 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, is secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 


At a meeting of officers and 
directors, June 24, in Peoria, 


Ill., it was again decided to limit 
the number of golfers playing in 
the tournament because only one 
18-hole gelf course is available. 
Number of players has been set 
at 176. The fee for golf entry is 
$5.00 each. There will be no 
limit to non-golfers. Their mem- 
bership fee is $5.00. All fees 
collected are used to pay the ex- 
penses and buy prizes. Hotel 
rates will be $6.75 each for two 
in a room and for single rooms, 


$8.00 each. 


The social highlight of the 


convention the Spanish 
Cabaret and entertainment spon- 


was 


sored by C. A. Ott, hardware 
retailer of Santa Barbara, and 
an active member of the Los 


Angeles club. The entire troupe 
of entertainers from the renowned 
El Paseo Cafe put on a Spanish 
Hostess for 
ladies during their stay in Santa 


show. the visiting 


Barbara was the charming Mrs. 
Charles A. Ott, who arranged the 





several teas and garden tours. 
| Assisting her were the Misses 


Lois Copley and Betty Tift, both 
from the Ott Hardware Co. 








A feature of the golf party | 
this year will be a special floo 
show on Thursday evening. Sept. 
15. This will enable the tourna- 
ment players to get together and 
find out the flights in which they 
are placed for Friday morning’s 
first round and their op- 
ponents and starting time. 

Officers of the Hardware Golf 
Association are: president, Ward 


Walker, Isaac Walker Hardware 


also 


Co., Peoria, Ill.; George H. 
Halpin, Minnesota Mining & 


Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.; sec- 
retary, Mr. Sundvahl. Directors 
are: J. C. Shepherd, Sheffield | 
Steel Co., Kansas City, Mo.; W. 
M. Baldwin, Rogers & Baldwin 
Hdwe. Co., Springfield, Mo.: C. | 
D. Junge, Witte Hdwe. Co.. St. | 
Louis, Mo.: Andrew Cameron, 
Wright & Wilhelmy Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; Henry A. 
mons Hdwe. Co., St. Louis, Mo.: | 


Hoeynck, Sim- 





R. L. Rockholz, Brown Camp | 
Hdwe. Co., Des Moines, lowa; | 


TEXAS CONVENTIONEERS 


“LEUNG 


e 


| Co., 





John M. Holmes, Holmes Hdwe. 
Co.. Pueblo, Colo.; C. B. Crets, 


George CC. Black, Southern 
Hdwe. & Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; W. Withington, American 
Hoe 


Fork & Co., Cleveland, 





R. A. SUNDVAHL 


Ohio: M. R. Peck, The MeKay 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. J. 
Eggleston, Richards Wilcox Mfg. 
Co., Aurora, IIl.: H. B. Megram, 
ai; 1. 
L. Jennings, Lamson & Sessions 
Cleveland, and R. J. Wil- 
liams, Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, 
Wis. 


Starline, Inec., Harvard, 


SEEK SALES AGENTS FOR 
WIPING WASTER FIRM 
The Sweetland Waste Co., Can- 
ton, Mass., manufacturer of wip- 
ing waste, has The 
Federated Sales Inc., 
729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 
as sales and marketing counsel to 


appointed 
Service, 


assist in building up and main- 
taining a national sales organiza- 
tion of manufacturers’ agents. 





This group of Texas wholesalers and Boosters was snapped at the 43rd annual convention of the 
Texas Wholesale Hardware Association, June 17-18 at the Bucaneer Hotel, Galveston, Tex. George 


C. Black, Dallas, The Southern Supply Co., was elected president. 


Other officers re-elected are: 


First vice-president, August Schumacher, Bering-Cortes Hardware Co., Houston; second vice-pres- 
ident, W. B. Connally, Wade-Connally Hardware Co., Tyler, and secretary-treasurer, Nat M. John- 


son, Dallas. Southern Hardware. 


The Texas Hardware Boosters 


Club also met in conjunction 


with the association and elected as its president, L. S. Pickup, Dallas, The Stanley Works; and 
re-elected W. E. Love, San Antonio, first vice-president; Dan M. Bell, second vice-president, 
and Nat M. Johnson, Dallas Southern Hardware, secretary-treasurer. 
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AT STOVE CONVENTION 


Shown at the recent mid-year 


convention of The Institute of 


Cooking and Heating Appliance Mirs., held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
are, left to right: A. F. G. Scott, Anthracite Industries, Inc.; 
Alden P. Chester, Globe American Corp., Kokomo, Ind., Insti- 
tute president; E. F. Garno, Floyd-Wells Corp., Royersford, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM MAKES CHANGE 
IN SALES ORGANIZATION 


K. L. Griffith, formerly man- 
ager of sales, sheet and strip di- 
vision, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., has been op- 
pointed assistant general man- 
ager of sales. D. C. Roscoe, 
who has been manager of sales, 





pipe and tube division, succeeds | 
Mr. Griffith as manager of sales | 
of the sheet and strip division. 

A. T. Hunt will Mr. | 
Roscoe as manager of galvanized 
sheets and formed prod 
ucts. E. A. Buxton, 
manager of sales, tool steel and 
small tools division, succeeds | 
Mr. Roscoe, and D. A. St. Clair, | 
of the tool steel and small tools 
division, has named man- 
ager of sales of that division. 

Mr. Griffith became associated 
with Bethlehem in 1932 at the 
time of the acquisition of the 
Seneca Iron & Steel Co. of 
which he had been president and 
general manager. Previously he 
had been in the employ of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Mr. Roscoe has been with 
Bethlehem since 1925. He started 
in the metallurgical department, 
then became assistant chief in 
spector of the tool steel depart- 
ment and later was transferred 
to the sales department, becom- 


assist 


sheet 
formerly 


been 


ing manager of sales of the tool 
1928. In 1934 
appointed of 


steel division in 


he was manager 
sales, pipe and tube division. 

Mr. Hunt entered the employ 
Iron & Steel Co. 


promoted to 


of the Seneca 
1915, and 
manager of for Eastern 
Rolling Mills Co., Baltimore, and 
with Bethle- 
hem in the sheet and strip divi- 


in was 


sales 
became connected 


sion of the sales department two 
years ago. 





Mr. Buxton 


hem’s 


Bethle- 
the 


entered 


service following 
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World War and became succes- 
sively general of the 
forge division, assistant superin- 
tendent of manufac- 
ture, chief of tool steel contact, 
and chief of alloy steel contact. 
He manager of 
sales, tool small tools 


foreman 


tool steel 


appointed 
and 


was 
steel 
division in 1934. 

Mr. St. Clair became associated 
with Bethlehem in 1925. After 
several years in the metallurgical 
department, he transferred 
to the sales department, serving 
in the tool steel and small tools 
division, of which has 
been appointed manager of sales. 


was 


he now 


PEDERSEN HEADS M-W 
FIELD PROMOTION 


A. J. Pedersen has been ap 
pointed field promotion manager 
for Marshall-Wells Co., Duluth, 
Minn., succeeding York Langton. 

Mr. Pedersen has been with 
Marshall-Wells since 1917, hav- 
ing worked through the ware- 
house and several departments in 
the office before going with the 
Western Paint and Varnish Co.. 
a subsidiary of Marshall-Wells. 
He was with the paint factory 11] 
years representing it in Minne- 
Wisconsin and North and 
South Dakota. 1933 he 
has been working out of the 
Marshall-Wells branches in Port- 
land and Spokane. 

In his new capacity he will be 
responsible for the expansion of 
the M.-W. merchandising plan 
for independent hardware deal- 


sota, 
Since 


ets. 


ASTRIDGE HEADS EASTERN 
SALES FOR HEINN CO. 
W. G. Astridge has been ap- 
pointed in charge of the eastern 
office of The Heinn Co., 
manufacturer of loose-leaf prod- 


Mr. lo- 


sales 


ucts. Astridge will be 








cated at the company’s 
York City office, 205 E. 42nd St. 
He succeeds Harry Simmons. 


GIBSON ELECTRIC ENTERS 
RANGE FIELD 

The Gibson Electric Refriggr- | 
ator Corp., Greenville, Mich., has 
entered the range industry and 
will offer a complete line of elec- | 
tric ranges under the Gibson | 
name to the trade this fall. Head- 
ing the Gibson Range Division is 
E. A. Rutenber. He was formerly 
with the Norge Corp. where he 
spent a year on special range re- 
Previous to that 
nection Mr. Rutenber spent 
years with Lindemann & Hover- 
son, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Rutenber is widely known 
throughout the range industry as 
a pioneer and inventor of new 
range features. These 
include the full current oven | 
thermostat, automatic oven time, 
units, and control 


con- | 
oe 
15 


search. 


electric 


cooking cir- 


E. A. RUTENBER 


cuits, most of which he developed 
in his own organization, the Ru- 
tetber Electric Co., Marion, Ind.. | 
which he organized in 1912. 


New | 


| a minimum deal. 


GEM BLADES AT SPECIAL 
PRICE FOR LIMITED TIME 


The American Safety Razor 


| Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., has in- 


stituted a special Fair Trade 
price on its Gem _ Singledge 
Blades for a limited time only 


| from July 1 to Sept. 1, 1938. Dur- 
| ing that period a package of five 
| blades 


will retail for 25 cents 
and a package of 10 blades for 
49 cents. These blades regularly 
list at 35 cents per package. 
Dealers will receive two pack- 
ages of Gem Singledge Blades 
free with every card of 10 pack- 
ages and four packages with 
every card of 20. One card is 
The deals are 
available only through whole- 
salers. Window streamers and 
counter display will be furnished 
free upon request. The com- 
pany is advertising this special 
“Vacation Sale” in newspapers 
throughout the country. 


KRISCHER TRADING CORP. 
HANDLES OWN SALES 

The Krischer Trading Corp., 
210-216 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufacturer of “Knight 
Brand” household hardware and 
affliated items, has appointed 
Henry Auslander to have charge 
of the New York metropolitan 
area These items were 
formerly distributed in the New 
York area by the Burton-Smith 
Trading Corp. 


sales. 


54 BOOSTERS 
GO FISHING 


Over 50 members and guests 
of the Hardware Boosters, New 
York, on June 27 boarded the 
yacht, “North Star,” for a fishing 
party off the New Jersey shore. 
This year’s party had the largest 
turnout since the fishing trips 
were inaugurated. Despite stormy 
seas some fish were caught. 





Following a meeting of the stockholders of Devoe & Raynolds, 
at which the acquisition of the Jones-Dabney Co. was ap- 
proved, E. D. Peck (left), Devoe’s vice-president and general 
manager, welcomes W. C. Dabney and S. P. Jones into the 
parent organization. The Jones-Dabney Co. is well known for 
its industrial finishes. Messrs. Dabney and Jones, who have 
become members of the Devoe board of directors, will in the 
future supervise all Devoe & Raynolds’ industrial business. 
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Of steel and concrete construction is the Rollfast building 


ROLLFAST COMPLETES NEW MODERN HOME 


The D. P. Harris Hdw. & Mfg. | 
Co., Inc., New York City, manu- | 


Rollfast 


facturer of 


velocipedes, and roller skates has | 
completed its new and modern | 
facing on| 
Reade | 
The building is a fireproof | 
concrete. | 


Rollfast 
Chambers, 
Sts. 


building, 
Church and 


structure of steel and 


bicycles, | 


| 


Its interior is decorated in a soft | 


tone of gray. 
bronze-trim 
and all steel 
features of 
terior decoration. Air-condition- 
has installed in the 
warehouse and shipping depart- 


lighting 
Venetian 


ings, 
tures, 
blinds are 


ing been 


D. P. HARRIS 
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Sound proof ceil- | 
fix- 


the in- | 


| ties; 
| Boston, 


| vicinity, 


These 


| complete stock of refractories. 


These departments also 
have planned to increase 
efficiency in the prompt shipment 
of orders. 

In his long business career, 
D. P. Harris has never had his 
base more than two blocks from 
where he obtained his first job 
at the age of 13 years. Mr. Har- 
ris is a noted traveler. His firm 
does business in 19 foreign coun- 
He has just crossed the 


ments. 
been 


tries. 
ocean for the sixty-second time 
and the American continent for 
the 208th time. He is a director 
of the Franklin National Bank 
of New York. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES 
NAMES DISTRIBUTORS 


General Refractories Co., 1600 


Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila- 
| delphia, Pa., has announced the 
| appointment of the following dis- 
| tributors: Slip Not Belting Co., 
| Kingsport, Tenn., for the terri- 
| tory of Kingsport and vicinity; 
| Fleck Co., Camden, N. J., for 


| Camden 


and Burlington coun- 
New England Brick Co., 
Mass., for Boston and 
and Brick & 
Kansas City, Kan., 
City and_ vicinity. 
companies will 


Lusco 
Stone Co., 
for Kansas 
carry a 


| J. H. COUDEN, MANLIUS, N. Y., WINS 
FIRST PRIZE IN DISSTON CONTEST 


| contest 


| ed prizes 





| There 








J. H. Couden, Manlius, N. Y.. 
was awarded $301.00 as first 
prize for the best window sub- 
mittted in the recent window trim 
sponsored by Henry 
& Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
Other windows award- 

are: second prize, 
$125.00, Gadsden Hardware Co., 
408 Broad St., Gadsden, Ala.. 
display man, Luther Harbin: 
third prize, $60.00, Perth Amboy 
Hardware Co. 313 Madison 
Ave., Perth Amboy, N. J., Wil- 
liam Bailey; $25.00 prizes: Bab- 
cock, Hinds & Underwood, Inc., 
174 Washington St., Binghamton, 


Disston 
phia, Pa. 


Carlisle Hardware Co., 
Main St., Springfield 
Mass., Charles C. Other 
$10 and $5 prizes also 
awarded. total awards being 


and 

1548 

Gay. 
were 


| $1,201.00. 


Contestants were required to 


submit a photograph of their 


| . e 
store windows which were neces- 


N. Y., George L. Aylward; Pal- | 


ace Hardware House, 913-915 
State St., Erie, Pa., 
Scalise; Morse Hardware Co., 
1025-1047 State St., Bellingham, 
Wash., window trimmer, Harold 
Key; Garfield Hardware, Gar- 
field, Wash., Henry M. Ankcorn, 





OPTIMISM PREVALENT AT 
CYCLE TRADES MEETING 
Optimism was prevalent at the 


mid-summer meeting of the 
Cycle Trades of America held 


Alphonse | 


sarily built around the Disston 
“Display of 1001 Sales” and 
which utilized the company’s 
hand saws. Each entry was in 
the form of a letter of not 
more than 200 words on the sub- 
ject, “How I Used the Disston 
‘Display of 1001 Sales’ to help 
increase my sales of Disston 
hand saws.” 

Judges of the were: 
Charles J. Heale, editor, Harp- 
WARE AcE: Rivers Peterson. ed- 
itor, Hardware Retailer, and M. 


contest 


| E. Wyckoff, representative, Hard- 


| Cleef, 
| committee, 


World. 


ware 


ladies’ 
enjoyed 
par- 


chairman of the 
the ladies 


automobile rides, luncheon 


| ties and a bridge party. H. P. 


at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, | 


Chicago, IIl., 
was a very 
tration for the three-day 
vention which included, as well 
as the C. T. A. meet- 


good 


con- 


sessions, 


ings of the Bicycle Manufactur- | 


June 27 to 29. | 


wie. | 
regis 


ers Association, the Cycle Parts | 


& Accessories Association 
the Cycle Jobbers Association. 
E. H. Broadwell, 


C. T. A., in his report presented 


and | 


manager, | 


figures on other industries which | 


showed that while in common 


with other industries the cycle | 


industry’s volume, for the 
five months of 1938 was 


first | 
lower, | 
, 


| 


than in 1937, the percentage of | 
decrease was much less than in | 


most other industries. 
Broadwell expressed the _ belief 
that when 1938 ends the cycle 
industry’s record will be satis- 
factory when compared’ with 
other industries. G. A. Wain- 
wright, president, Diamond Chain 
Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 


A. to succeed the 


Harding. 
The convention banquet 


the 
attended by 


Room of 
Hotel was 
than 250 members and 
guests. Two films, “The Bike 
Parade” and the Cycle Trades, 
“Bicycling With Complete Safe- 
ty” were shown. Other enter- 
tainment and dancing completed 
the Under 


Ball 
Beach 


more 


Edgewater 


evening’s program. 


Mr. | 


E. H. BROADWELL 


| J. Hansen, Chicago Cycle Sup- 


ply Co., made arrangements for 
a bicycle train and cycle trip in 
Wisconsin for Sunday, June 26, 
the day prior to the convention, 
but heavy rains prevented the 


: ‘ne, | cycle folks from making the trip. 
was elected a director of C. T. | 


late W. B. | 


held | 
Tuesday evening in the Grand 





NEW YORK DEALERS 
FORM ASSOCIATION 


Retail hardware dealers of 
New York City in the territory 
comprising 14th St. north to 
42nd St. and from Third to 
Eighth Aves. have organized the 
Midtown Hardware Association. 
Max Sussmann, Union Hardware 
Co., 607 6th Ave., New York 
City, is temporary secretary and 
Joe Fontana, Delbon, Inc., 846 


the guidance of Mrs. Noah Van! 6th Ave., is temporary president. 
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OBITUARIES 








C. FREDERICK WALL 

C. Frederick Wall, 59, presi 
dent of the Wall Rope Works, 
Inc., New York and Beverly, 
N. J., passed away on May 27. 
Mr. Wall had 
with the Wall company for about 
40 years. He was a grandson of 
the founder of the company, 
William Wall. He became con- 
nected with the firm before 1900, 
was soon made secretary and has 


been associated 


served as president for the past 

10 years. 
Mr. Wall 

Mrs. 


daughter, Mrs. 


leaves his widow, 
Francesca J. Wall, and a 
Anne M. Griffith. 


OSCAR H. VIETHS 

Oscar H. Vieths, 64, vice- 
president of the American Mfg. 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and for 21 
years general manager of the St. 
Louis Cordage Mills, St. Louis, 
Mo., until his retirement a year 
ago. 
Louis concern in the early part 
of 1916. A few years 
after he was made assistant sec- 
retary and not long after was 
elected vice-president and direc- 
tor, which offices he held at the 
time of his death. His widow, a 
son, and a daughter survive. 


ISAAC IRWIN WELLS 


years, 


Mr. Vieths went to the St. | 


there- | 


Isaac Irwin Wells, 86, one of | 


the founders and 
the Floyd-Wells Stove  Co., 
Royersford, Pa., died recently 
following a 10 weeks’ illness. Mr. 
Wells, together 
David Finkbiner, George Floyd, 
Isaac Hallman, Isaac Brooke, C. 
W. Wagoner, and J. W. Wagon- 
er, founded the 
in 1883. Mr. Wells operated a 
stove company in Spring City, 
Pa., with the late O. B. Kelly 
until the latter was killed in a 
railroad accident; assumed the 
position as superintendent of the 
Floyd-Wells Co. when it was or- 
ganized. He served in that ca- 
pacity until 1913 when he was 
elected treasurer. 
Wells, a son, who died in 1937 
had been president. 


stove company 


DEMPSEY WEAVER 


Dempsey Weaver, 63, vice-presi- 
dent of McWhorter, Weaver & 
Co., wholesale hardware firm of 
Nashville, Tenn., passed away 
recently following an extended 
illness. Mr. Weaver was born 
and reared in Nashville and had 
been active in business and civic 
circles for many years. 

Upon his graduation from col- 
lege, Mr. Weaver was connected 


& 


Russell D. | 


treasurers of | 


with the late | 





with a banking institution for 
several years and later with a 


trucking firm in St. Louis. Be- 
fore entering the hardware busi- 
ness, Mr. Weaver had been en- 
gaged in the lumber business in 


Nashville. His 


| 1936. 


widow, two | 


daughters, and two sons, Demp- | 


sey Weaver, III, and 
Cole Weaver, survive. 


WILLIAM W. CRANDALL 
William W. 


time prominent in southernehard- 


Crandall, long 
ware ‘circles, passed away June 
18. Mr. Crandall had 
the hardware 
He had been a manufac- 
turers’ agent representing the 
Ausable Hope Nail Co. and the 
Richardson Hand Saw Mfg. Co.. 
making his headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn. He _ retired 
from the road about 20 years 
ago. R. S. Bailey & Co. are suc 
cessors in the business. 

Mr. Crandall was a member of 
the Old Guard, Southern Hard 
ware Salesmen’s Assn. and a di- 
rector in the Nashville Bank. 


been in 


business over 50 


SAMUEL BRAND 


Samuel Brand, 58, founder and 


president of the New Market 
Hardware Co. and the Artcraft 
Venetian Blind Mfg. Co., both 


in St. Louis, Mo., passed away 


Edmund | 


recently after an illness of 10 
weeks. Mr. Brand founded the 
hardware company in 1923 and 
the venetian blind concern in 
His widow and two sons, 





Martin and Oscar Brand, secre- | 


tary and treasurer, respectively, 


WASHER-IRONER WEEK 
DISPLAYS PREVIEWED 


Preparations for the home laun- 
dering equipment industry’s first 
annual National Washer - Ironer 
Week, Oct. 23-29, are off to a fly- 
ing start following a recent rally 
of more than 100 industry leaders 


| in Chicago, where the advertis- 
| ing material was displayed. W. 


| Neal Gallagher, president and 
| general manager, Automatic 


of both firms, and three daugh- | 


ters survive. 


H. GEORGE REINECKE 


H. George Reinecke, 59. ex- 


port manager of The Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 


Conn., passed away recently. Mr. 
Reinecke had 
with The Yale 
Co. for 30 years. 
daughter and two sons, George 
and Wallace Reinecke, survive. 


been associated 
& Towne Mfg. 


His widow, a 


EBNER C. BUYER 
Ebner C. Buyer, 73, an em- 
ployee of the Belknap Hdwe. & 
Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., for 25 
years, passed away July 2 of a 
heart attack. His widow sur- 
vives. 


GEORGE E. EMMONS 


George E. Emmons, 80, 
formerly manager of the Sche- 
nectady Works of the General 
Electric Co. and later vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing 
for the company, passed away 
July 1 in Pasadena, Calif. 








NEW ENGLAND TOYMEN’S 
WEEK, JULY 25-29 


The fifth annual 1938 New 
England Toymen’s Week will be 
held July 25 to 29 at the Parker 
House, Boston, Mass. Three en- 
tire floors of the Parker House 
will be given over to displays of 
toy merchandise. 


JERSEY GROUP TOLD RULES 
OF GOOD SALESMANSHIP 


At the June 24 meeting of the 
Hardware and Allied Travelers 
Association, 786 Broad St., New- 
ark, N. J.. held at the S. & Z. 
Hall, Paterson, that state, Max 
Haubenstoek, buyer for S. Feder- 
bush, Paterson wholesale firm, 
addressed the assembled sales- 
men on “What makes a good 
salesman.” Mr. Haubenstoek 
stated that a salesman must have 
the ability to instill confidence 
in the buyer and he must be 
sold on the merchandise he 
sells. He also mentioned some 
“don’ts” used by successful sales- 
men: don’t create a false im- 
pression; don’t sell items a 





house doesn’t stock: don’t sell 
pad orders; don’t high-pressure 
a buyer; don’t oversell an ar- 
ticle; don’t crowd a_ salesman 
while he is with a buyer: don’t 
gossip with other salesmen while 
waiting for a buyer, and don’t 
criticize another firm. 

A guest at the meeting was 
Herbert Hartstein of Butler Bros. 
The association adopted for its 
slogan, “Sales Mean Jobs.” 


G-E KITCHEN 
PLANNING BOOK 


Incorporating — the 
principals of kitchen planning 
proved through many years of 
experience, a new kitchen plan- 
ning book has been announced 
by the specialty sales division of 
the General Electric Co. at Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. The book 
tells the importance of an effi- 
cient kitchen; gives basic kitchen 
layouts; tells how to determine 
kitchen size and select kitchen 
equipment; explains wiring; and 
gives appliance specifications. It 
will be made available through 
General Electric distributors. 


practical 


| association has 


| January, 


Washing Machine Co., Newton, 


| Jowa, and president of the newly 


rechristened American Washer 
and Ironer Manufacturers’ Assn. 
(formerly American Washing 
Machine Manufacturers’ Assn.), 
announced plans to enlist 25,000 
dealers and to stage displays in 
more than 10,000 windows. The 
adopted as its 
slogan for the October promo- 
tion week, “For family washing, 
there’s no place like home.” 
Utilities, electrical councils, in- 
dustry supplies and manufactur- 
ers of such affiliated products as 
soaps and other laundering ad- 
juncts will be enlisted in coun- 
trywide support of the event. 
Chicago will be the scene in 
1939, of the Associa- 
tion’s first annual national 
washer-ironer show, when manu- 
cooperate in the 
simultaneous unveiling of the 
season’s new models. The show 
will be staged in the exhibit hall 


facturers will 


| of the Stevens Hotel, which will 


| erous 


be occupied exclusively by the 
laundering appliance makers. 


WILL BROADCAST 
WILDLIFE HISTORY 


The history of American wild- 
life will be presented in dramatic 
form on a special broadcast ar- 
ranged to commemorate the third 
anniversary of the American 
Wildlife Institute, Thursday, July 
14. The broadcast will be heard 
over the coast to coast network 
of The Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem from 8 to 8:30 p. m. Eastern 
Standard Time. 

How the white 
himself of the bounties of a gen- 
land, which offered 


man_ availed 


such 


| wildlife wonders as lobsters six 





feet long, crabs large enough to 
feed four men, and ducks so 
plentiful they darkened the skies, 
will be depicted. How a flock 
of passenger pigeons aided in 
winning the Revolutionary War 
and the story of the buffalo also 
will be dramatized. 

Former United States Senator 
Harry B. well-known 
conservation authority and writer, 
who is a trustee of the American 
Wildlife Institute, and Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson, chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, will tell what 
is happening to wildlife today. 


Hawes, 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON, THIRD 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
GAINED WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION 
BY ~ FOR HIS INVENTION OF AN 
Yi hy, IMPROVED PLOUGH. 
‘THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF THE SEINE 
AWARDED H/M A MEDAL FOR 




















AN UNDENTABLE, NON-CLOGGING 
OIL CAN W/TH A RUBBER 
SPOUT |S AMONG INVENTIONS 
RECENTLY PATENTED. 











EDIBLE DISHES wuich ARE EATEN 
AFTER BEING USED, INSTEAD OF 

WASHED, WERE RECENTLY INVENTED 
BY MARES! MAZZETTI, NEW YORK 
CITY CONFECTIONER! /7HE DISHES 
ARE MADE OF PURE SUGAR CANDY 
WITH VEGETABLE COLORING 






















THE FIRST MAILS MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY WERE COLD 
CUT WITH A PAIR OF 
SHEARS FROM AN OLD 
CHEST LOCK—BY JEREMIAH 
WILKINSON, CUMBERLAND, R.|. 
THEY WERE HEADED IN A 
BLACKSMITH'S VISE. 
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Edward A. Oehler’s Address 


(Continued from page 34D) 


you dealers have lost rather than 
benefited. 

The farmers are now indeed 
disappointed as they learn how 
false and untrue was the general 
opinion that was fostered and 
prompted, namely: that electri- 
fication of rural America was 
just around the corner, that it 
was only a question of a few 
years; maybe two or three, at 
the most, four or five years, 
when all American farms would 
be electrified. As a matter of 
fact, there is still some consider- 
able effort being made to keep 
this thinking alive. 

Here briefly are the facts 
about rural electrification—as 
accurately as I can determine 
them—and as I believe them to 
be: There are 6,800,000 farm 
homes in the United States. And 
of these somewhere between 15 
and 20 per cent are wired for 
electricity. This means that 
there are about 5,500,000 farms, 
or about five out of every six, 
who do not have electricity to- 
day. 

And as to the future? 

As I figure it, if the present 
rate of electrification of rural 
America is maintained, and 
there is a big question as to 
whether this can be done, it will 
take 20 years before even one- 
half of the farms in this country 
will be connected to _hi-lines. 
And even then, 20 years from 
now, there will still be about 
three and one-half million farms 
without electricity. 


Slow Progress 


The reason why rural electri- 
fication is making such slow 
progress, and why I believe it 
will be even slower in the future, 
is another subject entirely, and 
I don’t think it is important in 
our discussion today. Even that 
extra $100,000,000 that was so 
unexpectedly handed to REA 
during the closing days at Wash- 
ington last month doesn’t change 
my thinking on this score at all. 

And for this reason—REA 
never expected the money, was 
not pushing the measure—in 
fact, a Senate sub-committee was 
told that REA was geared to 
handle only the regular $40,- 
000,000 appropriation and that it 
could not “digest” an extra one 
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hundred million. So now they 
have the money to spend, with- 
out machinery to handle it—and 
no plans. And that money is not 
ear-marked. It need not be spent 
for rural electrification for hi- 
lines, wiring, installations, and 
electrical appliances alone, but 
may also be spent for all kinds 
of plumbing, fixtures, piping, 
storage equipment, etc., includ- 
ing water pressure systems, toi- 
lets, bath tubs, and kitchen sinks 
and other items of this kind. 

The plumbing industry is go- 
ing after this money in a big 
way and if some of you sell! 
plumbing supplies and fixtures it 
means this rural market again 
offers an added opportunity. But 
it is the consenses of opinion of 
those with whom I have dis- 
cussed this subject that what 
probably has happened is that 
REA has skimmed the cream of 
the rural electric cooperatives, 
and is now finding it difficult to 
find new projects. This would in- 
dicate that there is already a 
considerable slowing up of the 
electrification program. 

Furthermore, many REA proj- 
ects have proven to be unsound, 
poorly organized, poorly man- 
aged without sufficient income 
with which to operate, to say 
nothing of making provision for 
paying off the loan in the re- 
quired 20 years. This has damp- 
ened the enthusiasm of farmers 
materially. 

An understanding of the REA 
picture, as we see it, is impor- 
tant if the hardware dealer is to 
be successful in selling this farm 
market. For then only can he 
feature the right kind of mer- 
chandise, and know how to com- 
bat sales objections. Obviously, 
if five out of six farms are with- 
out electric high line service, the 
only type of appliances that these 
farmers can buy are those that 
are powered by some method 
other than an electric motor. It 
is really the vast market made 
up of non-electrified farms that 
has the greatest need for power- 
driven equipment. 

I stated previously that the 
REA program had _ hindered 
your business. This actually hap- 
pened. Many farmers went on a 
sort of buyers’ strike because 
they were led to believe that high 
line service was just around the 





corner. For example, it was not 
unusual to hear a farmer say: 
“We'll not buy a power washer 
now, or any other appliance, or 
any equipment of that kind, be- 
cause I am waiting for the hi- 
lines to come through and then I 
will buy electric models.” 

The dealer couldn’t sell the 
farmer electric units because he 
did not have electricity, and the 
dealer could not sell him a gaso- 
line powered unit because the 
farmer expected to get electric- 
ity soon—so he ended up by sell- 
ing him nothing at all. That is— 
he sold nothing if he did not 
know the facts—if he was not 
prepared to meet these situa- 
tions. 


Not Stopped 


Those dealers who were pre- 
pared were not stopped by such 
an argument. Dealers accepted 
the fact that a farmer who was 
thinking about the purchase of 
equipment was already more 
than half sold. They pointed out 
how slowly high lines are being 
extended. How long it might 
take for high line service to go 
by his farm, or they may have 
pointed out that the farmer was 
too far off the main highway or 
not in a thickly enough populated 
area to take advantage of a high 
line even if it came into his own 
county. 

Of course, there also was al- 
ways the possibility that the 
farmer might not be willing to 
pay the price for installation of 
electric service and the cost of 
continuing its use. But, in any 
event, the dealer hammered home 
the idea that there was nothing 
to be gained by waiting. That, 
no matter how the appliance was 
powered, it did the same work, 
offered the same convenience or 
comfort. And finally, the dealer 
could point out that usually the 
appliance could be easily con- 
verted to an electric model at lit- 
tle expense at some later date, if 
the high line did eventually come. 

For example, a gasoline pow- 
ered washing machine can be 
easily converted to an electric 
washing machine by merely in- 
stalling a small electric motor. 
Gas and electric washer models 
both have the same features, the 
only difference being the power 
unit. As a matter of fact, ex- 
perience indicates that where the 
high line has come through after 
purchase, the change-over is sel- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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THE INGERSOLL-WATERBURY CO. 


Waterbury, Connecticut 
Made by the Makers of 150,000,000 INGERSOLL Watches 
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| Here’s the answer — 
‘ | to your electric shaver problems 
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ELECTRIC 
SHAVER 


During the past two years you have seen many 
manufacturers enter the electric shaver field with 
a wide variety of shavers at a wide variety of 
prices. Some have been good, some bad, some 
indifferent. 


During this time we have been quietly devot- 
ing time and money in perfecting an electric 
shaver that would shave quickly and cleanly at 
a price that we felt was the lowest at which a 
real quality shaver could be produced. 


Here it is, and behind it is the experience of 
over eighty years in the manufacture of precision 
instruments and electrical devices. The Ingersoll 
name is a guarantee that it is manufactured of 
the highest grade materials by competent Amer- 
ican workmen from designs laid out by experi- 
enced engineers. 


Here it is with the guarantee of a company 
that has made and sold a hundred and fifty mil- 
lion Ingersoll Watches. 


It retails at $7.50—a price your customers can 
afford to pay. It is price protected to show you 
a full profit. The Ingersoll guarantee means full 
consumer satisfaction. 


Production facilities, already overtaxed, are 
being speeded up as fast as possible to take care 
of the orders which are now pouring into our 
factory. It seems almost certain we will not be 
able to take care of the demand for the balance 
of the year. Therefore, we advise placing orders 
with your wholesaler at once so that you will be 
among the first to receive shipments from the 
limited quantity he can obtain. 
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By ADON H. BROWNELL 


Chapter 3l—Intermediate Course 


Barn Hardware 





Fig. 1—Flat 
track with 
brackets 
attached. 





Fig. 2—Barn door 
hanger for use 
with flat track. 





“HIS chapter is devoted to 
‘| barn hardware, and the first 
items that come up for dis- 
cussion are barn door hangers and 
track. 

Let us start this study with the 
flat track type as shown in Fig. 1. 
It comes with brackets attached as 
illustrated and is used with hang- 
ers as shown in Fig. 2. This type 
is both widely used and inexpen- 
sive and no complicated figuring 
is required in selling it. 

Here is something worthwhile 
remembering. If your opening is 
8 ft. wide, you must never forget 
that it takes twice that amount of 
track for an 8 ft. opening. 


‘ 


Fig. 2A — Ex- 
ample of a cov- 
ered track. Ar- 
rows indicate 
the hanger at- 
tached to in- 
side of door 
and reinforce- 
ment of the 
hanger. 





There are a number of other 
types of flat track and hangers. 
Some of these are made with a 
covering to keep out the wind and 
rain. Fig. 2A, for example, shows 
a covered track. You will readily 
understand, however, that by the 
time you reach the end of this 
chapter, that it is simply impos- 
sible to describe each and every 
type of barn door hanger manu- 
factured. As a matter of fact, that 
is equally true with respect to all 
of the various types of hangers we 
will describe in this chapter. This 
being the case, I would accord- 
ingly suggest that you study your 
manufacturer’s catalog carefully 
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Fig. 3—Coburn type track. 


and consider this chapter only as 
a general guide. 

Next, we turn to enclosed track 
where the hangers run inside of 
the track. Generally speaking, this 
type of hanger is used with track 
similar in shape to Fig. 3 which, | 
believe, was first manufactured by 
Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co., 
Fig. 4 which, as I recall, was first 
made by Richards Wilcox Mfg. 
Co., or Fig. 4-A, which I believe 
was first manufactured by Hunt, 
Helm, Ferris, & Co., Inc., now 
Starline, Inc. 

Bear in mind that Figs. 3, 4 and 
4-A are illustrations of type only. 
The manufacturers mentioned, as 
well as many other manufacturers, 
make one or all of these types in 
many sizes to suit the weight of 
the door to be hung. There is also 
a covered track that protects the 
top of the door, see Fig. 4B. This 
type requires no brackets, as the 
cover forms a continuous bracket 
along the entire length of each 
section of the track. 











Fig. 4—Lock joint type track. 


Fig. 4A—Round 
type track. 


Naturally, the first and most 
important thing to consider in 
equipping the door is its size and 
weight. Then refer to your manu- 
facturer’s catalog for the recom- 
mended size track for the size and 
weight of door you have to equip. 
Always remember that you will 
require twice as much track as the 
width of the door opening. The 
track is made in different lengths 


and try to use as few lengths as 
possible. For example, on an 8 ft. 
opening, I would rather send two 
8-ft. lengths of track to the job 
than four 4-ft. lengths. 

Now having figured the correct 
amount of track, we have to fasten 
that track up and in order to do 
this we will need brackets. Brack- 
ets for this type of track should 
be spaced 24 in. on centers. Fig. 5 
shows an end side wall bracket 





and Fig. 6 a center bracket, the 
only difference being the end piece 
in the bracket used at ‘the end. 
Remember to figure the fight size 
bracket for the track size recom- 
mended. 

Our bracket problem, however, 
does nof end here, for the proper 
screw or bolt must be furnished 
for the bracket. Where the brack- 


et is attached to wood, you should 
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Fig. 4B—Covered type. 


Fig. 5—Side wall 
end bracket. 
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Fig. 6—Side wail 
center bracket. 


Fig. 7—Overhead 
bracket. 








Fig. 8—Parallel 
side wall 
bracket. 





Fig. 8A — Lock 
joint bracket. 

















Fig. 8B—Round 

type track, 

hanger and 
bracket. 





Fig. 12—Adjustable end 
guide and stop. 





Fig. 8C— 
Flexible and 
rigid type of 
hanger for 
use with flat 


use the regular lag screw, but if it 
is attached to brick you will need 
an expansion shield for the lag 
screw or a machine bolt with a 
washer to go clear through the 
wall. If it is fastened to a hollow 
tile construction you will need a 
toggle bolt. 

We have not yet completed our 
study of the subject of brackets. 
Perhaps because of headroom, 
that is the amount of available 
space about the door, you cannot 
use a regular side wall bracket. 
You may have to use an overhead 
bracket such as is shown in Fig. 7, 
or if the doors are parallel doors 
they will require a bracket similar 
to Fig. 8. Fig. 8A shows a lock 
joint bracket; Fig. 8B a round 
type track hanger and bracket and 
Fig. 8C a flexible and rigid type 
hanger for use with a flat track. 
Study the bracket problem in your 
manufacturer’s catalog with ex- 








Fig. 9—Roller bearing 
barn door hanger. 


treme care. 
Now with your track up on 





Fig. 10—Ball bearing 
door hanger. 


Fig. 10A—Heavy. 
straight. sliding 
door hanger. 
Fig. 11—Roller 
guide for attach- 
ing to wall. 








Fig. 14—- 
Heavy duty 
hay carrier. 








Fig. 13—Drawtite bolt can be 
locked with padlock. Various 
applications are shown. 


proper brackets and fastened to 
the wall, the next problem is that 
of furnishing the proper hangers 
for the doors to run in the size 
track used. Do you notice how 
each step dovetails into the next 
step? 

There are many sizes and types 
of track and hangers and there 
are also many styles of hangers, 
but when you selected the track 
you did one very definite thing. 
You established the size of hanger 
you must use because it must fit 
into that track. 

I am not going to attempt to 
describe the sizes, but I do want 
you to keep in mind two types of 
bearings for those hangers. Fig. 9 
shows a_ popular-priced roller 


bearing hanger. Fig. 10 shows a 
(Continued on page 68) 
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YEARS OF TRACK AND HANGER 
DEVELOPMENT...ata glance! 














Through 50 years of steady develop- 
ment, Richards-Wilcox has created 
the greatest and largest line of Hang- 
ers and Trolley Tracks in the world. 
When you handle this line of one 
thing you may be assured: there is a 
size to meet all requirements. You 
need never turn down an order for 
lack of the proper sized track and 
hanger for any job. 


And it is better equipment, thanks to 
exclusive, patented features. As an 








example we cite the famous Lock 
Joint—the most outstanding develop- 
ment in trolley tracks. The Lock Joint 
Brackets lock the track ends so 
tightly together that hangers operate 
smoothly and silently over the joints. 
Thus, a smooth, continuous and un- 
broken stretch of track of any length 
is obtainable. 


Why not learn more about this profit- 
able line? Write us—today ! 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 





Branches: 





New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Washington, D.C. 
* lity hi Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans Des Moines Minneapolis Kansas City 
b "iae vist” Los Angeles SanFrancisco Omaha Seattle Detroit Atlanta Pittsburgh 


“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDE S* 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 





2 


Milwaukee Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont., Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Mrs. Hewitt’s Address 


(Continued from page 36) 


dow. Women are all like that. 

Likewise, in your store win- 
dows, we don’t see electric irons 
or grass seed or aluminum, or 
lawn mowers; we see ourselves 
ironing, or our lawns seeded and 
mowed, or our dinners cooked 
in those pans. We don’t buy 
things—we buy happiness, and 
safety and health and beauty and 
comfort and convenience and 
economy for ourselves and our 
husbands and children. Let your 
windows appeal to these in- 
stincts in us and we'll be inside 
to buy in no time! 

But don’t let your windows 
crowd our eyes and minds with 
too many things. We get con- 
fused and walk by instead of in. 
Originality attracts us. We'll 
come in if you offer us things in 
'your.windows so we can see and 
understand them. 

After we get inside your store, 
what then? Women like cleanli- 
ness and light and color and 
order and politeness and tact and 
patience and interest. The man 
who can say and mean it: “Yes, 
indeed, that is an excellent little 
paring knife, so sharp and such 
a good tip. You'll be able to peel 
your potatoes and apples in half 
the time with a good little knife 
like that.” Such a salesman is 
worth his weight in paring 
knives tc you. That woman will 
be back and will trust you more 
and more at each visit. One par- 
ing knife sale won’t pay your in- 
come tax, but it will help that 
plant called “Steady Customer” 
to get a good start toward a long 
healthy growth. 


* Women Are Suspicious 


Women are suspicious and 
annoyed by too obvious sugges- 
tive selling, but we all like the 
genuinely interested help of a 
friendly, intelligent person who 
says with a _ cheerful voice, 
“Have you a good paint brush to 
use when you paint your chair?” 

A great deal is always said in 
conventions like this about how 
and what to sell. But that is 
really only two-thirds of the 
sales story; the most important 
third is often overlooked entire- 
ly. What good does it do your 
business to have top notch mer- 
chandise and all the latest ideas 
in salesmanship if the sales story 
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isn’t told effectively? Your tell- 
ing is a vital part of your selling, 
and actually your telling is just 
about the only place where your 
sales work can differ from that 
in the other stores. Everybody 
can buy attractive merchandise 
at correct prices; everybody can 
use light, and paint, and color 
and display—of course, lot of 
folks don’t do these various 
things but they could. 

Suppose that in the next six 
months all the stores in your 
community should modernize, 
paint up, clean up, light up and 
stock up. They would all look 
virtually alike. But they would- 
n’t be alike actually because the 
human element in each store 
would be different. Where would 
the business of both men and 
women finally go? Obviously, 
where the sales telling was done 
most intelligently. 

Women for generations have 
had to use the things which hard- 
ware manufacturers, designers, 
and dealers have provided; we 
have groaned over and endured, 
often to the detriment of our 
health, man-planned, man-de- 
signed, man-sold houses, house- 
hold utensils and furnishings. I 
am thinking of inconveniently 
arranged kitchens, the too heavy 
iron cooking utensils, the sinks 
that are too low, shelves that are 
too high, stairs that are too steep 
and dark, windows that are too 
heavy. But with the growing 
awareness of the value of women 
has come a greater understand- 
ing of her needs, her health, 
safety and taste. And behold, a 
complete change in the business 
of America: sunlight, beauty, 
color and efficiency have brought 
stupendous changes into archi- 
tecture, design, lighting, and 
furnishings of homes and stores. 
Compare your mother’s kitchen 
with your wife’s! The world is, 
indeed, getting better! 

There are thousands of homes 
still needing refrigeration, 
vacuum cleaners, washing -‘ma- 
chines, better stoves, more effici- 
ent cooking utensils, more 
paint! There are thousands of 
homes needing to replace worn 
out or old-fashioned equipment, 
which you hardware men can 
supply better than anyone else. 
Why, if you men would start out 





tomorrow to sell replacements on 
out-moded coffee pots and per- 
colators alone, you would make 
a large contribution to recovery. 

The hardware business is due 
for an immeasurably big fu- 
ture; many and even more rapid 
changes in modes of living are 
on the way. We won’t be eating 
and dressing in 1938 styles ten 
years from now. Many changes 
will also take place in the equip- 
ment of our homes. Smart de- 
signers and manufacturers and 
merchandisers know that and 
will profit by the women’s desire 
to keep up-to-date. 

But like every other line of 
business, you have to educate 
people to. appreciate what you 
have to offer. In hardware more 
than in any other business, per- 
haps, low price probably means 
inferior quality. Women need 
to be educated to understand 
that the difference between a 
good hammer at $1.50 and a bad 
hammer at 10 or 15 cents is not 
just a difference in price. 
Women need to know that the 
good hammer will not only out 
last the cheap one but will pay 
for itself in efficiency and com- 
fort every time it is used. 
Women need to realize that dime 
store prices get dime store 
values and that very often even 
the prices are not actually lower. 

Women are eager to be edu- 
cated, to know what they are 
doing and getting—understand 
how to better themselves. I know 
because my business is provid- 
ing continued education for 
American men and women who 
want to go forward in their 
business and social lives. When 
grown people flock to classes and 
pay good money tc continue their 
education as they are doing by 
the thousands all over the coun- 
try, there is evidence of an open 
mindedness which means a ris- 
ing level of thinking. 

Folks are the same every- 
where. Who likes a 10-cent pair 
of scissors? Nobody who has 
ever used a good pair. One good 
item attractively displayed and 
courteously sold will do more to 
make a steady friend for your 
store than all the chain store 
ballyhoo in the world. 

You have a _ made-to-order 
market, an eager group of con- 
sumers. Will you help us 20,- 
653,000 women to improve our 
homes and lighten our labor? It 
will serve us best, you will profit 
most. 
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New 


; Pot Type Heater 
by Florence 


with powerful 10” PotType burner 
shown below. Circulates and hu- 
midifies the air. Finished in brown 
Crystone and porcelain enamel 
with chrome grille and trim. Big 
heating capacity—amazing value. 
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fora heal POT TYPE Heater! 


Out of the future comes the newest heater in the big Florence Line. It’s a 





leader for value among Pot Type models, and helps you sell beauty, comfort, 
and economy on a basis that will appeal to everyone. 





And back of it stands the big Florence Line with a model for every need 
and pocketbook. Pot Type and Sleeve Type burners in flue-connected Circulating 
and Radiant Heaters; Wickless Kerosene burners in a line of Cabinet Heaters 
that require no flue. There’s a Kitchen Heater that’s a real money maker for 
you, and a sensational Dual Oven Combination Oil and Gas Range that’s the 


2 NR, INRIA SANE 


talk of the trade. 





Get into the profitable heater business with Florence—the line that has 


Improved Florence Pot Type burner, efficient . . ° ° 
and noiseless—showing /ow-fire pilot ring. everything—and 1s priced right. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
General Offices and Plant, Gardner, Mass.; 
} Western O ffices and Plant, Kankakee, Ill.; Sales 
Offices: Merchandise Mart, Chicago; New 
York, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco. 





OIL RA GES - GAS RANGES - HEATERS - RANGE BURNERS 
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New and Improved Merchandise—Dzisplay Helps 
C olors—Catalo gs 


FOR RETAIL 
HARDWARE 
ie | ee 


Window Trims—New Packages—New 


Kitchen Knife Holder 


This kitchen accessory provides a 
storage place for knives and will keep 
their blades keen and prevent them 
from becoming nicked, by protecting 





individually the blades and cutting 
edges. It also lessens the chance of 
cutting the hands and fingers as the 
blades are entirely concealed in the 
holder, which accommodates five knives 
of various sizes. The holder is mod- 
ern in design and color combinations. 
It is 10 inches high and is made of 
wood. Cobbs-Hamilton Co. Cobbs 
Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 


Streamlined Door Closer 


This new LCN “miracle” door closer 
consists of the standard surface type 
door closer covered by a polished metal 
housing of streamlined design. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer it represents 
the first practical solution of the prob- 
lem of marring wood and metal work 
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of doors and doorways by the applica- 
tion of purely utilitarian machinery, 
in cases where the use of concealed 
door control devices is not practicable. 
Existing LCN surface door closers can 
easily be converted to the new form by 
applying one of the new metal housings 
of correct sizes. Norton Lasier Co., 466 
W. Superior St., Chicago. 


Low-Priced Electric Shaver 


The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., has announced its entry 





into the electric shaver field with a 
model, illustrated above, that will retail 
for $7.50. 


Reynolds Wire Folder 


Reynolds Wire Co., Dixon, Ull., has 
issued a new consumer folder entitled, 
“They Shall Not Pass,” which is avail- 
able to all of the company’s screen 
cloth dealers on request. The folder is 
attractively designed and gives a new 
appeal to hardware screen cloth. Space 
for dealer imprint is provided on the 
back cover. 








Sales Literature— 


Champion Electric Fencer 


This electric fencer operates on the 
rectifier and condenser principle which 
the maker states results in direct cur- 
rent of low mil-amperage on the fence 





wire. Contact with fence wire pro- 
duces a forceful but harmless shock. 
Since the current is not intermittent 
there is no continuous shock but each 
new contact produces another shock of 
the same intensity as the first. Cham- 
pion Electric Fence Co., 1560 W. Pierce 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Merchandising Table 

This “Flexibuilt” No. 800-E mer- 
chandising table has glass top arrange- 
ments to suit individual requirements. 
It is complete with clips for glass and 
price ticket holders. Finish is baked- 
on enamel. Color selections are: light 
green and tan; rust red and medium 
red, and light tan and medium brown. 
Metal Equipment Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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JAR RUBBERS 


The highest quality jar rubber made. Canning 





experts, teachers and millions of careful home 
canners will use no other kind. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
AND RUBBER COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Yankee Vise and Clamp 


Vise is made in four sizes: 1% in., 
2 in., 2% in. and 4inch jaw widths, 
with or without swivel base. It is 
used in machine shops, tool rooms, re- 





pair shops, service departments, ga- 
rages, home workshops and vocationa! 


schools. When used on bench with 


swivel base, vise can be easily detached, 
holding the work in original alignment, 
for continuous machine or hand opera- 
tions. Vise may be used either on 
side or end, as well as on base. Jaws 
are faced with hardened steel plates. 
Sliding jaw has broad seat, clamps 
evenly top and bottom and does not 
spring away. Separate hardened steel 
plate with V-shaped grooves holds 
round stock or irregular shapes. Steel 
screw has fine pitch Acme thread. 
Swivel base can be locked in any posi- 
tion. Clamp rigidly holds vise with the 
work for drilling and other machining, 
rendering machine operations easier 
and assuring accuracy in results. Clamp 
is slotted for *4-in. machine bolt. Cir- 
cular describing all sizes and types of 
vises and vise clamps available. North 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lawn Fertilizing Nozzle 


This No. 500 Tri-Con Fertilizing 
Nozzle, maker states, eliminates ll 
guesswork in applying sulphate of am- 
monia fertilizer and has been carefully 
calibrated to deliver the recommended 
amount of fertilizer without danger of 
burning lawns. It can also be used 
safely for feeding shrups and flowers. 
Sulphate of ammonia fertilizer is placed 
in jar in dry concentrated form. In 
dissolved, liquid form, fertilizer is in- 
jected into main stream at correct ratio 








of fertilizer to each gallon of water dis- 
charged. Moulded Specialties Co., 4712 
Chester Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Superstar Stoves 


New double burner and single burner 
stoves have been added to the lines 
made by Stern-Brown, 42-24 Orchard 
St., Long Island City, N. Y. The 
double burner type is 18% in. long, 
8% in. wide, and 4% in. high. Single 
burner models are 9% in. long, 8% in. 


wide, and 4% in. high. These stoves 
operate on AC or DC current—110-120 


volts. 


Gem-lectric Shaver 


Maker states it has a new type of 
beard guide which serves a three-fold 
purpose: it leads in all types of whisk- 
ers; protects the skin so that it is not 
exposed to the clippers, and eliminates 
stubble entirely, resulting in a cleaner, 
longer-lasting shave. The beard guide 
is designed with wide outer opening to 
accommodate whiskers of varying thick- 
nesses. Whiskers are led into the clip- 
ping section through a narrow channel 





that pushes away the skin. American 
Safety Razor Corp., 303 Jay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Rumsey Pumps 

The Rumsey Pump Corp., Seneca 
Falls, New York, has issued catalog No. 
38 and list price sheets for its line of 
pumps. 


Meat Roasting Thermometer 


A magnifying lens, glass tube ther- 
mometer, 7 in. long with all calibrations 
engraved on the glass, shows the cor- 
rect temperature for “rare,” “medium,” 
and “well done.” Has a ring attach- 
ment at top_so that it may be hung up. 
Packed in box with directions and 
recipe booklet enclosed. Schreiber 
Thermometer Co., 21 W. 30 St., New 
York City. 





Bridgeport Hardware Catalog 


Catalog No. 38—57 pages—looseleaf 
type—on mechanics tools and special- 
ties, has been issued by The Br'dgeport 
Hardware Mfg. Corp., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 





Outboard Motor Water Pump 


This Waterboy pump can easily and 
quickly be attached to an outboard 
motor and used to provide adequate 
water supply for waterside cottage lots. 
A sturdy, compact pump, it slips on in 
place of the propeller. Pump is a 
centrifugal; has wide openings, delivers 
a *4-inch garden hose stream and can 
handle two hoses, if desired. Engine 
runs at normal speed. High speed de- 
livers a full supply at high pressure. 
Maximum pressure is approximately 35 
Ibs. The Waterboy pump, complete 
with proper sized shaft, coupling, one 
outlet tee, adapter, and hose connection 
is $17.50 f.o.b. Milwaukee. Extra tee 
and fitting for second hose outlet, $1.50. 
Two cylinder motors supply sufficient 
water for two hoses. Evinrude Motors, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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We're strong for this tricky little number, which 
works quietly and smoothly in all sorts of 
places. It’s clever enough to fox even veteran 
marauders. Although it is no heavyweight, it is 
tough and rugged and can absorb plenty of 
punishment without cracking up. 






This No. 5051 Mortise Bolt Lock has a 5 disc- 
tumbler cylinder and a simplified gear move- 
ment that insures positive bolt action. The long, 
solid steel bolt, with 44” throw, gives maximum 
security. It’s simple to install, 
too. Standard finish—brushed 
brass; other finishes on re- 
quest. 


You can safely talk up this 
smart lock to your customers. 
Just ask us for the talking 
points and other details. 


INDEPENDENT 





LOCK COMPANY 


Fitchburg, Mass. 








Branches in all Principal Cities 
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BIGGER 
LER SKATE 
BUSINESS 


for you 


V All metal parts of UNION HARDWARE 
Roller Skates are made from finest cold 
rolled steel. 


V Oscillating trucks have shock absorbing 
rubber cushions. 


Vv Smooth, easy-rolling ball bearings. 


Vv Formed steel loop protects strap — pre- 
vents cutting or pulling out. 


Vv Extension feature permits quick, accurate 
adjustment to shoe size. 


UNION HARDWARE’S reputation for superior quality in Roller Skates 
has been built up over a period of more than 75 years. Boys and girls— 
and grown-ups, too—know that for efficient, long-lasting roller skate per- 
formance UNION HARDWARE is the brand to buy. Make plans now to 
CASH IN on roller skate business this summer. Your jobber can supply 
you. Get in touch with him TODAY! 








There are ten popular models of 
famous UNION HARDWARE Ball 
Bearing Extension Roller Skates, 
every one a quick seller. Catalog 
No. 16 describes the entire line. 
Write for your copy. 





Each pair individually packaged 


BEWEE 2 @ 
HARDWARE COMPANY 


REC.U.S.PAT. OF F. ESTABLISHED 1854 


pmeu- a a0) femme], pmened, ILE 


NEW YORK OFFICE ISI CHAMBERS STREET 
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Lawn Trimmer 


The Brooks Roto-Trim is a lawn and 
garden tool that eliminates use of grass 
shears. Maker states it trims straight 
and close to the walk; cannot catch on 





any cement projections and can be in- 
verted to trim around flower beds and 
gardens. Works under all conditions. 
Suggested retail selling price. $2.95. 
Wright Products Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Catalin Cabinet Hardware 

The Prime Plastic Mfg. Corp., 401 
Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., presents 
a line of genuine catalin hardware in 
drawer pulls and knobs in red, green, 





black, white, shell, and onyx. No. 104 
drawer pull and Nos. 110-111 drawer 
knobs are made of highly polished 
catalin. No. 107 pull and No. 119 
knob, combine catalin and nickel. 


Universal Plant Props 

These supports have a metal ring that 
is adjustable to any required height 
and that sildes easily on the galvanized 
steel rod. Maker states, supports are 





non-injurious to plant life and impervi- 
ous to germs and insect pests. Special 
adaptations for tomato growers. Robert 
E. Miller, Inc., 35 Pearl St., New York 
City. 


Dandelion Killer Package 


A convenient nozzle is attached to 
every package of Hammond’s Dandelion 
Killer, so that the Killer can be ap- 
plied directly from the package. Mak- 
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er states, one or two drops applied to 
the crown of a big dandelion, plantain 
or dock, will destroy the weed. Retail 
selling price is 35 cents. Hammond 


Paint & Chemical Co., Beacon, N. Y. 


Strap, T-Hinge Stock Card 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., offers free to dealers a_ stock 
card, listing all numbers and sizes of 
Stanley “Red Tip” strap and T-hinges. 
The number of screws and correct size 
of screws are printed directly under 
each size of hinge. Space is provided 
for dealers to write in cost and selling 
price of each Stanley number. Card 
No. B116, is of heavy stock and is en- 
closed in a cellophane envelope, with 
hole at top ready to hang up. 





Electric Cooking Service 


Complete, speedy three-meal-a-day 
electric cooking service from a wall- 
outlet features the 1938 line of Ever- 
hot electric cooking chests, Model No. 
750 series. Of sufficient capacity to 
handle a large size meal, there are also 
grilling, frying and toasting features 
that complete the range of cookery 
performed. The deluxe Everhot mod- 
els come fully equipped, including a 
chrome kitchen stand, and are offered 





in a choice of either white enamel with 
red trimmed pans, or rust with black 
trimmed canary pans; and aluminum 
pans when desired. Swartzbaugh Mjfg. 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Five-Way Sprinkl-Nozzle 


This yard and garden tool is both a 
sprinkler and a nozzle. As a sprinkler, 
it has four positions, giving an adjust- 
able fan type spray approximately 18 
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feet wide on an average water pressure. 
As a nozzle, it will reach approximately 
38 feet when held in hand. Sprinkl- 
Nozzles are packed 12 in a counter box 
and 12 dozen in corrugated shipping 
case. They retail for 29 cents each. 
Thomas Products Co., 15465 Indiana 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Water Supply Systems 

A new edition of its general catalog 
presenting a complete line of wind- 
mills, pumps, general water supplies, 
farm equipment, plumbing and heating 
supplies, has been announced by the 
Dempster Mill Mfg. Co., Beatrice, Neb. 
This new catalog contains 312 pages of 
facts, figures, and illustrations and an 
itemized index in the front of the 
volume. 


Secythe-Stone Display Unit 

This No. 16 Carborundum and Alox- 
ite Brand scythe-stone display unit has 
a retail value of $9.90. Dealer’s cost is 
$6.44. It requires only 14-in. of counter 
space. Display carton is in three colors, 
and is furnished with price tags and 
pins. Unit contains a three-dozen as- 
sortment of vitrified stones, all electric 
furnace products. The Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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The World's Three Best Known Brands of Shovels 








Manufactured by 
AMES BALDWIN WYOMING CO. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. e NORTH EASTON, MASS. 


SHOVELS * SPADES » SCOOPS + FORKS * HOES * RAKES BUY GOODS 
POST HOLE DIGGERS » AGRICULTURAL HANDLES MADE IN 


AMERICA 














Come To Cleveland In August 
and Visit WORTHINGTON’S Fall Fair 










A Magnificent Showing Of Toys 
and Holiday Merchandise 
The Pick of the Market 


“Everything new to attract the eye 
Of Christmas shoppers bye and bye, 
So see this merchandise on display 
And do your buying the easiest way.” 
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ADVANCES 


Non-Metallic Sheathed Cable. 
Tin. Lead. Solder. Lead Pipe. 
Sheet Lead. Lead Oxides. Zinc. 

Crude Rubber. Hides. 
Copper. Copper Products. 
BX Armored Cable. 


DECLINES 


Manila Rope. 


Wire Nails. 


Some Garage, Household Vises. 
Some Wire Products. 


Galv. Sheets. 


Steel Pipe. 


Boiler Tubes. Seamless Mech. Tubing. 
Cast Iron Pipe. Steel Sheets, Bars, Plates. 
Table, Shelf Oilcloth. Some Canvas Goods. 


Carpenter Aprons. 


Septic Tanks. 


One Make Rural Mail Boxes. 
Some Leather Findings. 
Some Makes Strap, Tee Hinges. 
Some Makes Mortise Butts. 
Some Fence Gates. Steel Fence Posts. 
Rigid Conduit. Carriage Bolts, Nuts, etc. 
Steel, Malleable Iron Saddlery Hardware. 


Light Steel Rivets. 


Preformed Wire Rope. 


Stove Pipe Wire. Cold Water Dry Paste. 
Household Mop Handles. 


Rope Prices Lowered—Ef- 
fective July 1, leading domestic 
makers reduced manila rope one 
cent per pound, in all three grades, 
with the best (No. 1) quality now 
selling to the trade at 20% cents 
per pound, base, in the central zone. 
No change was made in sisal ropes, 
or on lariat rope. 


* * * 


Columbian Vises—The Co- 
lumbian Vise & Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced reductions ranging from 5 
to 15 per cent in garage and house- 
hold vise lines. The changes apply 
only to the “43 line” and the Red 
Arrow “Homeshop” vises. 

* * 7 


Nail and Wire Prices—On 
June 28, American Steel & Wire Co. 
announced declines ranging from 
four to seven dollars per ton. Dif- 
ferentials above Pittsburgh were 
abandoned, with Chicago and Bir- 
mingham prices now the same as 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Car- 
load prices to dealers at all these 
centers are now as follows: 
Wire Nails, base, $2.45 per 100 
Ibs. 
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Polished Fence Staples, No. 9, 
$3.15 per 100 Ibs. 

Black Annealed Wire, base, $2.95 
per 100 lbs. 

Galvanized Fence Wire, base. 
$3.35 per 100 lbs. 

Galvanized Barbed Wire (2 pt. 
regular hog), $2.72 per 80 rod 
spool. 

Single Loop Bale Ties (column). 
$56.00 ton. 

Woven Wire Fence, No. 154% and 
heavier (column), $67.00 tori. 

Light wire rods were reduced to 
$43.00 per ton, and heavy rods 
dropped to $48.00. A _ modified 
jobber-dealer plan narrows the 
spread between carload and L. C. 
L. prices, and removes the prefer- 
entials formerly in effect both on 
straight carloads and on 80,000 Ib. 
cars. Wire nails, for example, are 
now quoted in carloads at $2.45 
base and in less than carloads at 
$2.60 base (formerly $2.80 to $2.95, 
varying at different basing points). 

* * * 
Galvanized Sheets Reduced— 
On June 28, Carnege-Illinois Steel 
Corp. established a carload base 


price of $3.50 for galvanized 24 
gage sheets, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Gary. Other new price reductions 
at Pittsburgh and Gary affected 
vitreous enameling sheets, U. S. S. 
electrical sheets, long ternes, and 
skelp. 
e & *# 

Steel Pipe—On June 28 also, 
at Pittsburgh, the National Tube 
Co., a subsidiary of the U. S. Steel 
Corp., announced price reductions, 
effective July 1, on pipe, boiler 
tubes, and seamless mechanical 
tubing. Prices of base sizes, one 
to three inch black pipe, were cut 
$8.00 per ton and galvanized pipe 
$10.00 per ton. The new prices are 
$63.00 per ton for black and $79.00 
per ton for galvanized at Pittsburgh 
or Lorain, and four dollars per ton 
higher at Gary. Hot rolled boiler 
tubes were reduced 74% per cent 
and cold drawn seamless mechan- 
ical tubing 5 per cent. 

* * * 


Cast Iron Pipe — Leading 
producers of pig iron recently an- 
nounced a drop of four dollars per 
ton, effective immediately. The 
new pig iron prices are $20.00 a 
ton, based at Chicago, Erie, and To- 
ledo, and $20.50 a ton at Duluth. 
Close upon this reduction leading 
makers of cast iron pipe made a 
reduction of $4.00 per ton in their 
base prices, effective immediately. 
The new quotations are $46.00 per 
ton at Burlington, and $43.00 per 
ton at Birmingham, for 6 inch and 
heavier. 

* * ” 

Manufactured Goods Prices 
—Most of the changes which have 
been reaching the jobbers up to 
this time have reflected the earlier 
and weaker market situations, and 
the urgent search of the manufac- 
turers for orders. Among others, in 
the range of cotton goods, are re- 
ported declines of 5 per cent on 
table and shelf oil cloth, a decrease 
of 7% per cent on canvas goods in 
the larger quantity brackets, from 
some sources a further drop of % 
cent per pound on trot and staging 
lines, and a 6 to 8 per cent decrease 
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by one maker of carpenter aprons. 
Many cotton manufactures are at 
levels now so low that the next 
move seems sure to be an advance. 


* + * 


Miscellaneous Reductions— 
Late June declines were reported 
from some makers of strap and tee 
hinges and half surface butts, aver- 
aging 5 per cent, with new lower 
prices, now quoted net, on mortise 
butts, approximating also 5 per cent 


duced about 5 per cent, and, from 
at least one source, approved rural 
mail boxes declined another 25 
cents per dozen, to apparently an 
interestingly low cost basis. Leath- 
er findings were reduced by one 
manufacturer about 10 per cent. 
* * * 


Other Price Changes—Last 
month’s higher prices on armored 
electrical cable were followed by a 
mark-up of $1.00 per 1000 feet on 





with 5 per cent advance for other 
sizes, in all zones. 
* * 
Copper Prices—After some 


weeks of gradual advances in export 
quotations for copper, under im- 
proved demand, a substantial wave 
of domestic advances started on 
June 30, with a rise in the whole- 
sale level to 914 cents from the 9- 
cent basis established May 19. Fur- 
ther advances of 14 cent each were 
made on July 1 and July 5, so that 














decrease. Septic tanks were re- 14-2 non-metallic sheathed cable, 
INDEPENDENT HARDWARE DEALERS’ SALES 
May, 1938 
Number Sales Reported Number of Firms Showing 
of Percentage Change Change in Sales 
States by Regions Firms From From Thousands of Dollars From May, 1937 From Apr., 1938 
Report- May April May May Apr. In- De- Lessthan In- De- Less than 
ing 1937 1938 1938 1937 1938 crease crease 1% change crease crease 1% change 
East North Central 466 —17.5 +24 2587.0 3136.5 25259 85 367 14 270 =178 18 
Illinois es . 147 —15.6 — 2.1 752.3 891.2 768.7 27 115 5 8 62 5 
Indiana ... 58 —19.1 — 0.7 355.7 439.7 358.1 ll 45 2 29 28 l 
Ohio ‘ ; 137 —23.2 + 3.3 683.1 8895 661.4 19 116 2 77 50 10 
Wisconsin 124 —13.1 + 7.9 795.9 916.1 737.7 28 91 5 84 38 2 
West North Centfal 282 —20.5 + 7.2 803.3 1010.9 749.0 65 210 7 154 114 14 
ee ; 74 —12.7 + 5.1 260.1 298.0 2475 26 48 0 39 34 ] 
Kansas .... 77 —30.8 +13.9 199.4 288.0 175.1 13 63 1 42 30 $ 
Missouri .. 80 —19.6 + 2.4 231.6 287.9 2262 15 60 5 43 $2 5 
Nebraska : SL ——18.1 +12.0 112.2 1370 1002 ll ® ] 30 18 3 
South Atlantic 40 —22.5 —13 163.1 210.5 165.2 7 & 0 16 22 4 
Georgia 29 —22.0 — 04 110.7 142.0 111.2 | = 0 13 14 2 
South Carolina 1] —23.5 — 3.0 52.4 68.5 54.0 0 ii 0, = 8 0 
East South Central ; 27 —12.7 — 2.9 118.0 loom taao Oo 7 0 14 12 l 
Alabama 27 —12.7 — 2.9 118.0 62 12715 26 I 0 14 12 ] 
West South Central 129 —10.4 +11.1 889.3 992.7 8005 39 88 2 86 35 8 
Arkansas 21 — 9.5 + 6.6 77.1 85.2 72.3 4 16 1 | ae | ] 
Oklahoma : 35 —14.1 + 9.4 401.5 467.4 367.0 t 2 1 25 10 0 
Texas , a 73 — 6.7 +13.7 410.7 440.1 361.2 28 45 0 48 18 7 
Mountain “oe 97 —24.4 + 0.8 460.3 608.6 4565 16 76 5 54 40 3 
Arizona ve —20.6 — 13 69.2 87.2 70.1 1 10 3 6 7 l 
Colorado sjepa de —26.4 + 85 92.7 126.0 85.4 z: @ 0 17 10 0 
Idaho seems a seg? —25.6 + 6.5 142.1 190.9 133.4 7 0 16 8 0 
Montana ae oos 19 —27.3 —I8. 81.2 111.7 99.6 5 14 0 7 1] l 
Pacific . 299 —10.5 +34 15724 17568 15205 95 192 12 163. 125 11 
California 233 —10.7 +29 1248.9 1399.1 1214.1 72 153 8 126 98 9 
Oregon ‘ ee 26 — 52 + 5.2 143.0 150.9 135.9 - we 2 14 1] ] 
Washington .. . 40 —12.7 + 5.9 180.5 206.8 170.5 16 22 2 23 16 l 
TOTAL sjase: agave ace a —16.0 +40 6593.4 7851.2 6339.1 317 983 40 757 =526 57 
Total adjusted for the num- 
ber of working days 23.6 73.4 3.0 56.5 39.3 4.2 
Per cent Mele PhD 100.0 
RI oss wate ssres 21 —118 + 7.0 73.0 82.8 68.2 3 «18 0 15 6 0 
Los Angeles ......... 41 —16.8 + 5.3 149.9 180.1 1424 12 25 4 19 20 2 
rere 20 —19.6 + 0.5 37.3 46.4 $7.1 2 18 0 10 8 2 
San Francisco 9 —14.6 + 2.3 79.3 92.9 77.5 3 6 0 5 4 0 
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the wholesale market at this writ- 
ing stands at 934 cents per lb. f.o.b. 
New England basing points. At this 
time last year, domestic copper was 
selling at 14 cents per lb., 3 cents 
under the top in March, 1937. Trade 
sources reported June domestic sales 
at 90,000 tons, the largest monthly 
volume since December. 1936. The 
improvement in demand. both at 
home and abroad, and the gradual 
scaling down of heavy inventories 
accumulated during the latter part 
of 1937, has encouraged the reopen- 
ing of some of the closed western 


mines. 
* * * 


Copper Products—Following 
the higher copper markets, corre- 
sponding changes were made 
promptly by some makers of bare 
and weatherproof copper wires. also 
magnet and annunciator wires. Bare 


and magnet wires have advanced 14 
cent per lb. with each similar change 
in the metal, and weatherproof wire 
ly cent per lb. at each stage. Cop- 
per sheets have also followed the 
new market upward, and other cop- 
per. brass and nickel silver prod- 
ucts have been relatively affected. 
Pipe and water tubing made a par- 
tial increase on July 1, but seem 
not yet to have been affected by the 
additional July 5 copper change. 
* * * 


Cyclone Fence and Gates 
Effective July 5, Cyclone Fence Co. 
announced general reductions in its 
lines of lawn fencing, flower border. 
trellis and gates, with prices now 
uniform f.o.b. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham basing 
points. The decline in L.C.L. prices 
was $4.90 per ton on fence products. 
except at Birmingham. where the 





drop was $7.00 per ton. Carload 
quotations declined $5.00 at Chi- 
cago. Cleveland. and Pittsburgh and 
$8.00 at Birmingham. The corre- 
sponding reductions on gates were 
$6.00 in L.C.L. prices and $7.00 in 
carload prices. with the Birming- 
ham decline $9.00 and $10.00 re- 
spectively. Corresponding  reduc- 
tions were made in the Gulf port 
and Pacific Coast port schedules, 
approximately in line with the Bir- 
mingham reductions. 


* * * 


Fence Posts—The reduction 
at the end of June on fence and 
wire was accompanied by a $3.00 
per ton markdown on steel fence 
posts of various styles and makes, 
with the new basis to retailers on 
S.F. angle posts. in small lots now 
$75.90 per ton f.o.b. Chicago. Cleve- 


“The Hardware qe islackboard 


Of Wholesale Hardware Sales and Collections on Accounts Receivable 
By Geographic Regions, For May, 1938 


(COMPILED BY THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


Firms 
Re- 


porting 


Sales 


NEW ENGLAND 

AIDDLE ATLANTIC 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL | 
MOUNTAIN 12 
PACIFIC 39 


UNITED STATES, TOTAL 430 


CREDIT MEN) 


Sales Reported 


May 1938 
percentage 
change from 


May | April May | May | April 
1937 ; 1938 | 1938 1937 PEK.) 


— 22.5 + 6.9 | 867 1,118 
4,711 6,355 
6,082 8,494 
3,354 4,047 | 


Thousands of Dollars 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


Percent** of collections 
y during month to 
Firms | accounts receivable at 
Re- | beginning of the month 
porting 
Collec- 
tions 


May May | April 
pE:Ky.) 1937 | 1938 


811 52 65 | 62 
4,735 51 58 | 60 
5,897 58 64 | 56 
3,453 52 54 et 


2,596 3,323 2,612 49 54 50 


1,795 2,419 
2,465 3,539 


860 1,197 


1,827 52 60 54 
2,488 56 61 53 


889 53 53 47 


3,957 it: ) A Lh) cs | ome ft Om 


26,687 36,089 | 26,681 53 59 52 





**These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month 


te accounts receivable at beginning of month. 


*States comprising regions: 


New England (Conn., Maine, Mass., N. H., R. 1. Vt.) 


Middle Atlantic (N. J., N. Y., Pa.) 


East North Central (Ill, Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis.) 
West North Central (lowa, Kan., Minn., 


8. D.) 


ot 


Mo., Neb., N. D., w 


South Atlantic (Del., D. C., Fla., Ga., Md., N. C., 8. C., Va., 


w. Vv 


. Va.) 
East South Central (Ala., Ky., Miss., Tenn.) 


West South Central (Ark., La., Okla., Texas) 


Mountain (Ariz., 


Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. M., Utah, 
yo.) 
Pacific (Calif., Ore., Wash.) 
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land. and Pittsburgh. The galvan- 
izing extra has been reduced by one 
manufacturer 25 cents per 100 in 
L.C.L. amounts. 


* * * 


Carriage Bolts, Nuts, Ete.— 
Following the reductions in_ steel 
rods and wire, leading bolt makers 
have reduced prices on carriage. 
machine, plow and lag bolts. etc., 
by 5 per cent, with a corresponding 
decline on nuts. Prices on leading 
makes of light steel rivets were re- 
duced on July 1 5 per cent in the 
discount, and heavy or “pound” 
rivets declined at the same time 20 
cents per 100 lbs. 


* * * 


Saddlery Hardware—Follow- 
ing the reduction recently reported 
on nickel, brass and bronze sad- 
dlery items, a change has now come 
through reducing by 5 per cent the 
steel and malleable iron numbers. 
Prices on the latter have still not 
reached the low levels prevailing a 
year ago, but reflect savings in costs 
to manufacturers. 


* * * 


Wire Rope, Etc.—Effective 
July 12, announcement of a 5 per 
cent reduction was received from a 
leading maker on pre-formed wire 
rope of various grades. Following 
the reduction in basic wires, a de- 
cline of one cent per spool on five- 
pound spools of stove pipe wire is 
announced by leading manufactur- 
ers, and a 5 per cent discount re- 
duction on the standard 50 ft. coils. 
19 gage 50 ft. wire of standard 
brands and specifications now car- 
ries a price to the retailer of 43 
cents per dozen, compared to 4514 
cents preceding the decline. 


* * * 


Electrical Cables—Leading 
manufacturers of BX armored cable 
have raised quotations slightly. Fol- 
lowing the lowered market early in 
June on rigid conduit. another de- 
cline of $8.00 per ton was in effect 
on July 1, conforming to the drop 
on steel pipe announced at that 
time. 

* * * 


Miscellaneous Reductions- 
A decline was announced on cold 
water dry paste. used by _ paper- 
hangers and for applying asbestos 
coverings to steel pipes. The de- 
crease reached as much as 20 per 
cent on certain packings. Another 
recent price reduction which has 
reached the jobbers was one of five 
per cent on household mop handles. 
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Tin, Lead and Lead Products 
-Among other non-ferrous metals 
which have featured the recent 
sharp commodity rise was tin, which 
at the month-end had risen to 43 
cents per pound, from a recent bot- 
tom of 35 cents. A direct day-by- 
day reflection of the rise in tin has 
been seen in the markets for solder. 
Lead. too, after a several weeks 
slump to 4 cents per pound. at New 
York, advanced %4 cents in four 
successive stages from June 22 to 
June 30 inclusive. Lead pipe and 
sheet lead rose 14 cent per pound 
each on the 24 and 30, with corre- 
sponding discount changes on lead 
traps and bends. Lead oxides, lith- 
arge and dry red lead experienced 
three 14 cent increases during late 
June, but no change was announced 
on lead pigments or leaded zinc 

oxides. 

* * * 


Zinc Prices—The complete 
transition of the zinc market, during 
the same short period, from a state 
of dormancy to one of outstanding 
activity and strength, was even more 
remarkable than that in lead. Four 
changes, increasing from 4 cents 
East St. Louis, to 434 cents, were 
compassed within about a_ week. 
ending June 30. During several 
days, selling was suspended by some 
interests, to avoid over-booking un- 
der the insistent demand. 





Other Commodities Advanced 
-Crude rubber, cotton and hide fu- 
tures were the pacemakers in a com- 
modity market on July 1 that closed 
strong in sympathy with securities. 
Crude rubber added to other recent 
gains a net advance of about % 
cent per pound. Extensive buying of 
cotton textiles aided cotton futures, 
which were higher, with some deliv- 
eries above the 9 cent level. Hides 
scored new gains of 14 cent or more. 
On June 30. there was a turnover 
of one million pounds, the largest 
single day’s trading since the mar- 
ket opened. On that date. the 
Moody Index of all wholesale com- 
modities (December 31, 1931-100) 
reached 141.4-from a June 1 low of 
130.1. 


* * * 


A Pleasing Upturn—July 
opened with a new optimism per- 
vading busimess circles. Everywhere 
the strength and rapidity of the up- 
turn in securities and commodities 
met with a surprised welcome. tem- 
pered only with the hope that the 
markets would not overreach a sane 
and lasting betterment. The effect 
of the improved national morale was 
evident in the wave of pre-holiday 
shopping. which was much 
active than the sluggish results of 
had led retail 


more 
earlier promotions 


leaders to expect. 


Wages and Prices 


A market letter 


By WILSON OLIVER 


Vice-President, 
Oliver Brothers, Inc., 
New York City. 


E shall try to wrestle briefly 
with the current assumption 
in official quarters that prices should 
be lowered on many lines, but that 
wages should remain pegged at ex- 
isting levels. or even go higher. 
Now. it ought to be obvious that 
prices are compounded of wages, 
plus rent. interest and profit. Every 
cost can be traced back to wages, 
for every article of human con- 
trivance is the product of some- 
body’s labor. The item “cost of raw 
materials” in any manufacturer’s 
budget is but an accumulation of 
wages paid in producing or ex- 
tracting the raw material, plus rent, 
interest and profit on it. Rent is 
derived from the land values cre- 


ated by somebody’s labor. Interest 
is only a product of somebody’s 
labor divérted to the possession of 
somebody else in payment for the 
use of savings from past labor. 
Profit would be impossible without 
labor. How. then, can wages be 
divorced from prices? Wages are 
an essential part of prices. It is 
theoretically produce 
something without the payment of 
rent or interest or profit, but it is 
not possible to produce anything of 
value without the payment of wages 
in some form. 

In short. all values are created by 
labor. past. present and prospective. 
The laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Well and good, but what are you 
going to pay him with, that is not 
identified inextricably with prices? 

The point seems to be, not that 
anybody really believes that wages 


possible to 


and prices can be treated as unre- 
lated entities. but that the employer 
(Continued on page 86) 
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CHARLES H. SHANKS, 
manager, tool department, 
Palace Hardware House, Erie. 
Pa., began his hardware 
career in 1888 in Holywood, 
Ireland, at the age of 13. His 
father conducted a_ general 
store, with a hardware depart- 
ment, and young Charles, who 
was one of a family of nine, 
had to help out at the store. 
Mr. Shanks says, “I can re- 
member waiting on customers 
when I could just look over 
the counter.” Soon after he 
began his career as a sales 
clerk, his father passed away 
CHARLES H. SHANKS whereupon he became an ap- 
prentice in the Joseph Blair 
hardware store in Belfast, Ireland. Having heard much 
of South Africa, Charles H. Shanks went there in 1896, 
going from there to Sydney, Australia, in 1899. For a 
year he was in the hardware business in Sydney. The 
next year he returned to South Africa, where he con- 
tinued in the hardware business until 1904 when he 
decided to go back to Ireland. Two years later the 
wanderlust again made him want to travel, so he came 
to this country in November, 1906. Early in 1907 he 
became an employee of Weed & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., later 
going with Walbridge Co. Four years later he moved to 
Erie, Pa., where he became an employee of the Palace 
Hardware House, assuming charge of the tool depart- 
ment until 1917 when he entered the automotive equip- 
ment and tool business for himself. Following several 
years in business, on his own, Mr. Shanks returned to 
the Palace Hardware House to. “the business I like 
best.”” Few men of Mr. Shanks’ age can look back on 
hardware careers of a half century and even fewer hard- 
waremen have had hardware experience in four different 
continents. 
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Hardware Age 
Fifty Year 
Club 


JAMES M. SMITH, Har- 
per & Reynolds Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., wholesale 
hardware distributors, cele- 
brated his fiftieth anniversary 
as a member of that organi- 
zation on Feb. 9, 1938. Mr. 
Smith, who is a department 
manager for Harper & Rey- 
nolds, celebrated his golden 
wedding anniversary on Feb. 
3, having been married just 
six days before he entered the 
hardware business. He en- 
joys good health at the age 
of 77 and is a lover of outdoor 
activities. His favorite hobby 

JAMES M. SMITH is “trees, trees and more 

trees”. An ardent believer in 

reforestation he says, “My hobby is planting the right 
tree in the proper place and then seeing it grow.” 


EUGENE G. HART- 
SHORN, vice president, Elder- 
field-Hartshorn Hardware Co.., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., was hon- 
ored May 1 on the occasion of 
his 75th birthday by his asso- 
ciates in the company. He 
has devoted 53 very active 
years to the hardware trade 
and says that his hobbies are: 
“The hardware business first; 
singing at hardware conven- 
tions; raising dahlias and 
gladiolas and touring in an 
automobile.” After 53 years 
as a hardwareman he says, “It 
is possible for a hardwareman 
to enjoy life all the time at EUGENE HARTSHORN 
75 years.” When his asso- 
ciates gave him a surprise party on his 75th birthday 
he contributed to the gaiety of the event by dancing for 
several hours and by singing for fully two hours. At 
the age of 20 Mr. Hartshorn went with the hardware 
store operated by G. B. Worthington Son & Co., Batavia, 
N. Y., and continued there until 1890 when he became 
an employee of the retail store of Weed & Co., Buffalo. 
Three years later he went to Niagara Falls to become 
associated with the F. W. Oliver Co., as secretary. In 
1900, he and Charles J. Elderfield, who is president of 
Elderfield-Hartshorn Hardware Co., formed that com- 
pany. 
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Basing Point System 
and the Hardware 
Industry 


(Continued from page 21) 


the long run some steel compa- 
nies may find it desirable to give 
up certain business at a distance 
if the net yield at the mills is 
much below cost, in which case 
the buyer will naturally gravitate 
to the mill which, on the basis of 
freight costs, is most advantage- 
ously situated to take his business. 
In certain sections of the South- 
west where perhaps the lowest de- 
livered price on wire nails was 
obtainable from a Chicago mill 
may now find that the Birming- 
ham base plus freight will yield 
a lower delivered price. All mills 
will be competitive in areas where 
they are desirous of obtaining 
business, but it is practically cer- 
tain that a good many realign- 
ments will eventually take place. 
All mills will find it advaniageous 
to get as much business as pos- 
sible in their own backyards. The 
farther away they go from their 
mills the greater the freight ab- 
sorption and thus the lower the 
net yield. When steel business 
gets back to a normal basis, some 
mills may noi go so far afield. 


Sources of Supply 


The buyer who has made a 
practice of “shopping around” 
may find it to his advantage to 
establish regular sources of sup- 
ply that can be depended upon in 
good times as well as bad. This 
is particularly true of buyers 
whose plants or stores are situated 
a good distance from the mills. 
In good times the disiant mill 
may not be so anxious to ship to 
far-away points unless it is to a 
regular customer. 

In certain sections of the coun- 
try local mill monopolies may be 
built up. That is, the buyer will 
eventually find it to his advaniage 
to give his business to the mill 
that can profit most from such 
business. If his requirements are 
usually small, his business will not 
be so attractive as formerly when 
the shipping distance is great. 
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. . . REVOLUTIONARY, AMAZING! 


SAVOIL STOVE-LIFE WICK 
NOT HARMED BY BURNING DRY 


Stove-life is an amazing new kind of wick, which, unlike cotton 
wicks, absolutely does not burn down when the fuel supply is 
exhausted. Made of woven asbestos the wick itself is as fire-proof 
as a fire curtain in an up-to-date theatre! Burning dry simply dis- 
solves any carbon that may collect from long use leaving the wick 
itself clean and unharmed. The wick is locked into a solid brass 
rust-proof and stick-proof carrier. Stove-life Wick is backed by 
the manufacturers of the famous Savoil line of kerosene ranges, 
stoves and heaters. Fits Savoil and many other ranges and stoves. 
For a real service to your customers, and more profit to yourself, 
sell Stove-life wicks. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE| 
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Send me my free sample of the new asbestos “stove-life” wick. This 
involves no obligation on my part. 
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Taking the Mystery Out of 
- Builders Hardware 





(Continued from page 52) 


Fig. i5— 
Cow stall. 





popular-priced ball _ bearing 
hanger, but you cannot tell the 
bearing by the illustration. You 
must refer to your manufacturer’s 
catalog. Fig. 10A is a ball-bear- 
ing swivel hanger with roller bear- 
ing wheels. 

Now your doors are sliding by 
means of the hangers in the track, 
but your job is not yet completed. 
To keep the doors in place you 
must use one of the many guides 
manufactured. Fig. 11 shows 
what I mean. There are many 
types and styles which suit almost 
every need. An end stop like 
Fig. 12, pulls for the doors and 
many other accessories such as 
bolting, padlocking with padlock 
eyes or hasps, or a sliding door 
bolt such as is shown in Fig. 13. 








Fig. 16—Litter carrier, 
chain hoist type. 


I have briefly outlined the sort 
of practice to follow in furnishing 
sliding barn door hardware, 
always bearing in mind the size 
and weight of the doors, how they 
slide, whether they are single or 































































































Fig. 17—Stall guard, box stall pattern. 


in pairs and whether they are 
parallel or triple sliding. 

There are many other things in 
a barn that require hardware be- 
sides the doors, and, if you are 
on your toes, you will be able to 
sell many of them. I will briefly 
suggest a few without going into 
any great amount of detail. 

Many barns are equipped with 
hay carriers such as are illustrated 
in Fig. 14. With the carrier will 
be track and rope and hay forks. 
The cow barn will need cow stalls 
such as Fig. 15, and litter carriers 
similar to Fig. 16. Horse barn 
requirements include stall guards 
(Fig. 17) or hay racks (Fig. 18). 
Feed boxes, called mangers (Fig. 
19) are needed in each stall. And, 
of course, every builders’ hard- 
ware man will remember the 
harness hooks that are illustrated 
in Fig. 20. 

Cesspools, blanket rails, tie 
rings, saddle brackets, drinking 
fountains, stable gutters and box 
stall doors, are among the many 





Fig. 18—Steel hayrack. 





Fig. 19—Roll rim manger. 
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“plus” items you should sell. 
Where chickens are raised, the 
field broadens for then you should 
consider all kinds of poultry 
equipment. 

From the foregoing suggestions. 
I am confident you now realize 


thought, as the next issue of 
Harpware AGE is the annual 
directory number. So four weeks 
from today will come the closing 
chapter of our Intermediate 
Course. 

If this chapter interests you, 





Fig. 20—Extra heavy harness hook. 


that this subject of barn hardware 
is an important one. You will have 
four weeks to study this line of 


write your manufacturers for cata- 
logs and really become an expert 
on barn hardware. 


FHA Loans Stimulate Water System Sales 


WIDER and more active mar- 

ket for electric water systems 
among farmers has resulted since 
the FHA deferred payment plan 
went into effect three months ago, 
reports the Electric Water Systems 
Council. With the government in- 
suring loans, many live dealers are 
today selling water systems to farm- 
ers who have wanted them for years 
but could not buy them outright. 
Thus suspects have automatically 
become prospects. 

These loans to farmers are not 
made by the government. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration insures 
loans made by approved lending 
agencies such as banks, trust com- 
panies. building and loan associa- 
tions and other financial institutions. 
The lending agency, in the case of a 
loan not exceeding $2,500, need not 
submit the application to the FHA 
for approval. Hence there is no 
delay in making a loan. Also. deal- 
ers get their money from the bank 
or other lending agency immediately. 

Loans on water systems cover 
everything from the drilling of a 
well or the digging of a cistern. to 
the pump and its installation. the 
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well pit, the necessary pipe. valves. 
and fittings. the pneumatic tank and 
controls, and whatever plumbing the 
farmer wishes to have installed. A 
new FHA ruling recently announced 
extends the benefits of the deferred 
payment plan to water systems used 
exclusively for irrigation purposes. 

Due to these new opportunities for 
increased sales opened up by the de- 
ferred payment plan, the Electric 
Water Systems Council has issued a 
new edition of its dealer manual, 
“Where Water Runs Dollars Flow.” 
Among the subjects covered in some 
of the nine chapters are “Where to 
Sell Pumps and Water Systems.” 
“How to Sell Pumps and Water Sys- 
tems.” “What Adequate Water Ser- 
vice Means.” “The Home Water 
Supply.” and “Common Sense _ In- 
formation on Pump Selection.” 

Other chapters explain the or- 
ganization and purpose of the Coun- 
cil and the responsibilities of manu- 
facturers, power companies, and 
dealers in the five-year campaign to 
widen the market for water systems. 
Copies of the manual may be ob- 
tained without charge by dealers 
from distributors. 
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Any Way You 

Look At It 
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SELLER! 


Here’s Stanley No. 266— 


one of the famous ‘“‘Green End” 
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Zig Zag Rules. Vertical figures, 
heavy graduations, make this 
rule easy to read in any posi- 
tion. Show it to the man who 
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knows and uses good tools and 
you've made a sale. Same rule, 
with flat marking, No. 266F, 
and with hook, No. H266 and 
No. H266F. 

No. *106 and No. 06, the 
rules you’ve always carried, 
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and new 106F, flat marking, 
also identified by Stanley 
“Green Ends.’’ All packed in 
colorful display box. Available 
Now—a tested Stanley Plan 
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that will boost your rule 
sales! Write for folder de- 
scribing the program. Stanley 
Tools, New Britain, Conn. 
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President Gilbert's Address 


(Continued from page 29) 


years, and what caused it?” He 
thinks for a moment and then 
with a twinkle in his eye says: 

“Retailers have learned to 
run their own businesses, but I 
want to explain that. Fifteen 
years ago, in the thankless 
thirties, most of us retailers 
spent too much time worrying 
about the wrong fellow. First 
the stock market, then politics 
and the politicians, social re- 
forms, and above all our com- 
petition. We permitted our 
sources of supply to dictate 
what merchandise we should 
carry, the prices we_ should 
charge, how much we should 
make, in fact, they did most of 
our thinking for us. 

“This all came about because 
we did not know what our cus- 
tomers really wanted. The lat- 
ter part of that decade we woke 
up to the fact that our cus- 
tomers were our real bosses. 
We definitely established what 
type, style, and price of mer- 
chandise they wanted, we then 
went to our sources and de- 
manded that merchandise. We 
were not content to stop there, 
so after we discovered what 
our customers wanted to buy 
we found out how they wanted 
to purchase it and the result is 
these stores that are truly de- 
signed for the consumers’ con- 
venience. 


Business to Serve 


“Funny thing,” he continued, 
“that back there in the thirties 
we really never realized that 
the only reason we were in 
business was to serve our cus- 
tomers. Guess it all came about 
when we realized that the func- 
tion of business and business 
men was to preserve competi- 
tion rather than fight it. 

“Minding our own business 
intelligently certainly has made 
us more money, and it is lots 
more fun,” he said in parting. 

As we pass out through the 
store, again we are impressed 
with the orderly, attractive ap- 
pearance that makes us feel 
anxious to return. 

Possibly, my friends, this 
picture of the future has sim- 
ply amused you, but think well 
before you jeer. Right now a 
radio has come on the market 
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that can be controlled from any 
place within a hundred feet by 
a portable box that has no con- 
nections. That is far more dif- 
ficult to imagine than a store 
arranged and operated for our 
customers’ convenience. 

I have said, so far, we are 
here attending a clinic for a 
serious purpose. I have said, so 
far, our industry is blessed 
with rich traditions, that we 
are the proud possessors of an 
invaluable heritage. I have said, 
so far, that the future holds 
more opportunity for each one 
of us than the past held for our 
forefathers. Now what of the 
immediate situation, the prob- 
lems of today? 

If you take no other thought 
from this Convention, may I 
beg of you to go home, and do 
all in your power to get every- 
one to adopt the idea of going 
back to work, and fighting for 
the things that are good, and 
taking pride in their work, and 
again establish the spirit of 
getting pleasure from one’s own 
accomplishments and ability to 
be self-supporting. If we do 
this, we are going to help both 
the hardware industry as a 
whole, and I hope, transfuse 
some of this spirit into our gov- 
ernment where it is so needed 
today. 

Do you realize that through 
the lack of proper leadership 
and direction, this grand coun- 
try of ours is becoming divided 
into three different parts, and 
I quote from Clayton Rand: 
“The United States, like Gaul, 
is divided into three parts— 
labor, capital, and government, 
and all three of them have gone 
greedy—each demanding its 
pound of flesh.” 

Now, I am not going to dis- 
cuss politics. The condition Mr. 
Rand pictures, and its result, is 
so comparable with the three 
principles involved in our in- 
dustry today, namely, the man- 
ufacturer, jobber, and retailer, 
that I fear these three branches 
have gone greedy, and are each 
demanding its pound of flesh. 
They are not working together 
when it is so essential during 
this rapid growth and changing 
conditions. 

And, may I inject at this 
point one thought that I hope 


will be embodied in a definite 
resolution by this convention. 
That is, some action must be 
taken to curtail industrial sell- 
ing. It is a conservative esti- 
mate that today 15 per cent of 
all the retail business of this 
country is represented in this 
leak. Almost anything can be 
bought at wholesale and un- 
fortunately many of our manu- 
facturers are not treating this 
subject seriously. 

We must all face facts, 
whether we like them or not, 
and it is a fact that today we 
are facing serious problems. 
War on many international ho- 
rizons, unemployment and un- 
healthy economic conditions 
facing many of us at home. A 
political regime that many of 
us feel is responsible for rising 
taxes, the harrassing of busi- 
ness, and the general lack of 
confidence. But let us calmly 
analyze these situations. 


Luxuries and Necessities 


We have in the United States 
130,000,000 of people who con- 
tinue to live in good times and 
bad, under one political party 
or another. Despite political 
leaders and economic condi- 
tions they are continually cre- 
ating desires and wants for 
essentials. And, remember, that 
always those things that are 
luxuries to some are essential 
for others. Also that the lux- 
uries of today tend to become 
the necessities of tomorrow. 

Most of you know that I am 
decidedly not a New Dealer but 
I think it is silly to blame lack 
of confidence today on any po- 
litical regime or even the Pres- 
ident. As business men, do we 
have to ask the President to 
sprinkle us with confidence? 

The answer to that is de- 
cidedly “no.” Confidence does 
not come from any individual 
—it is in all of us. Confidence 
and better conditions will come 
from each one of us working a 
little harder, a little longer, 
and a little more intelligently. 
We all need a broader outlook 
to do a real job, and unless e 
do a good job of working out 
our problems there will be no 
success for us. Doing a good 
job largely means focusing our 
thoughts and energies on our 
immediate problems and letting 
somebody else worry about for- 
eign trade, the President and 
politics. 
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One of our immediate prob- 
lems is to get better acquainted 
with our customers. I have re- 
ferred to this in the picture of 
the store of the future. That 
is not based upon fancy but 
upon the predictions of the 
most thoughtful men of our 
day. 

The principal difference be- 
tween good and bad times is the 
extent to which people buy. 
What makes us want to buy? 
Salesmanship—showing us 
something—a product—a ser- 
vice—describing it and point- 
ing out its advantages to us— 
arguing and persuading—to the 
end that we acquire that some- 
thing and thus improve our 
well-being. I ask you in all fair- 
ness—what happened to the 
girl who wore the cotton stock- 
ings? Nothing!!! 

We have overlooked the fact 
that the buyer of today, without 
the cotton stockings, is not the 
buyer of a few years past. The 
old sense of loyalty is gone. 
The customer knows what mer- 
chandise is worth, and he does 
not care where he buys it. When 
he comes into your store, if the 
merchandise and the price is 
not right—out he goes to some 
other place that has what he 
wants, and at a price he is will- 
ing to pay. 

The consumer is the final 
word, and his desires for mer- 
chandise and service must be 
satisfied by the retailer. 

We retailers have forgotten 
all about the old peddler with 
his pack on his back, and the 
one-horse wagon with its load 
of tinware and gray enamel- 
ware that roamed through the 
country calling upon the con- 
sumer and supplying his de- 
mands. 

We have also lost that per- 
sonal contact with our cus- 
tomers. We do not know those 
intimate things about their 
homes and their mode of living. 
We do not have the close rela- 
tionship we should have. We 
must work to revive that in- 
terest in the local community. 
We must go back to the funda- 
mental principles of our hearty 
ancestors during those pioneer 
days when the manufacturer 
made what the consuming pub- 
lic demanded and the jobber 
distributed that merchandise to 
the retailer. On such princi- 
ples we started to grow and on 
them continue to prosper. 
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In our next National Hard- 
ware Week volume merchan- 
dise will play a more important 
part. The desires of the con- 
sumer will be closely followed 
and, in fact, every effort will 
be bent toward developing a 
campaign that will make the 
consumer more than ever con- 
scious of the hardware store by 
convincing him that his desires 
may be satisfied by the hard- 
ware retailer. 

At the same time everything 
possible will be done to secure 
the complete cooperation of the 
manufacturers and wholesalers 
so that in each succeeding year 
National Hardware Week will 
become a more important and 
more effective industry func- 
tion. 

In this connection, I would 
be neglectful if I failed to give 
proper credit to Secretary Guil- 
foyle, of the Southern Califor- 
nia Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, for initially suggesting 
National Hardware Week, and 
it is my hope that the Resolu- 
tions Committee of the Con- 
gress will properly accord Mr. 
Guilfoyle the recognition that 
is due him. 

As I read the “gloom propa- 
ganda” in the press, hear the 
dismal wails of many business 
men, and listen to the ribald 
rantings of the radicals, I think 
back on those early pioneers 
who paved the way for Ameri- 
can expansion and growth. I 
think, too, of Washington at 
Valley Forge—of Bell and Edi- 
son—and that great American 
boy—Lindbergh, and above all 
I think of all the American 
folks who so whole-heartedly 
rallied to the flag in 1917. 

If you and I and most of our 
fellow countrymen had _ just 
half the guts those boys had or 
half the determination our fore- 
fathers had, we’d find a way 
out of our difficulties. Further- 
more, if you and I and the other 
fellows were working and think- 
ing and planning as hard as we 
did back in 1933 and 1934, there 
wouldn’t be a recession. 

When will this depression be 
over? It will be over when busi- 
ness men stop their bellyaching, 
stop looking to Washington, stop 
loading fuel on the fire of fear 
—and start using their shovels 
for fighting and digging. It’s 
up to you and me and the other 
fellow to do more spade-work 
and less passing the buck. 
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« Edward A. Oehler’s Address 


(Continued from page 48) 


dom made, for the reason that 
the non-electric powered equip- 
ment has proven to be adequate, 
economical and dependable. Such 
sales are not hard to close when 
the person making the sale knows 
the answers. 

Here is a ten-dollar bill. Mil- 
lions of men have similar ten- 
dollar bills, but here’s something 
you may not have thought of. We 
men aren’t going to spend these 
ten-dollar bills and for just one 
reason. Every time that ten-dol- 
lar bills change hands, women 
will actually spend eight dollars 
out of each ten. True, a few 
years ago women of the farm did 
not have the opportunity to 
spend so large a portion of each 
ten-dollar bill, but they, too, 
have been steadily getting an op- 
portunity to spend more and 
more of it until they are now ap- 
proaching the average eight out 
of ten. Maybe, some of you men 
might prefer not to admit it, but 
the fact remains that your wives 
are spending eight out of every 
ten dollars that you earn, that is, 
excluding the money you use in 
the operation of your business. 

What has all this to do with 
the hardware dealer? Something 
rather definite I think, and it is 
just this—with women spending 
80 per cent of the money, then it 
is pretty important for the hard- 
ware dealers to do something to 
get more women into their stores 
and this applies equally to town 
women and farm women. 


A Man’s Store 


For years the hardware store 
has been looked upon as a man’s 
place of doing business, just as 
the barber shop used to be a 
place where only men went to 
have their hair cut. 

One of the greatest secrets of 
making a sale, as you all know, is 
to expose your merchandise to 
your prospects. If women spend 
most of the money, how are you 
going to expose your merchan- 
dise to them unless they spend 
more time in your hardware 
stores? Making your store more 
attractive for them—and invit- 
ing them are two simple ways. 

Advertising is another; by di- 
rect mail; through local news- 


* papers; over local radio stations 


and with hand bills. .. . Frankly, 
I'd be more interested in the fact 
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that you did some advertising 
than in a discussion as to what 
kind of advertising. 

But let me tell you of three 
different hardware dealers and 
how each solves this problem of 
women traffic in his store—how 
each goes about selling farm ap- 
pliances to his farmer prospects. 
The methods, in each instance, 
are different but the results are 
pretty much the same and very 
successful. 

One of the dealers is located 


in a medium sized town. He, 
hired an old maid school teacher, 


a rather aggressive individual 
who had been teaching in the 
rural schools in the surrounding 
territory for quite a number of 
years. This woman knew most 
of the farmers in that trading 
area: in fact, many of the young 
men and women living on the 
farms had attended her schools. 
She knew about their lives, 
something of their wants and 
the type of farm homes that they 
lived in. 

This hardware dealer employ- 
ed this school teacher presum- 
ably as a stenographer and book- 
keeper. As a matter of fact she 
was practically the sales man- 
ager. She spent most of her 
time driving about the country- 
side, stopping in to see the farm 
women she knew and “visiting” 
with them about neighboring 
farm women she didn’t know. She 
talked to the older farm women 
about their children who had 
gone to school and she remi- 
nisced with the younger farm 
women who had been her pupils. 
She got into the farm homes. 

This woman was smart and 
she didn’t rely on her memory. 
After she had driven out of 
sight she made notes. It wasn’t 
long before these farm women 
would return her visit, drop in 
to see her and if she didn’t re- 
call the details of her own visit 
on the farm, she made an excuse 
for a quick look at her notes. Be- 
fore any farm woman got out 
of that store she had been ex- 
posed to quite a number of 
things—hardware merchandise, 
cooking equipment, and appli- 
ances which this old maid school 
teacher knew that women needed 
and might be induced to buy. 

Demonstrations were not hard 
to make and it is usually a short 
jump from a demonstration to 


a sale. I need not tell you just 
how well this worked out. 

In the case of the second deal- 
er it’s his wife that does the job. 
She is a woman with a great deal 
of personality and interests her- 
self in all kinds of civic affairs, 
church affairs, and things of 
that kind. In these activities 
she makes it a point to know 
most of the farm women in that 
area as well as all the town wo- 
men. She offers her husband’s 
store as a sort of a meeting place 
for all kinds of affairs. 

Whenever demonstrations of 
any kind of equipment can be ar- 
ranged, this dealer’s wife helps 
in working up invitations which 
are sent to prospective and cus- 
tomer farm women as well as 
those women located in the town 
in which their store is located. 
Sometimes invitations are in the 
form of newspaper or handbill 
advertising, which goes, of 
course, to all farm women within 
the trading area. 

The dealer’s wife increased 
the traffic of women in her hus- 
band’s store by many thousand 
per cent and don’t you forget 
that those women are being con- 
stantly exposed to carefully se- 
lected, long profit merchandise— 
always presented in attractive 
displays. 


Farm Demonstrations 


The third dealer went after 
these farm sales by making 
demonstrations in the farm 
homes. He employed a couple 
of young men with pleasing per- 
sonalities. He trained them as 
to the features and operations 
of the large ticket merchandise, 
the home appliance items, and he 
sent them out, calling on all the 
farmers in his territory. These 
young men had to stop at every 
farm on the County Trunk and 
side roads as well as those on 
the main highways. Each had 
a small covered truck. For two 
or three weeks they concentrated 
on radios. Then they would 
double back over the same terri- 
tory with power washers; then 
with refrigeration; then on 
something else. 

They tried to make a demon- 
stration on every stop. They 
tried to get into the farm homes. 
Once in, their eyes worked fast 
noting the things that were in 
the home, but noting also, the 
things that were not there. 
These young men took notes, too, 
and when they came back the 
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second and third time they knew 
what was needed and what to 
sell. They offered electrical 
models to the farmers with elec- 
tricity and other types of pow- 
ered units to all others. And these 
young men also made notes as to 
the other needs of the farmer 
and were paid a small commis- 
sion on sales resulting from 
leads of this kind that they 
turned in. 

Maybe a procedure of this 
type would not work out in your 
store—perhaps you are having 
success under the more common 
plan of a separate department 
handling these large ticket items 
and concentrating on your farm 
territory. This, however, I be- 
lieve to be true—no matter what 
procedure or method you adopted 
—there must be some one person 
who is responsible for this job. 
If it’s everybody’s job—it’s no- 
body’s job. 

I said, at the beginning of this 
talk, that I didn’t pretend to 
know anything about running a 
hardware store—and that still 
goes. But the more I study this 
“Undeveloped Farm Market’’— 
the more certain I am on this 
point: If I were a hardware deal- 
er it’s the farm market I’d shoot 


Tell Your Employees! 


A recent survey” by the National 
Association of Manufacturers reveals 
the interesting fact that 76 per cent 
of the employees want their em- 
ployer to tell them more about the 
business. It is what men do not 
know about business that 
suspicion and interferes with friend- 
ly relationships. It is good business 
for management to take the mystery 
out of business——Charles R. Hook. 
The American Rolling 
Forbes. 
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president, 


Mill Co. 


“Cause of Failure” 

Pa. — Thanks for 
“Cause of Fail- 
especially “Why 


PITTSBURGH, 
your editorials on 
ure” and more 
not?” 

Repetition of just such facts in 
your paper are of inestimable value 
to the writer, who for the past five 
years has broken down reserve of 
too few hardware dealers with re- 
gard to financial matters. 

Generally speaking, the average 
hardware man boils over with re- 
sentment when such matters are 
14, 
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at and I would never rest until | 
had a record in my office with 
this information: A listing of 
every farmer in my territory. 
The size of his farm the size of 
his family and some estimate as 
to his financial condition. 
Whether he had electricity, or 
not. Practically an inventory of 
everything he had on the farm— 
and how old everything was. 
And the same information about 
the important things in his farm 
home. And I’d call it “my busi- 
ness Bible’ because it would an- 
swer me all things. 

And I’d read it and study it 
constantly as all Bibles should be 
read and studied. And it would 
guide my whole sales activity 
just as that other Bible guides 
our every activity. And if I 
didn’t do these things myself I’d 
see to it that some one else in 
my employ did do them for me. 
I’ve learned you can’t sit tight 
and expect business to “just 
walk in.” Oh, sure, you’ll get 
some of it that way but not the 
big share that is yours. But 
with this Bible, constantly be- 
fore me, cataloging my oppor- 
tunities I would have a constant 
urge to go out after this big 
farm volume. 


brought to his attention but down 
in his heart he realizes there is a 
weakness in his ability to cope with 
balance sheet ratios, accounts re- 
ceivable, turnover, 

Of untold value is the influence 
of your paper in boldly substantiat- 
ing facts which credit men for years 
have been attempting to put across. 


etc. 


Go to it, and gain the writer's 
thanks. 

E. A. HAstTINGs. 

Treasurer, 


American Hardware Supply Co. 


Common Sense 


Must we continue to consider our 
problems and economic objectives 
only as they apply to fascism, com- 
munism, individualism, labor union- 
ism, capitalism, and the scores of 
other isms which are tugging and 
pulling at business thinking and pro- 
cedure today? If we are willing to 
stop floundering about in this sea of 
uncertainty, there is a life preserver 
close at hand, labelled in bold letters 
COMMONSENSE.—Col. Robert A. 
Roos, Roos Brothers.—Forbes. 


AN EXTRA 
SALE 


EVERY TIME 





WHEN THE ACM E 


Corrugated Fastener Carton is 
on your counter 


You can sell your customers “something 
else” and make the additional profit when 
the Acme Corrugated Fastener display car- 
ton is on your counter. Home owners, car- 
penters, workers in many crafts, in fact 
nearly everyone who can use a hammer is 
a potential buyer of these improved fas- 
teners. 





Stronger joints are made easier and faster 
in almost any kind of wood product with 
Acme Tack-Point Corrugated Fasteners. 
Mail the coupon for a free sample box 
and you can see why they sell fast. No 
obligation. 

If your jobber can’t supply you write us 
direct. 


PACKAGED IN 3 POPULAR SIZES 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2838 Archer Ave., 
Chicago, “III. 


Branches & Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Bileom Wh 


cont 


WRITE FOR 


FREE SAMPLE BOX \=* Ui aver 
™ 





Acme Steel Company, 
2838 Archer Ave., 
Chicago, Iil. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me, without charge, a sample 
box of Acme Tack-Point Corrugated 
Fasteners. 


Name 
Address 
City 








State 
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The Obligations of Retailing 





J. T. Meek, secretary, Illinois Federation of Retail Associations, and editor, 
“Illinois Journal of Commerce”, Chicago, tells Wednesday afternoon 
session how to avoid improper legislation by helping to elect the right 
office-holders in the first place. Urges honest self-improvement to correct 
any practices that invite harmful regulatory legislation. Says trade 
associations have responsibility for building up moral fibre of members 
and tells members to be more actively interested in association work. 








J. T. MEEK 
Speaker, Thursday morning 


HE obligation of the 1938 

retail merchant is to look 

over his hardware counters, 
beyond his store front, and into 
the real problems—not thous- 
ands of miles away, but right on 
our doorsteps. 

The obligation of the retail 
merchant in 1938 is not to at- 
tempt to clean up the stink, the 
smut, and the smell in far off 
Washington, or far off Spring- 
field, or Des Moines or Columbus, 
but right on his very own door- 
step. 

It isn’t a difficult assignment 
in the telling. 

First, you vote, and you vote 
regularly, wisely, and well. But 
what a task that is for some. A 
task so odious to some that I, 
for one, would disfranchise a 
man who failed to cast a vote at 
two consecutive elections. 

Second, you eliminate all pos- 
sible sore spots in your own in- 
dustry that might invite legisla- 
tion. I believe that 90 per cent 
of our legislative troubles come 
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because we invite them. Our 
Social Security Act was born not 
because of the splendid employee 
relations programs of most of 
us, but because we permitted to 
exist and fraternized with the 
vicious minority who utterly re- 
fused to treat employees as any- 
thing else but chattel. Our in- 
stallment selling legislation is 
warped and partially unsound 
not because of a legislative de- 
sire to “get” us, but because of 
the necessity of policing the mis- 
creants in our own profession. 
Our wage assignment legislation 
has a similar history. Even our 
sales taxes can almost’ be 
traced back to the selfishness of 
other lines of industry who 
would work not to revise our en- 
tire tax structure, but to shift 
the burden where the shoe 
would not pinch. And we, too, 
are not guiltless in this respect! 


Eliminate Sore Spots 


What more magnificent obliga- 
tion can a trade association 
have than to unite in the elim- 
inating of these sore spots? 
How else can business police it- 
self except through its trade as- 
sociations? Where else can you 
frown upon the miscreant and 
refuse to fraternize with him 
than through your own associa- 
tion? What greater obligation 
do you have—as a matter of 
self-protection —than to fight 
hand in hand with your fellow 
member to clean up your own 
house and to remove all vulner- 
able points? 

After having eliminated these 
sore spots business can then turn 
its attention on how to protect 
itself. 


Let us assume that we are 
working wholeheartedly to police 
ourselves—always in the realiza- 
tion that if we do not do the job 
someone else will—and that will 
be the costly heavy, red-tape 
bureaucracy which points to the 
jealousies and sins of business 
and then sings its theme song 
“That’s Why Bureaus Were 
Born.” 

Our next step is to remove 
petty jealousies so that we may 
work together to fulfill our obli- 
gation. The greatest menace to 
business today is its jealousy. 
No one industry is free from the 
crumbling, stinking, destroying 
curse of jealousy. We have it in 
manufacturing, we have it in the 
professions and we bathe in it in 
retailing. 

It is a sickening picture! 

Grown men, thinking of noth- 
ing from sunrise to sunset but 
cutting the throat of a competi- 
tor... of getting some minor 
advertising advantage .. . of be- 
ing able to undersell by the nar- 
rowest of margins... of refus- 
ing to adopt a uniform closing 
hour lest someone four blocks 
away might sell a nickel’s worth 
more of half-penny nails. 

It might be funny, gentlemen, 
if the results were not so tragic. 
For it is these jealousies, ap- 
parent at home and in trade as- 
sociations, that cripple, curtail, 
and crucify retailing. How can 
we adopt a definite plan for hard- 
ware retailing without knowing 
the salient facts? How can we 
perfect any procedure without a 
willingness on the part of mer- 
chants to provide these facts? 
And how can we expect a com- 
mon attack on our legislative 
problem with jealousies that de- 
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moralize us and stop us on every 
turn? 

There isn’t a one of you gentle- 
men that has a corner on brains. 
Not one of you possesses some 
hidden secret, some open sesame, 
that makes you remarkable. No, 
you and your fellow merchants 
are all in the same boat, up 
against the same job. You 
should be trading information, 
not trying to hide something you 
do not possess. You should be 
working together—not sticking 
your tongues out at each other 
like boys in the eighth grade 
when teacher goes into the cloak 
room. 

Do you know the toughest job 
about the National Recovery 
Act? Do you think it was the 
position of the NRA author- 
ities? Do you feel that it was 
the “whip hand” of Hugh John- 
son? Do you believe it was the 
big industries trying to crowd 
out the little fellow within that 
industry? 

It was not! And there are 
many who will testify with me. 

The trouble came from the 
small fellows who were so afraid 
that their competitors might get 
a nickel’s worth of advantage. 
From men who persisted in car- 
rying their petty jealousies over 
into one of the most grave crises 
ever confronting business. And, 
gentlemen, this type of individ- 
ual nearly ruined the entire 
show. 


The Legislators 


But the greatest of our jobs 
is to take our problems to the 
legislators we elect to office. 

Are these legislators so damn- 
able? Are they so utterly anxi- 
ous to cut our throats? A few 
are, yes. But the majority are 
trying mighty hard to get some 
unbiased factual information to 
insert in the face of the enor- 
mous tide of bills before them. 

The information these legisla- 
tors receive is from the “pres- 
sure” groups. It is from the 
“special interests.” It is from 
the “forgotten man.” It is not 
from the business executive who 
right now comes closer to being 
the “forgotten man” than the 
lowest alky-drinking bum on 
West Madison Street, Chicago. 

Bales of information go to the 
legislator. Swarms of “ism” 
thinkers and hairbrained social- 
ists surround him. No wonder 
he shakes his head in despair 
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and disgust and wonders where 
are the “hard headed business 
men” who shout to the high 
heavens after being slit open— 
and never before. 

The major enjoyment of the 
retailer—legislative-wise—seems 
to be the making of a junket 
trip to some state capitol or to 
Washington on some special is- 
sue which has aroused him to “a 
fever pitch.” Very likely, he 
makes the trip to dance to the 
tune of some Congressman once 
more riding a white horse to po- 
litical fame on the back of the 
unthinking merchant. Probably 
he goes as one of a delegation, to 
dance to the tune of one who 
isn’t thinking of retailing, but 
of politics. 

How much better would it be 
if the merchant made ten trips 
to farm, the law office, or the 
factory of the elected Senator or 
Congressman than one trip to 
the place where the laws are 
made! How much more could be 
done by a quiet, effective con- 
versation “back home” when the 
actual desires of the intelligent 
voter could be made known. 
Good legislators want this con- 
structive aid—why not give it 
to them? 

And then, how much more ef- 
fective if these legislators were 
actually thanked for a job well 
done—in the same sort of a 
“back home” interview. Or 
royally damned—and the damn- 
ing remembered at the ballot 
box—when a plea was denied by 
the legislator? 

Gentlemen, either we’ve got to 
ret intelligent about this legisla- 
tive situation or give up, get our 
marbles and play “for fun.” 
We’ve got to get the correct, con- 
structive story over to our legis- 
lators, with the help of our con- 
sumers and our employes, or 
take an everlasting licking from 
the pressure groups who are 
pouring it on in the full realiza- 
tion that the chips are in and 
the betting is on—with Ameri- 
can business ideals at stake. 

And don’t let any of you tell 
me that you can’t get into poli- 
tics because of a fear that you 
might be accused of “being in 
politics.” That’s stuff and non- 
sense. We’re all in politics up to 
our necks, whether we like it or 
not. The sooner we “get into 
politics” the better off we’ll be. 
The others are “in” and we’re 


in 
looking from the outside. And 
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Proven quality and 
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these sets a most pop- 
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George S. Olive’s Address 


(Continued from page 37) 


of Government agents to carry 
out the regulations. 

In the last days of the ses- 
sion, provision was made by joint 
resolution in response to a mes- 
sage from the President on 
monopoly for the creation of a 
“temporary national economic 
committee,” to be composed of 
three members each of the Sen- 
ate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and a representative 
from each of six Government de- 
partments and commissions. 
This committee is to continue in 
existence for two and a half 
years, through the 76th Con- 
gress, and has for its duties the 
examination of any and all parts 
of the country’s economic struc- 
ture, and to present preliminary 
reports, intermediate reports 
and final reports, as many as the 
committee may consider neces- 
sary, with an appropriation of 
half a million dollars to cover its 
expenses. So much for govern- 
mental conditions generally as 
affected by Federal legislation. 

There can be little doubt that 
recent tax legislation has exerted 
a tremendous influence toward 
determining the trend of secu- 
rity markets, and it is quite con- 
ceivable that the market decline 
in the fall of 1937, which was an 
important factor in launching 
the current depression, was in 
large measure the result of the 
operation of the Revenue Acts 
of 1936 and 1937. The Congress 
which has just adjourned passed 
an Act which considerably re- 
laxes the stifling effect of the un- 
distributed profits tax and 
liberalizes the provisions of the 
law which have been effective for 
many years covering the taxa- 
tion of capital gains and losses. 
These desirable changes in the 
law will doubtless have the effect 
of restoring to some extent con- 
fidence in investment in busi- 
ness enterprise, and thus _ in- 
crease possibilities of reemploy- 
ment. The law as it now stands 
is, in my opinion, the most com- 
plicated in its application of any 
tax law we have had since 1913, 
when the income tax amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted. 

In addition to the Federal in- 
come tax law, most of you are 
doubtless burdened with the 
necessary of complying in your 
own States with tax laws of a 
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similar character, designated 
variously as net income tax 
laws, gross income tax laws, 
sales tax laws, use tax laws, all 
of which have been superimposed 
on business with very little re- 
lief from property tax laws 
which formerly constituted the 
principal local tax burden. And 
from one month to another we 
have reminders of other obliga- 
tions by the necessity to make 
tax returns from Federal and 
State unemployment compensa- 
tion and old age benefit laws. 
These social security taxes are 
of the gravest importance from 
the business man’s point of 
view; they bring added costs and 
decreased purchasing power, call 
for a great increase in the issu- 
ance of tax-free securities and 
provide for the building up of 
an enormous reserve fund. 


Union Labor 


The last few years have seen 
vast activity in the extending 
organization of union labor. 
Armed first in 1933 with the 
NIRA law and subsequently with 
the Wagner Act, labor has taken 
cuick and full advantage of its 
right to insist on collective bar- 
gaining, using as its weapons 
not only its right to strike and 
picket peacefully, but stepping 
over the line dividing right and 
wrong by inaugurating sit-down 
strikes, destruction of property 
and intimidation not only of the 
employer but also,of the em- 
ployee, who for any reason did 
not wish to join the union. In 
State legislation as well, we have 
had great activity in enacting 
laws desired by organized labor, 
ranging from the granting of 
more power to labor depart- 
ments to the creation of “little 
Wagner Acts.” It is not my in- 
clination to take sides in the 
discussion of this question. The 
employer has tried to do the best 
he could as to the amount of 
wages paid, the number of hours 
worked and as to the working 
conditions. 

It may be of interest to you 
to know that in 1936, the Gov- 
ernment completed an exhaustive 
study through the Department of 
Commerce of the ‘National In- 
come from 1929 through 1935.” 
The results: were published in a 





300-page report which can be 
obtained for 25 cents. Taking 
the industrial classifications of 
“Manufacturers” as being the 
one in which labor is one of the 
most important cost factors, this 
report discloses that averaging 
these years 1929 to 1935, labor’s 
share of the dollar of manufac- 
turers’ income was 84 cents. 
This amount is further broken 
down to determine the portion 
represented by salaries of man- 
agement in amounts of $2,500 or 
more, showing for that group 
23, per cent, leaving as the 
share of the dollar of income 
which went to the men in the 
shop 8114 per cent. Govern- 
ment statistics further show 
that labor’s share of the na- 
tional income increased from 29 
billion dollars in 1933 to 45 bil- 
lion dollars in 1937, or an in- 
crease of 54 per cent, whereas 
capital’s share increased from 
814 billion to slightly less than 
12 billion, or an increase of 41 
per cent. In spite of this in- 
formation accumulated and pub- 
lished by the Government, there 
has been an effort to give the 
impression that labor has been 
unfairly treated by management. 

There emerged from this last 
Congress after weathering 
countless vicissitudes, and then 
only at the insistence of the 
President, a wage-hour bill 
which ostensibly has as its prime 
object, the setting of numerous 
wages and maximum hours for 
the worker, a floor for wages and 
a ceiling for hours in those 
enterprises the products of 
which are capable of being 
shipped in interstate commerce. 

Administration is placed in the 
hands of a single appointive 
officer in the Department of La- 
bor. The bill provides that at 
least after the first year mini- 
mum wage of 25 cents per hour 
has risen during the second year 
to 30 cents, the administrator 
must take the counsel of com- 
mittees representing the em- 
ployer, the employee and the pub- 
lic in each and every industry 
affected. He does not have to 
wait, however, for any such 
period, before setting up a com- 
mittee for any industry; he may 
set up such a committee at once 
and if they recommend a rate 
above 25 cents and he approves 
it, the higher rate goes into 
effect. 

The hours ceiling is 44 hours 
the first vear, 42 the second, and 
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40° thereafter, but these hour 
limits are not the real ceilings; 
they are merely the limits at 
which everybody begins to re- 
ceive time-and-a-half for over- 
time work. In other words, these 
hour provisions turn out to be 
wage provisions. The bill pro- 
vides numerous exemptions, such 
as Federal or other governmental 
employees, farm workers, work- 
ers in highly seasonal industries, 
such as canning, and employees 
of transportation agencies which 
are under the regulation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or other specified regula- 
tory agencies. 

Many uncertainties character- 
ize this Wage Hour Bill, some 
of which, before the provisions 
of the act become effective in 
October may be clarified through 
regulations or official adminis- 
trative decisions. The law was 
the outcome of so many com- 
promises that it contains many 
special exemptions and excep- 
tions. There are three classes of 
exemptions from all provisions 
of the Act, from the wage pro- 
visions and from the hour provi- 
sions. Two groups—Government 
workers and those engaged in 
work not interstate in character, 
are fundamentally outside the 
law, and it seems clear that the 
employees of retail establish- 
ments are certainly not under the 
law so long as the business does 
not engage in interstate selling. 

One important provision of the 
law prohibits the shipment in in- 
terstate commerce of any goods 
which were produced in an estab- 
lishment in which child labor 
was employed within 30 days 
prior to the movement of the 
merchandise. Such _ prohibited 
child labor covers any child (1) 
under the age of 16 in any occu- 
pation, and (2) between the ages 
of 16 and 18 in any occupation 
which the Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor de- 
clares to be hazardous or detri- 
mental to health. Since the law 
becomes effective Oct. 25, and no 
such child labor may be used 
for 30 days prior thereto, it is 
evident that child labor must be 
discontinued within less than 90 
days. 

It has been estimated that the 
minimum wage provision which 
will become effective in October 
will hit a maximum of 750,000 
employees; but the 44-hour max- 
imum will either cut the hours 
of more than 2,500,000 or will 
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result in time and a half com- 
pensation to them for overtime 
work. Thus the hourly adjust- 
ments are the ones which will 
be most certainly felt, even 
among concerns which have 
maintained high labor standards. 
These hour standards will, of 
course, be more keenly felt in 
subsequent years when the 
hours are reduced to 42 hours 
and then to 40 hours per week. 

As the minimum wage pro- 
visions, the rate is 25 cents per 
hour for the first year, 30 cents 
for the next six years and 40 
cents thereafter. The Admin- 
istrator may, however, at any 
time, counselling with his indus- 
try committees, determine on 
rates for the industry within the 
range of 25 cents and 40 cents 
within the first year and be- 
tween 30 cents and 40 cents 
thereafter. The Administrator 
would also be authorized to pre- 
scribe wages for learners and 
handicapped workers at rates 
lower than the applicable mini- 
mum. 

Surely all these duties call for 
a superman, even though as 
administrator, he merely sets up 
the organization and watches its 
operation. The law is probably 
the most important statute since 
the NIRA law, attempting again 
to accomplish the wage hour 
function as that act, but setting 
up committees which correspond 
to the code boards which we had 
under the Blue Eagle. It will 
be self-evident that future law 
makers will be free to lower the 
maximum hours or to raise the 
minimum wages to any desired 
level and that political pressure 
is likely to cause such demands. 
The secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor is quoted as 
predicting that within 20 years 
the work week will be cut to 21 
hours. 

Let me summarize my remarks 
by pointing out again that our 
legislative history in recent 
years has placed upon business 
extended control of its opera- 
tions, taxes which are the heav- 
iest and most varied we have ever 
known except during the war, 
and mandatory rules covering 
wages and hours of most work- 
ers. These laws have, in my 
opinion, had the effect of increas- 
ing cost of goods to such an ex- 
tent that demand has fallen off, 
and this factor is the principal 
cause of the current depression. 
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Management and Personnel 





Harold B. Bergen, McKinsey, Wellington Co., New York, Chicago and 
Boston discusses, at Tuesday afternoon session, the current trend of labor 
conditions, unionization and social changes. Suggests “hands off” policy 
when employees start considering collective bargaining arrangements 
but urges thoughtful study of problem for possible future guidance 
should unionization become more active in retail hardware field. 





T is my understanding that 
the majority of hardware 
stores are relatively small and 

that the average number of em- 
ployees in these stores is less 
than five. I realize, of course, 
that there are quite a few stores 
with ten or a dozen employees, a 
smaller number of stores with 
possibly as many as 25, and few- 
er stores that have higher enroll- 
ments. 

I understand also that unioni- 
zation is largely absent in your 
industry except in certain large 
city areas, such as New York, 
but that there have been organi- 
zation drives in some other small- 
er cities. 

Because of the small units 
which largely comprise your in- 
dustry, it would seem logical to 
assume that hardware merchants 
and their employees are probably 
closer together than most other 
groups. Undoubtedly the em- 
ployees know more about the 
financial condition of their em- 
ployers and the relatively small 
return the average merchant gets 
out of his business than is the 
case in other businesses. 

Consequently, we might as- 
sume that labor problems in the 
retail hardware business are not 
likely to become acute during the 
next few years. It is with some 
diffidence, therefore, that I offer 
suggestions to you as to steps to 
be taken in the future. 

In discussing personnel man- 
agement and industrial relations, 
let us review the social trends 
which have been taking place in 
this country. The character of 
our working force has changed 
from European immigrants to 
products of our American high 
schools, where principles of 
democracy have been taught 
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rather effectively. Our younger 
workers come into industry ex- 
pecting to bargain with their 
employers on matters of wages, 
hours, and working conditions. 
English industrialists tell us that 
unionization and collective bar- 
gaining are inevitable in a demo- 
cratic and capitalistic form of 
society. Impartial students of 
labor problems claim that the or- 
ganizing drives of unions and 
present labor legislation are the 
effects of the democratic social 
trends rather than the causes of 
labor disputes. If this is true, 
the wise thing to do is to seek to 
guide these trends rather than 
fight them. 

For many years before the 
New Deal, a handful of progres- 
sive employers recognized these 
social trends and provided em- 
ployee representation plans for 
the purpose of dealing collective- 
ly with representatives of their 
employees. The vast majority 
of employers, however, disre- 
garded these trends, with the re- 
sult that employees today are 
seeking to deal with their em- 
ployers through other forms of 
employee organization. If this is 
true, what is the best policy for 
employers to follow? 


“Hands Off” Policy 


May I submit to you the propo- 
sition that the best policy to fol- 
low as regards employee organi- 
zation is one of “hands off.” 
Make clear to your employees 
that it is their right and duty to 
decide for themselves whether 
they will join a union, or which 
one they will join. Employers 
should refrain from saying or 
doing anything which can be 
construed as interference in the 
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employee’s right to decide these 
matters for himself. The rigor- 
ous adherence to this policy will 
prevent troubles with labor 
boards. 

If you are approached by 
union organizers claiming to 
represent your employees, it 
would be desirable for you to 
ask them to obtain certification 
from the labor board. In other 
words, make clear to them that 
you will sincerely bargain with 
any agency, or agencies, certified 
by the labor board as represent- 
ing your employees. 

In conducting an election of, 
or in certifying employees’ rep- 
resentatives, it is possible that 
the labor board might sometime 
in the future decide that the ap- 
propriate unit for collective bar- 
gaining was a group of hardware 
stores in the community or even 
in the industry. The Pacific 
Coast decision is perhaps an in- 
dication of the trend. I believe 
that it would be desirable for 
your association to give consider- 
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able thought to this problem 
weil in advance of any such con- 
tingency and consider the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
gaining collectively on an indus- 
try-wide or at least a community- 
wide basis. It is conceivable that 
you might decide to take the lead 
in advocating such a basis for 
bargaining. This has been done 
with success in some industries. 

There is an advantage to em- 
ployers in presenting a united 
front in such matters. Also, there 
is the advantage of standardiz- 
ing wages, hours, and working’ 
conditions in the industry or 
community and thus removing 
such matters as bases for com- 
petition. Such a practice would, 
of course, tend to bring the 
“chiselers” into line or else elimi- 
nate them. A possible disadvan- 
tage, however, is that it would 
tend to destroy “rugged individ- 
ualism” and the initiative of the 
individual employer in matters of 
labor relations. On the other 
hand, it would put competition 
on the basis of skill in merchan- 
dising and in management. 

May I take the liberty, there- 
fore, of suggesting that your as- 
sociation appoint a committee on 
industrial relations to study this 
and other personnel problems in 
your industry. 


Other Labor Problems 


What are s6Ome of the other 
labor problems which should re- 
ceive your consideration? As I 
am not intimately acquainted 
with hardware retailing, I can 
suggest only some general labor 
problems confronting American 
industry. These include: 

1, Wages and income; 2, hours 
and working periods; 3, unem- 
ployment; 4, the risks of disabil- 
ity and death; 5, old age; 6, 
seniority and opportunities for 
advancement, and 7, problems of 
sub-standard workers, including 
women and children. 

These are some of the current 
labor problems from the work- 
er’s viewpoint. Let us now con- 
sider from the management’s 
point of view some of the prob- 
lems of personnel administration 
and industrial relations. These 
include: 1, The selection, place- 
ment, transfer, promotion, and 
separation of employees; 2, The 
training of employees to do their 
work efficiently and safely; 3, 
Wage and salary administration; 
4, Problems of old age, disability, 
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unemploy- 
employees 
injury by 
providing sanitary and_ safe 
working conditions; 6, The han- 
dling of grievances; 7, Collective 
bargaining, and 8, Public rela- 
tions. 

Every company, no matter how 
small, will have most of these 
problems to solve at various 
times. It would seem that an 
organized approach to problems 
of personnel management and in- 
dustrial relations would be eco- 
nomical because of the lower op- 
erating costs, better service, and 
increased employee satisfaction 
which should result. In addition, 
an organized approach should 
tend to prevent serious labor 
troubles. Preventive industrial 
relations are much more effec- 
tive and less costly than emer- 
gency trouble-shooting. 

Let us next consider what 
steps a retail hardware mer- 
chant should take to solve his 
problems of personnel manage- 
ment and industrial relations. In 
the larger units, it will be desir- 
able and economical for each 
company to develop an individ- 
ual, long-range personnel pro- 
gram—but this will not be prac- 
ticable for most hardware stores. 
The industrial relations commit- 
tee, which I have suggested for 
your association, could develop a 
unified program for your indus- 
try and, in this way, provide a 
guide for the smaller units. 

I would suggest that the fol- 
lowing steps be undertaken by 
your association: 

1. Standardization of job 
terminology and the collection of 
wage and salary statistics for 
each job classification in your in- 
dustry. Also, collection of statis- 
tics of hours of work, over-time 
practices, vacations with pay, 
holidays, time off for personal 
emergencies, and the like. 

2. Collection of information 
on current practices regarding 
retirement plans, death and dis- 
ability benefits, and unemploy- 
ment benefits and dismissal com- 
pensation. 

3. Development of training 
material, and material for the 
general education of employees. 

4. Collection of information 
about the progress of unioniza- 
tion in your industry, collective 
bargaining agreements, and la- 
bor disputes, if any. 

5. Development of an indus- 
trial relations code or statement 


death, 
ment; 
against disease and 


lay-off, and 
5, Protecting 
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Cut faster — Cut smoother 
threads — Hold their edges 


ARMSTRONG BROS.  adjust- 

able dies cut easier, cut faster, 

for chasers have clearance from 

cutting points, do not ‘‘drag’’. 

Threads have a_ lathe - cut 

smoothness and dies come off pipe without 
tearing or jamming. ARMSTRONG BROS. 
dies hold their sharpness, for they are made 
of special Vanadium Tool Steel, hardened, 
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ard stocks. 

ARMSTRONG BROS. stocks are accurately 
machined inside and out. Bodies are of 
Certified Malleable Iron; have no sharp an- 
gles or ridges—fit comfortably in the hand. 

Accurate tool balance gives them handiness. 


They are Cadmium plated. Take 


all standard make dies. 
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of principles to be recommended 
to the membership. 

6. Preparation of material on 
the personnel practices of your 
industry to be disseminated to 
the public. 

Each of these steps will be dis- 
cussed briefly. 

It is my understanding that 
the new Federal wage-hour law 
exempts from all wage and hour 
restrictions any employees en- 
gaged in any retail or service 
establishment, the greater part 
of whose selling or servicing is 
in intrastate commerce. It would 
be desirable, however, for retail 
hardware merchants to follow 
some uniformity in wages and 
hours of work. Your association 
might logically, therefore, collect 
statistics relating to the present 
earnings in the various job clas- 
sifications in your industry. To 
do this successfully you will re- 
quire a standardization of job 
terminology and job descriptions 
of each job classification in retail 
hardware establishments. Infor- 
mation should also be collected 
relative to the number of em- 
ployees in each classification, the 
hours of work, provision for 
over-time, official holidays, vaca- 
tions with pay, and time off for 
personal emergencies. Sum- 
maries and tabulations of this 
information can then be dis- 
tributed to your membership. 
This wiil enable each member to 
determine whether his wages, 
hours, and working conditions 
compare favorably with those of 
the other units in the industry. 
Also, such information will be 
invaluable if at any time you are 
faced with problems of collective 
bargaining. 


Collect Information 


It would also be desirable for 
your association to collect in- 
formation of current practices 
relating to the retirement of em- 
ployees, benefits paid employees 
because of disability, death bene- 
fits, and benefits paid because of 
unemployment. This information 
should be tabulated and sum- 
marized and distributed to the 
membership. 

Your association can be very 
helpful to the membership in de- 
veloping training material to be 
used in imparting job skills to 
employees in retail hardware 
establishments, thus improving 
service and decreasing costs. 
Various kinds of training mate- 
rial can be developed, including 
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special bulletins, training man- 
uals, motion pictures, and the 
like. 

A second type of training ma- 
terial which your association 
could develop is suggestions for 
handling employees. Various 
techniques of leadership can be 
described, including methods of 
handling grievances. This can be 
made a very practical project. 

A third type of training proj- 
ect is the education of employees 
in fundamental facts about the 
industry and general economic 
forces. Such information can in- 
clude the number of employees 
in retail hardware establish- 
ments, the per cent of the earn- 
ings of the industry which goes 
to employees, the factors which 
determine sales, employment, 
and earnings, and similar facts. 
This information, however, must 
be developed specifically in terms 
of the retail hardware business, 
as general economic information 
is seldom appreciated by em- 
ployees. 

Your association should keep 
the membership advised of the 
progress of unionization in your 
industry. Copies of all collective 
agreements signed should be dis- 
tributed. The facts about indus- 
trial disputes and labor board 
cases should be disseminated to 
the membership. Labor devel- 
opments should be anticipated 
and plans made in advance for 
solving labor problems, rather 
than waiting for trouble and 
then attempting to solve it by 
trouble-shooting and other emer- 
gency measures. You should at- 
tempt to guide the labor move- 
ment rather than fight it. As 
stated previously, it may be de- 
sirable for you to bargain collec- 
tively on a community-wide basis 
and perhaps eventually on an 
industry-wide basis. Plans 
should be made well in advance 
of such contingencies, and the 
membership educated relative to 
the steps to be taken. While 





wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions may always be matters of 
bargaining, I believe that event- 
ually a program of collective co- 
operation can be developed. 

One of the most important 
things that an industrial rela- 
tions committee of your associa- 
tion can do is to develop and pub- 
lish an industrial relations code 
or statement of principles cover- 
ing such matters as wages, 
hours, working conditions, han- 
dling of grievances, collective 
bargaining, and the like. This 
would be a code of fair labor 
practices which the committee 
would recommend to the mem- 
bership. Each member’ who 
adopts it could display it in his 
store and store windows. The 
development and adoption of 
such a code by the majority of 
your membership would tend to 
prevent future labor difficulties. 


Public Determines 


In the final analysis, the public 
will determine labor relations in 
any industry: If this is true, it 
will be desirable for your asso- 
ciation to take steps to dissemi- 
nate to the public information 
regarding personnel practices in 
retail hardware establishments. 
Iducational material can be pre- 
pared by the association. Human 
interest releases can be given to 
the press. General advertisements 
should be inserted occasionally 
in the newspapers. These and 
other public relations measures 
will help educate the public and 
tend to increase good will. 

The program which I have 
recommended is not costly. Al- 
though its benefits cannot be 
measured accurately, it should 
pay definitely in dollars and 
cents. In addition, it should tend 
to prevent future laber difficul- 
ties. I hope your association will 
act favorably on the suggestion 
to establish an industrial rela- 
tions committee. 








WING to lack of space, in this issue, the 

N.R.H.A. addresses of Chester Creider 
and A. E. Westphal do not appear. These two 
messages will be published in the August 11, 
1938, issue of HARDWARE AGE. 
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Wilfrid D. Galpin’s Address 


(Continued from page 34H) 


cialty selling methods. Yes, 
supply what they want, then sell 
them what they need. Sell big 
ticket merchandise. 

For example, every time you 
sell 5 lbs. of nails, at say 6 cents 
a lb., that’s 30 cents, you go to 
the bin, get the nails, weigh 
them, wrap them in paper, tie 
the package with string, make 
change and get say 10 cents profit 
for your efforts. If you do that 
550 times, you make $55 profit. If 
you could make that same profit 
in one transaction, would you 
have, ask, show, and go after like 
the livewire hardware dealer 
does. Yes, sure you would. Well, 
$55 is 33 1/3 per cent on one 
electric refrigerator at the na- 
tional average price of $165. 


How About This? 


How would you like to increase 
that figure from five to eight 
times? To do this, would you 
take advantage of display, clean- 
liness and identification, like the 
chain store does. Would you 
point out the advantages, prove 
the value and suggest other 
items?—Yes, of course you 
would. Well, that is what de- 
partment stores do with electric 
refrigerators according to the 
NRDGA survey which shows 
sales of $58 per sq. ft. per year 
for ordinary stores and up to 
$98 per sq. ft. per year for bet- 
ter stores. 

If you could sell 35 coils of 
garden hose—yes, 35 _ 50-ft. 
lengths at $4.00 each to each 
family at any time of the year, 
not just in the spring, would 
you describe the goods like the 
mail order catalog does and let 
your prospect talk, see, hear and 
feel? Why, yes, of course you 
would! Well, that is what hap- 
pens everytime you sell an elec- 
tric range at the national 
average price of $140, and your 
margin is nearer 40 per cent 
than 33 1/3 per cent. 

If you. could sell your entire 
stock of paint at full profit at one 
crack, say $600, $800 or even 
$1,000 worth, would you do all 
of these things that we have been 
talking about? Yes, of course 
you would. Well, that is what 
happens everytime you sell an all- 
electric kitchen, and that is what 
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this “Business of Selling’ will do 
for you if you adopt specialty 
selling methods and sell big 
ticket merchandise. 

The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. Your own NRHA 
survey shows that only 45 per 
cent of hardware stores sell re- 
frigerators. In other words, 
more than half of them do not 
realize the advantages of the spe- 
cialty appliance business. This 
45 per cent average about $5,000 
a year which equals say 30 re- 
frigerators, and 50 per cent of 
this is done in towns under 10,- 
000 population. 

Our dealers in towns under 
10,000 population average 48 re- 
frigerators per year instead of 
30. Why ?— 

1. Because they use specialty 
selling methods. 

2. Because of the public de- 
mand for electric refrigeration. 

3. Because of the acceptance 
of nationally known brands. 

4. Because of rapid turnover 
8 to 12 times a year. 

For example, here is a hard- 
ware dealer in Tarentum, Pa., 
population 9551, who sold 187 
refrigerators last year. Here is 
another in Brownsville, Ohio, 
population 2869, who sold 88. 
Another in Highland Springs, 
Va., population 1000, who sold 
54 and on and on. 

So, in conclusion, realize the 
outstanding importance of “The 
Business of Selling.” Benefit 
by past experience. Move with 
the times and keep up-to-date. 
Learn from _ others. Out-do 
your competition in your service 
to the customer. Adopt specialty 
selling methods. Sell big ticket 
merchandise and get your share 
of the consumer’s dollar. 


Must Do the Work! 


We need an almost superhuman 
effort to recondition and reconstruct 
the business of the country. Busi- 
ness must be relied upon to do the 
work. When it shows its purposes 
honestly, courageously and_ intelli- 
gently, Government will have no 
choice but to go along.—Saul Cohn, 
president, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association.—Forbes. 
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HARDWARE 


HE line of builders’ hard- 
ware built to one high 
uniform standard of quality. 
The assortment of products 
is so extensive that all of the 
requirements of the trade are 
adequately met. 


The finest materials used in 
construction are fashioned 
into hardware which is both 
modern in design and effi- 
cient in working simplicity. 


Send for the new National 
catalog; yours for the asking. 








The following are big sellers: 
Sliding Door 
Hangers 


Garage Door 
Hardware 


Door Latches 


Strap and Tee 
Hinges 
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vestment and quic Polishes 
Engraves 


turnover, nothing com- 
pares with the 


Handee and its Cleans 
200 profitable = 
accessories. 

Monthly adver- e 


tising in more 
than 50 maga- 
zines sends 
buyers to you 
for demonstration. 


FREE Demonstrator Outfit 


Requires only 2 sq. ft. of counter space. Any prospect 


whe tries the Handee on metals, alloys, resins, wood, 
etc,, wants one. 
Standard Model 
Nationally advertised at $10.75 with 3 accessories 
De Luxe Model 
Nationally advertised at $18.50 with 6 accessories 


New—Router and Shaper 
Converts a De Luxe Handee into an easy-to-handle 
Router and Shaper to inlay, rout, carve, make mold- 
ing cuts to 100th of an inch accuracy Nation 
ally advertised at $12.50 

: 
Accessory Display Case 
Year - around = profit =maker 
; e contains 8&0 


Send for data on Spe- 
cial Deal 


iccessory 


including 
Case and 


Free Demonstrator 





Set. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. EE, Chicago, Ill. 
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C. Wayland Brooks Address 


respected gentleman, that he 
provided the brains and the in- 
tellect and the adventure and 
the ability to risk and the abil- 
ity to succeed that gave em- 
ployment to others, and that 
made money for the church and 
helped maintain the school and 
helped maintain the local com- 
munity. He was a respected 
man, and I dreamed all my life 
that I would like to live in a 
big house. But just when I was 
about ready to be able to have 
a big house, they became the 
hated houses of America be- 
cause of the condemnation of 
the voice of government, speak- 
ing as it does against the “big” 
ones. 


A Matter of Degree 


But “bigness” is only a mat- 
ter of degree, and remember, 
when the man comes to the 
hardware store to buy a ham- 
mer, he thinks you’re an eco- 
nomic royalist because that’s 
all he can afford to buy. We 
have got to sell something in 
this country, in this system 
under which we live, besides 
the hammers. We have got to 
look at this problem with dif- 
ferent eyes and with a different 
heart. We have got to under- 
stand that when a man goes on 
relief in this country, if he has 
a good suit of clothes, that is 
his last good suit of clothes 
until he gets back on a private 
payroll. We have got to under- 
stand that if a man in our coun- 
try today goes on relief with 
an automobile, that’s the last 
automobile he will have until 
he is back on a private indus- 
try’s payroll, and that while he 
is on relief he makes nothing 
that can be divided among the 
people or can he buy from those 
who do. And the business men 
of America must understand as 
they never have that that man 
is not only living at the ex- 
pense of government, but that 
he is the lost market for the 
hardware stores and for the 
men that make things that are 
some of the abundance of life. 

The millions, while they are 
unemployed, have none of the 
abundance of life. They have 
only the necessities of life. But 
only under the American sys- 
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tem has any group of people 
on the face of the earth ever 
reached the heights to which 
we have climbed and to which 
we will climb again if the sys- 
tem lives, if the business men 
of America realize that there 
isn’t any such thing in America 
today as a political fight. It’s 
a social struggle in America, 





JOS. V. GUILFOYLE 


Manager-director, Southern Califor- 
nia Ass‘n and originator of Nationa! 
Hardware Week, who was given offi- 
cial thanks for the idea in a formal 
resolution at French Lick Springs. 


and we are all a part, and we 
will stand or we will fall with 
the way we interpret and then 
the way we sell—with every- 
thing we sell—the appreciation 
of the ability to have a choice 
of selling something that some- 
body wants to buy and that 
gives somebody employment to 
make it so that he can provide 
happiness in his home, of which 
there are more in this nation 
than in any other nation in the 
world. 

Time was when men learned 
and great said the world was 
flat and would not move. And 
others equally ‘great and 
learned said birds may fly, but 
men might never leave the 
ground. And others said men 
will never know the depth of 
the sea, nor what is above the 
clouds. You and I have seen 
the time that we are flying 
around the world today; we are 
marching and walking on the 
floor of the ocean; we are 


climbing to the ceiling of the 
sky; we are speaking and sing- 
ing into the homes of the na- 
tion. 

And we have just begun. If 
this system lives and the mind 
of independent, courageous 
America goes on and invents 
and creates abundance of life, 
what we have today is but a 
pittance of what we will have 
tomorrow if we will hold the 
line and if we will meet the at- 
tack on the system. 

When people say to me, “It 
can’t happen here,” my mind 
jumps across the sea thousands 
of miles to a nation of 400,000,- 
000 that had a great ancestry 
that built for them a protection. 
They looked out into space and 
thought they would build pro- 
tection for long and forever, 
and they caried stone and piled 
it high into a wall 30 feet by 20 
feet by 1600 miles—protection 
against future attack. And it 
held for centuries, but now 
there are new implements of 
attack, there are new imple- 
ments of destruction that know 
no walls, that know no inter- 
ference. The sleeping folks in 
the interior still think the wall 
will hold, while 400,000 people 
in Shanghai are refugees of 
war. They think “It can’t hap- 
pen here.” 

If that wall that protected 
them for centuries will not hold 
against an attack about which 
they did not understand, what 
right have you and I to think 
that the tradition of only 150 
years will protect us against 
modern methods of attack? 


It’s Your Fight 


It’s your fight—it’s your job 
to determine your frontier. You 
have a choice, and the way is 
wide open ahead. For to every- 
one beneath you you are an eco- 
nomic royalist and you are the 
“selfish few,” and you are going 
to have to take your employees 
into your confidence, and your 
friends and your customers, 
and when you give them a ham- 
mer you will have to give them 
a horn and have them blow the 
praises of the system that 
makes you a happy, free man 
in business in America! 
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EASIER 10 SELL 
MORE PROFITABLE 


Safe RICH Ladders 


Made of carefully selected 
long-grain spruce; rein- 
forced with cadmium-plated 
hardware. RICH ladders are 
extra light in weight, extra 


rigid, extra SAFE. 
That is why RICH ladders 


are easier to sell—are more 
profitable. 















Order from your Jobber. 


THE RICH LADDER 
& MANUFACTURINGCO. 


1028 Depot Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HOW TO BETTER 
YOUR ROOFING SERVICE 


Make Sure That Any Roofing You 
Supply Has a Top-Coating of STA-SO 


STA-SO is a crushed hard-slate material used as a top-coating 
by many leading manufacturers of roofing because it perma- 
nently resists sun, weather, fire and age. 


Solid, Crushed-Slate Protection 


STA-SO surfacing consists of non-porous, non-fading, slate 

ticles imbedded and overlapping to make a top layer that solidly 
seals the roofing surface and defies the elements. Sunproof 
and waterproof, it comes in many colors and they never fade. 
STA-SO, on roofing, carries no brand name or label. To 
make sure that any roofing you handle is surfaced with STA-SO 
write us for information. Remember always this vital fact: 


No Roofing Is Better than Its SURFACE 
CENTRAL COMMERCIAL CO., CHICAGO 
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YOU CAN ALWAYS SAFELY RECOMMEND 
ANY ROOFING SURFACED WITH 


° STA-SO"s@ ° 








Made from strong, tough non- 
corrosive wire @e Coated with 
highest grade Straits tin e Also 
furnished galvanized or Cad- 
mium plated e Woven in 
special widths in meshes as 


fine as 50. 


For any kind of special wire 
cloth—from kitchen sieves to 
paper mill screens—send us 
your most exacting speci- 
fications for thorough and 
prompt service. 


WICKWIRE BROTHER 


CORTFLAN D--NEW YO R K++. S.A. 
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J. T. Meek’s Address 


(Continued from page 75) 


by the way, how do you like the 
view? 

The most unfortunate, dis- 
couraging thing in the world is 
to have a retailer tell you he 
“hasn’t time” to convert the 
punks in his industry into the 
progressives of his’ industry. 
Who “hasn’t time” to see @ legis- 
lator? Who “hasn’t time” nor 
the inclination to provide helpful 
information. Who “hasn’t time” 
to attend meetings. Who “hasn’t 
time” for anything except busi- 
ness—excluding, of course, his 
service clubs, his golf, his bridge 
club, his pinochle game, his car 
rides, his poker parties, and his 
own damnfoolish time wasting. 

In the gasoline industry taxes 
exceed one billion dollars annual- 
ly—a retail sales tax averaging 
about 40 per cent. 

In our State we have a sales 
tax which costs us money to col- 
lect, which discourages consumer 
buying: pump-priming bills that 
send billions into and onto the 
shoulders of the next genera- 
tion; federal taxes, state taxes, 
local taxes, and all sorts of taxes; 
social security acts, eight-hour 
bills, minimum wage laws, li- 
cense bills, advertising bills, and 
on, and on, and on. 

Perhaps if we had taken the 
time we wouldn’t have all of 
these things. We wouldn’t have 
all of the tax bills because I’ve 
sufficient confidence in American 
business to feel that it would 
have “planned it differently” had 
it decided to “take time” to do 
the job. 

We would not have all the reg- 
ulations, licenses, the “policing” 
measures, had we “taken the 
time” to clean our own house 
through associations such as 
this. 

Let’s quit kidding ourselves. 
Unless we take the time now to 
pay our obligation to our asso- 
ciation we'll have lots of time in 
the future—to go fishing. 

I think we’ve learned a _ lot, 
and that with 130,000,000 folks 
still wanting to buy merchandise 
—they always have and always 
will—we can yet win our way 
through. 

I don’t feel that we can lay 
the blame on the President. To 
say that one man is responsible 
for our position is to be more 
than slightly silly. 

I don’t believe, though, that 
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we look very favorable in the 
eyes of others when we “‘belly- 
ache” after things have hap- 
pened. 

I feel that we look somewhat 
out of place when we deplore 
regulatory laws that have been 
born because we, ourselves, can’? 
police our own business frater- 
nity. 

I’m confident we’ve got to put 
human welfare ahead of simply 
“making money.” It seems cer- 
tain we’ve failed to organize 
ourselves to work together effec- 
tively for the common benefit. It 
is a fact that we’ve got to go 
back and pick up the Golden 
Rule—and the sooner the better. 
We must cease being business 
men who throw their brains 
into neutral and let their tongues 
idle on. 

We must recognize one very 
important fact. The trade asso- 
ciations offer us the one way 
in which to save ourselves. We 
may deride them, we may say we 
can get along without them, or in 
some other way—but cne must 
always remember that there is 
no other way. That if we fail 
—if you fail—then business 
fails. 

We shouldn’t need to have fire- 
crackers tied to our tails to make 
us work. We should find it nec- 
essary only to look around us— 
to the growth of the cooperative; 





to the immense spurt in indus- 
trial selling; to the curbs on the 
profit motive in business; to the 
socialization of medicine, hous- 
ing, and certain forms of trans- 
portation. 

We shouldn’t be hounding 
other forms of distribution. We 
should realize that if we bite on 
the bait the politicians set out, 
to start us fighting one with an- 
other, we are simply going down 
the “politicians’ alley.” Don’t let 
anyone tell you anybody is 
“sorry for you.” “Sorry for 
you,” yes, until you are used and 
then, well, you’re next! 

Let that threat be a spur to 
your obligations. Let your su- 
preme obligation be your fight to 
preserve a system of American 
business that has, over a period 
of 150 years, given us the high- 
est wage level, the best standard 
of living in the world. Remem- 
ber, always, that one out of five 
workmen went to work this 
morning in his own car. Remem- 
ber that we, with only a small 
portion of the population of the 
world, enjoy by far the greatest 
of benefits. 

To preserve the system that 
brought these rewards will take 
the aid of the average sized busi- 
ness man. To preserve it will be 
the job of you and your trade 
association. Retailing has the 
numerical strength and _ the 
brains. It simply needs to clean 
out the spark plugs, rusty with 
jealously, apathy and careless- 
ness and go to “town.” 








ATTRACTIVE PAINT DISPLAY 





This attractive window display of paints, varnishes and accessories was 
recently featured by Lorick-& Lowrance, Inc., of Columbia, S. C. Although a 
large number of items are shown there is no suggestion of overcrowding. 
The attractive lattice work in the background added greatly to the ap- 
pearance of the window. R. G. Hooks is the display manager for the firm. 
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The National Salesmen’s Crusade © 


(Continued from page 16) 


result will be a constantly acceler- 
ated consumption of farm and 
factory products. Accelerated con- 
sumption makes way for acceler- 
ated production, which _necessi- 
tates jobs that mean purchasing 
power. 

“The National Salesmen’s Cru- 
sade grew out of these five basic 
truths. All five may be expressed 
in the simple phrase ‘Sales Mean 
Jobs.’ Conversely ‘Jobs Mean 
Sales’ because people purchase 
only when they have purchasing 
power. When sales are stimu- 
lated, the way is open for stimu- 
lated purchasing power, which in 
turn opens the way for more sales. 

“No previous attempts to pro- 
mote business recovery have 
placed the emphasis upon the 
American salesman. His tremen- 
dous power to create employment 
has gone unused in times of stress. 
The national need for his services 
never has been greater than it is 
today. Valuable help can come 
from our financiers, our states- 
men, our individual industrial 
leaders. But the real leadership— 
the greatest potential source of 
power to stimulate business—lies 
in the collective action of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and 
women who sell. It is this power 
that the National Salesmen’s Cru- 
sade proposes to put to use.” 


The Meeting 


Now to get back to the meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria June 14. 
The chairman was Richard W. 
Lawrence, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. The speakers were: 
H. W. Burritt, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Kelvinator Di- 
vision of the Nash-Kelvinator Cor- 
poration; George W. Mason, 
president Nash-Kelvinator Corpor- 
ation; Dana Cole, president, Lin- 
coln, Neb., Chamber of Com- 
merce; James G. Blaine, president 
Marine Midland Trust Company 
of New York; Gene Flack, Trade 
Relations Counsel, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company and Merle 
Thorpe, editor, Nation’s Business. 
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Similar meetings were held in 
Chicago on June 21 and in Mil- 
waukee on June 23. 

All the speeches were good. Mr. 
Blaine had an especially prepared 
address going into present condi- 
tions in this country and the mat- 
ter of sales very thoroughly 
indeed. Mr. Flack had been sched- 
uled to be the speaker at the regu- 
lar luncheon of the Sales Execu- 
tives Club for that day. He cut 
out his regular speech to take part 
in this meeting. Mr. Flack is a 
very handsome man, 6 ft. 4 in. 
tall and built in proportion. He 
has a voice that without the help 
of the “mike” could be heard in 
every corner of the large ballroom. 
Mr. Flack stood up, pointed his 
finger at the audience and 
shouted: “What happens to the 
girl who wears cotton stockings?” 
The audience was flabbergasted. 
There was no answer. Then in a 
still louder voice he shouted: 
“Nothing!” The audience was 
spellbound. It was curious to see 
how they rose to the occasion. No, 
Mr. Flack did not read from a 
typewritten manuscript. He spoke 
offhand, and he soon had that 
audience with him. We would 
like to have heard more from him 
but he only spoke a few minutes. 

The moral I am trying to point 
is that the effect of Mr. Flack’s 
address on that audience was just 
about what the right kind of a 
sales campaign might do for a 
lot of salesmen who had lost their 
pep, who were squirming in their 
chairs. Mr. Flack, in my judg- 
ment caught the spirit of the Na- 
tional Salesmen’s Crusade. 

The last speaker was Merle 
Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Busi- 
ness. Mr. Thorpe made a very 
interesting talk and closed the 
meeting on a very high note. He 
said: “For eight years we’ve been 
waiting for somebody to do some- 
thing for us. It’s time now that 
we took the matter into our own 
His audience, which had 


listened to the other speakers in 


hands.” 


silent, though intense interest, sur- 
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FAVORITE 


CHURN 
BY9TOI 


Necd 2 Quer SOLD ONLY THROUGH 
to 10 Gallons — 


Hand or Electric JOBBERS AND DEALERS 


Power. 

HERE is a world of meaning in the 

fact that nearly 90% of all churns 
sold in retail hardware stores are 
DAZEY Churns. It means for one 
thing, a superiority so outstanding that 
among 3 million users you will find the 
same number of Dazey boosters because 
of Dazey’s fine performance. If you 
sell churns at all, therefore, it is plain 
that the one to feature is the one 
already a 9 to 1 favorite among churn 
buyers. Above all, get behind DAZEY 
Electric Churns if rural power lines 
are available in your trade area. 


DAZEY CHURN & MFG. CO. st tass* ie: 








SELL STEWART 
FENCE AND 
OTHER PRODUCTS 


Hardware dealers all over the coun- 
try are realizing substantial profits 
through the sale of Stewart Iron 
and Chain Link Wire Fence, Lawn 
Furniture, Interior and Exterior 
Railings, Bracket and Pier Lan- 
terns, Folding 
Chairs, Stable 
Fittings and #& 
other iron and { 
wire products. 
Investigate the 
liberal dealer 
plan offered by 
Stewart. You are not required to 
invest money nor carry any stock. 
You sell from Stewart literature. 
There is always a market for Stew- 
art Products. Write today for 
complete details. There is no cost 
and you place yourself under no ob- 
ligation. 
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The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
537 Stewart Block 


CINCINNATI — OHIO 
“World's Createst Fence Builders Since 1886" 
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prised him by bursting into loud 
applause. 
* * 

So, after an exceedingly inter- 
esting and enjoyable occasion, 
incidentally, the luncheon itself 
was excellent and well served, I 
wended my way back to my office. 
The only possible criticism I could 
make of the luncheon was that the 
band in the balcony was too en- 
thusiastic and worked overtime. 
It seriously interfered with the 
conversation at the tables. This 
meeting was imposing. It was 
carried out at the speakers’ table 
with dignity. The blaring band 
gave just a slight suggestion of 
ballyhoo. 

A suggestion I would make is 
that at an inspirational gathering 
of this kind, calling the attention 
of a super-intelligent audience to 
a real need in the country, the 
speakers’ addresses should not be 
read from manuscripts. The 
speakers should learn their talks, 
or speak extemporaneously. Not- 
withstanding the very high quality 
of the addresses that were read, 
the audience after several of these, 
began to twist and turn in their 
seats. That is not a good sign. 


An Opinion 

Here is what Wilson Oliver, of 
Oliver Brothers, Inc., of New York 
City, has to say about this move- 
ment: 

“National Salesmen’s Crusade, 
founded on the belief that inspired 
salesmen as a group can do much 
to stimulate business and thereby 
help industry and business to re- 
absorb many of the _ jobless, 
looked at first like one of those 
things that starry-eyed sales man- 
agers are always thinking up, but 
the widespread interest in the 
movement suggests that maybe we 
are getting used to governmental 
interference, experimentation, un- 
tried theories, and so on, and that 
the business mood is changing for 
the better. A lot of thoughtful 
people believe that under the best 
of circumstances and the most 
sympathetic of administrations the 
intrusion of government into their 
personal affairs will become 
greater as time goes on, so the 
least we can do is to get used to 
not getting used to it.” 
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Well, to get back to my story, 
when I arrived at my office after 
the luncheon, naturally I asked 
my secretary if anything had 
turned up in my absence. Were 
there any telephone calls? Not a 
thing had happened. Nothing, 
that is, except that a salesman 
dropped in to see me, and when 
she told him I was out, he was 
very much disappointed. He told 
her he was feeling a little tired 
and would she object to his tak- 
ing a seat there for a minute. Well, 
of course, she didn’t feel like tell- 
ing him he couldn’t, so he sat 
there and talked to her. In a 
pleasant, quite respectful manner 
he opened up the conversation by 
saying that Father’s Day was next 
Sunday. He spoke about the 
fathers of the United States, what 
a hard time they were having 
these days, how fathers generally 
are neglected, in fact he conveyed 
the idea that a father today was 
very appreciative of the slightest 
attention or recognition accorded 
him by his children. Then he 
asked her if she had a father. To 
her affirmative reply he said that 
he supposed she was quite devoted 
to him. She said she was. Then 
he opened up a little suitcase he 
had with him and took out a num- 
ber of neckties. “Wouldn’t it be 
nice to give your father a good- 
looking necktie for Father’s Day, 
next Sunday?” he said smilingly. 
“These are very good ties, all im- 
ported materials and handmade, 
and only one dollar. They would 
cost at least twice aS much in the 
department stores.” By this time 
my secretary was so worked up 
over the manner in which most 
fathers were neglected that she 
didn’t hesitate a minute. She care- 
fully looked over the ties, selected 
one, and handed our salesman a 
dollar bill. 

I had to laugh. I suppose if I 
had been in |] might have been 
persuaded by this salesman to buy 
a tie for myself from myself for 
Father’s Day. In passing, I will 
remark that I didn’t receive one. 
But I laughed because while I was 
attending this very remarkable 
luncheon to develop the great 
American selling idea, here in my 
office was, not an orator, but a 
salesman making a sale! 





Wages and Prices 
(Continued from page 65) 


cannot be trusted to pay a fair wage 
on his own initiative. That belief 
is undoubtedly justified by experi- 
ence and our knowledge of human 
nature, but the alternatives seem 
equally unreliable. What special 
qualification does the head of a 
governmental bureau, or the presi- 
dent of a union, possess to decide 
what is a fair wage? 

We are not here concerned with 
social justice, but with making our 
system work. That system was 
designed to work automatically, but 
the automatic balance between pro- 
duction and consumption, wages and 
prices, supposed to have been 
achieved by the free play of supply 
and demand, ceased to be even 
sound theory when special interests 
appealed successfully to govern- 
ments for protection or privilege. 
and monopolies and labor unions in- 
terposed arbitrary controls that 
flouted the dictates of supply and 
demand. 

We raise the question about 
prices and wages, but do not know 
the answer. 


Ronson Shaver 


This new electric dry shaver uses a 
hollow-ground blade, similar in con- 
struction to straight razors. This blade, 
maker states, gives a close shave with 
safety and comfort and without heat or 
irritation. Smooth round shaver head 
has no edges or grooves. Hairs enter 





through tiny taper-edged perforations 
and are whisked off quickly. Blade 
automatically sharpens and adjusts it- 
self and keeps shaver head cool. Break- 
ing-in period is unnecessary. Shaver 
requires no oiling and has built-in 
radio-interference eliminator. Standard 
model, polished chromium finished head 
with streamlined handle and guard 
cap; rubber covered electric cord; wa- 
ter-proof zipper-case, cleaning brush 
and instructions in gift box, retails at 
$15.00. Ronson Products, Inc., Aronson 
Square, Newark, N. J. 


Leyse Aluminum Catalog 


Leyse Aluminum Co., Kewanee, Wis., 
has issued an attractive new catalog 
on its Priscilla Ware kitchen ware. 
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Distinguished service has won for Ar- 


cade Power Tools a position of un- 
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consumers find them most satisfactory 
in price and in performance. 
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of Arcade Tools 
and Accessories 
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today. 
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The Claridge is the newest ond most 
modern ocean front hotel in Atlantic 
City, with luxury and comfort in every 
appointment. Each of the 400 spacious 
rooms has an outside exposure and most 
of them have an unobstructed view of 
the beach, boardwalk and park. All 
rooms have private bath, with both 
tub and shower, fresh and sea water. 
Glass enclosed solarium on roof. 
Three ocean sun decks. Health Baths. 
European Plan: Single from $4.50. 
Double from $7. Also American Plan 
For reservations telephone 


NewYork Off. : Chickering 4-6699-Washington Off.: District 2685 
Pittsburgh Off.: Atlantic 6240 + Philadelphia Off.: Kingsley 3150 
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Carlton Ware looks better, cooks 
better, wears better; and conse- 
quently it sells better. It will more 
than fulfill the expectations of your customers. Its 
splendid finish, inside and outside, makes it so easy 
to clean, safeguards health. Carlton Ware gives you 
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Ask your jobber. 


THE CARROLLTON METAL PRODUCTS CO., Carrollton, Ohio 
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Franklyn Hobbs’ Address 


(Continued from page 32) 


close of the year. The severity 
of the dip will be regulated by 
the sharpness of the rise just as 
it was in 1927-1928 and 1929 and 
just as it was in 1937. The com- 
pletion of the dip at the close of 
this year should usher in an im- 
provement in business for 1939, 
the peak of which should exceed 
the peak of any previous year in 
this decade and, indeed, there 
is good reason for expecting it 
to exceed the 1929 peak. 

Summing up this picture, we 
had business improvement in 
1935 similar to 1925; in 1936 
similar to 1926; in 1937 similar 
to 1927—and we can expect im- 
provement in 1938 similar to 
1928; further improvement in 
1939 similar to 1929 followed by 
the third consecutive dip, the 
third time down from which we 
may fail to recover in 1940 as 
we failed to recover in 1930. The 
new high mark in business vol- 
ume is indicated for 1939 but the 
next low point indicated to occur 
before 1945 might arrive in 
1942 similar to 1932 or it might 
reach its acute stage in the year 
previous or the year after. 

The much-discussed intention 
to iron out the peaks and dips of 
the business cycle has been a 
colossal failure up to date. 
Whether we are to reach a new 
all-time high about 1939 and an- 
other new all-time low about 
1942 must depend on the actions 
of men, whether those men be 
operating the machinery of in- 
dustry, commerce or finance. The 
future is in your hands and the 
story of business for the remain- 
ing years of this present decade, 
and for the opening years of the 
coming decade, will depend 
wholly on the wisdom and judg- 
ment of men of affairs. If they 
will acquaint themselves with 
business facts, operate accord- 
ingly, and not become panic- 
stricken at each new cloud which 
crosses the business sky, the 
next business peak may be modi- 
fied, and the next depression may 
be less severe than its prede- 
cessor. 

I am led to wonder if we also 
know and fully realize that the 
recent dip was from a rather 
dizzy height. The whole year 
1937 must be considered. During 
the year 1937 production and 
sales made increases over 1936 
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in steel, Portland cement, non- 
ferrous metals, bituminous coal 
and coke, and automobiles. This 
group covers the main portion 
of the business of the country. 
Gains were also recorded in elec- 
tric power production, freight 
car loadings, retail sales, and 
dividend distribution. Be _ it 
known that the combined net 
profits of all leading corpora- 
tions gained over the previous 
year. And also be it known that 
this was the fifth consecutive 
year in which such corporate net 
profits registered a gain. Such 
pyramiding of profits could not 
go on forever. The gain from 
1933 to 1934 was 43 per cent. 
from 1934 to 1935 was 47 per 
cent; from 1935 to 1936 was 47 
per cent; and from 1936 to 1937 
was 8 per cent. The gain made 
in 1933 from the 1932 deficit 
cannot be stated as it was, of 
course, some thousands of per 
cent, meaning a small profit made 
in 1933 against net losses of 
1932. During the last four years 
we have piled up a gain in the 
net profits of all leading cor- 
porations totaling 334 per cent. 
Any gain whatever during the 
years 1938 and 1939 should be 
accepted as wholly satisfactory. 

It is almost a certainty that 
these last two years of the pres- 
ent decade will give a good ac- 
count of themselves. It behooves 
us, then, to so order our affairs 





as to insure our respective activi- 
ties against such a total collapse 
as occurred in 1932. The means 
by which you may avoid a col- 
lapse or even a serious set-back 
in your own individual business, 
if and when a material business 
decline does occur, is quite a 
simple matter. In booking 
orders for 1938 and 1939 and 
particularly for 1940 and beyond, 
be sure to accept nothing but 
firm orders, which are absolutely 
non-cancellable. Insure this by 
requiring a deposit or a bond so 
that you may know that you are 
going to deliver the goods which 
you have sold at the price at 
which you have sold them. Also, 
in the taking of these orders in- 
clude a fair margin of profit 
which will guarantee you an ac- 
tual net profit from operations. 
It was the great price break of 
1920 which brought on the in- 
dustrial collapse of 1921. Orders 
were cancelled in tremendous 
volume as the price structure 
collapsed. After commodity 
prices had fallen 50 per cent, 
the mills had few orders left on 
which to operate. 

During 1938 and 1939, get 
yourselves into a position to 
withstand the business decline 
which is reasonably sure to oc- 
cur around 1942, perhaps a year 
earlier and possibly a year later. 
If all business men operate in 
this manner the dip of the next 
depression will be modified. The 
man who informs himself as to 
the facts will fare better than 
his uninformed competitor. 


Is Monetary Inflation Impossible? 


(Continued from page 32) 


couldn’t get it into circulation 
unless business demanded it, and 
business never has demanded 
over five billion dollars in money, 
and it doesn’t now. If there 
weren’t two billion dollars in safe 
deposit boxes there wouldn’t be 
seven billion dollars in circula- 
tion. That there are two billion 
dollars in safe deposit boxes is 
pretty well evidenced by the fact 
that every week I have a little 
experience like this. Last week 
42 one-thousand dollar bills came 
to me to invest in some bonds. 
They were more than five years 
old and as clean as this fresh 
blotter. They had been in the 
box resting for five years. There 


are plenty of them there—a 
couple of billion dollars. 

Now, we have seven billion 
dollars in money out and we have 
thirteen billion in gold. If the 
President should print the three 
billion dollars in greenbacks that 
Congress said he could if he 
wanted to, the greenbacks would 
be backed by 100 per cent gold, 
and your silver certificates, of 
which there are a billion out, are 
backed by silver which in turn 
is backed by gold, so that all 
your money is backed by 100 per 
cent in gold. 

You can, you know, issue Fed- 
eral Reserve notes backed 40 per 
cent in gold. That’s the best 
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money this country ever had in 
general circulation. A Federal 
Reserve ten dollar note must 
have four dollars in gold be- 
hind it. 

With four dollars in gold be- 
hind this ten-dollar note, we can 
issue thirty billion dollars of 
these if we used all our gold for 
backing money. We don’t, how- 
ever. We must have two billion 
dollars behind Federal Reserve 
bank deposits. Take that two bil- 
lion dollars out, and we have ten 
billion dollars left. We can issue 
twenty-five billion dollars’ worth 
of these Federal Reserve notes— 
absolutely gold-backed money as 
good as any you ever carried in 
your pocket. 

And what would you do with 
twenty-five billion dollars? You 
could print it if you want to, but 
you couldn’t put it in circulation 
by giving it away. 

People are worried about our 
having inflation like Germany 
had. Germany’s money was in- 
flated when she had no gold. De- 


stroy that gold in Fort Knox, if 
you please. Destroy the gold 
that’s in the Treasury, in the 
sub-treasuries. What would this 
bill be worth? Oh, we’re not on 
the gold standard, you know. 
Somebody told me we weren’t. 
What would this be worth? Just 
as much as it is worth to the 
paper pulp maker. It’s only a ten 
dollar bill because it has gold be- 
hind it—and we are on the 


gold standard, and the world is | 


on the gold standard. If you don’t 
believe it, buy a piece of mer- 
chandise in France or Singapore 
or Sweden or somewhere else 
and see what you pay for it with. 
You pay for it with gold. All 
international transactions are 
settled in gold. Gold moves every 
day. Gold is kept in New York 
for convenience in settling daily 
balances. In Fort Knox is the 
reserve warehouse to be called 
upon as needed, and you have the 
soundest money in the world— 
which cannot be inflated. 


George A. Fernley’s Address 


(Continued from page 34B) 


wholesale business. Wholesalers 
cannot understand manufac- 
turers’ methods of figuring costs 
and on the other hand, if manu- 
facturers’ cost methods were 
applied to the distributing busi- 
ness they would be highly im- 
practicable. 

Now in competing with these 
other channels of distribution 
which lay emphasis almost en- 
tirely upon price—how far 
should we go in rendering ser- 
vice and I refer to both the ser- 
vice rendered by the wholesaler 
to the retailer and also to the 
service rendered by the retailer 
to the consumer? 

There is no limit to the amount 
of service which the wholesaler 
can render to the retailer nor 
to the service which the retailer 
can render to the consumer. It 
depends entirely upon what the 
retailer and the consumer can 
afford or are willing to pay. It 
is my idea that periodically we 
should carefully examine our 
operations and question each 
one as to just how useful and 
necessary it is. 

The two words “free” and 
“service” are much abused. So 
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far in my life I have been able 
to find very little that is free. 
They tell me the air is free, but 
when you go to resorts such as 
this one in which we are assem- 
bled, to enjoy the pure country 
air, you find that when you set- 
tle with the management that 
the air is not exactly comple- 
mentary. 

So, gentlemen, we must realize 
as never before, that in the 
wholesale and retail business, 
we have certain definite neces- 
sary functions to perform and 
in addition to these essential 
functions there are certain ser- 
vices which the consuming pub- 
lic wants and will pay for, but 
we need to be constantly vigi- 
lant in examining these services 
to determine the extent to which 
the consumer demands them to 
the extent of being willing to 
pay for them. 

I have unbounded faith in the 
future of the wholesale-retail 
system of distribution, but we 
must constantly strive to be 
more aggressive merchandisers 
and to conduct our operations 
just as efficiently and economi- 
cally as is possible. 
























This 
Demonstra- 
tion 
Display- 
Card 


SELLS 
IT! 





Fast Seller 


TIP-TOP sore 


Here's an item your customers want. . 
at a price they'll like . . displayed on a 
sensational “PROOF demonstration board 
that cinches the sale! 

12 tubes, below a natural wood panel to 
which glass, china, metal, wood, leather, 
ete., are securely soldered with TIP-TOP! 

Customers see... read... test! They 
have proof that TIP-TOP hardens like metal 

. has a grip of steel . gives a weld 
like bond with many materials. Works won 
ders mending broken articles, stopping leaks. 
ete. Water-proof and gasoline-proof. 58% 


profit margin for you! 
ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER TODAY! 
JOBBERS: Giet your salesmen behind this item 


and enjoy repeat business from satisfied customers 
Every tube unconditionally guaranteed. 


TIP-TOP PRODUCTS CO., Dept. E, Omaha, Nebr. 


Nationally Known — 
Nationally Advertised 


The Wall line is complete. 
Hardware, mill supply, 
agricultural, contractors, 
marine, drilling, trans- 
mission, oakum and 
twine. Spun and laid 
from selected fibre for the 
particular purpose, under 
experienced supervision. 


Your guarantee is Wall’s 
century-long service to 


WALL ROPE WORKS, Inc. 
48 South St., N.Y.,N.Y. 
Factory: Beverly, N. J. 


Branch Offices: 
33 So. Charles St., Baltimore 
123 South Broad St., Phila, 
57 Commercial Pl., Norfolk, Va, 
102 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
821 Folsom St., San Francisco 
425 Decatur St., New Orleans 
671 Orleans St., Chicago, Il. 
217 E. Archer St., Tulsa, Okla. 
2000 Nance St., Houston, Texas 


7 
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Disagrees with Mr. Lacey, 
Believes Legislation Does Help 


Hotianp, Micu.: In your issue of 
June 2 appears a copy of an address 
given by M. J. Lacey before the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce on 
May 4. Mr. Lacey chose for his 
theme or text the statement that “We 
cannot be legislated into success.” 

How then will Mr. Lacey explain 
the high protective tariff legislation 
that has been more or less in effect 
in this country for the last 80 years? 
Was this legislation enacted with 
the intention of helping the citizens 
to success or failure, or was it just 
enacted to keep the law makers 
busy, and its effect on the citizens 
neutral? I don’t quite understand 
Mr. Lacey. Certainly the legislation 
establishing parcel post was not 
beneficial to the express companies 
of that day, and if Congress would 
abolish the parcel post now, I think 
such legislation would work greatly 
and immediately to the success of 
the express companies. 


Legislation Did It 


Surely when legislation was en- 
acted prohibition 20 
years ago, hundreds of brewers and 
distilleries were legislated out of a 
successful business, and when in the 


establishing 


course of time legislation legalized 
liquor again, this legislation brought 
a whole industry into successful 
operation. 

Certainly legislation can and does 
affect the success of our, or any 
business. 

I noticed also Mr. Lacey’s attack 
on the hardware dealer who wouldn’t 
buy the paring knives because the 
retail price was etched on the blade. 
I have bought some goods with the 
price put on by the manufacturer, 
and have had to cut the price way be- 
low that to move them, and even today 
it is pretty hard for me to figure out 
why or where our power driven lawn 
mower, for example, is worth $10.00 
or $15.00 more than a very similar 
looking one offered by one of our 
chain store competitors. One thing 
I am very sure of is that if these 
mowers were of the same make, al- 
though with different names on them, 
and if we bought them at the same 
price our large competitor is pay- 
ing, we would place a lot more of 
them in our territory than our big 
competitor is doing. We are closer 
to our customers, but the price dif- 
ferential is too big a handicap. We 
don’t take the interest in the deal 
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we would otherwise. Same is true 
of loaded shells. Sometimes we feel 
like withdrawing entirely from this 
field and leave it all to the big 
neighbor. We don’t always feel in 
the mood to deliver a $1.00 lecture 
every time we sell a $1.00 box of 
shells. 


Who Killed It? 


I remember a few years ago we 
were selling a certain make of a 
pressure gasoline stove, and doing 
a very good job selling several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth a year, and 
everything was rosy. The mail order 
chain store about this time began 
to offer a very similar looking stove 
retail at about the price we were 
paying wholesale, and when we 
added our profit and overhead: to 
the cost of our stove, it brought up 
our price to the consumer consider- 
ably higher than he could buy a 
similar looking one from the mail 
order people. Well, we couldn’t 
bring ourselves to believe that our 
stove was worth the difference, and 
so quit selling them. Our source 
of supply would do nothing to help 
us, so we turned our efforts to stoves 
that used another type of fuel. Now, 
after a few years of this leaving the 
field to the chain store in our town, 
they are doing very little with their 
pressure stoves. So that you might 
say the pressure stove business is 
pretty dead here. Who killed it? 





Some manufacturers are very short 
sighted, I think. 

I was in a large, prominent paint 
factory a few years ago, one of our 
sources of supply, in the fall of the 
year, and I noticed, to my surprise, 
a quantity of paint cans going 
through with Kresge’s labels on 
them. I remarked to the foreman I 
did not see how they could make 
paint for Kresge of a good quality 
at the price. “Well, you see,” an- 
swered the foreman, “this is the 
same grade of paint we make for 
you; it is good paint. We make this 
paint for Kresge during our slack 
season, and therefore we make them 
a very low price.” “Well,” I 
answered, “after this you can make 
my order of paint during your slack 
season and give me the same price 
you are giving Kresge.” But my 
request was unheeded, as I was a 
“regular customer” and Kresge a 
“special.” I found a concern later 
on that did. 

One of our suppliers used to give 
us, at the end of the year. a small 
rebate according to the volume of 
paint we bought during the year. 
but now they inform us that on ac- 
count of the Robinson-Patman law 
they cannot do this any more. 

I don’t believe they are correct on 
this, as they gave this same rebate 
to all of their customers alike. I 
would like to have this feature ex- 
plained by a lawyer who has read 
and studied the act. 

Ray E. Nites, 


Nies Hardware Co. 





ATTRACTIVE LAWN MOWER DISPLAY 





When the Warner Hardware Company of Minneapolis, Minn., decided to fea- 

ture a window display devoted exclusively to lawn mowers it went the limit. 

There are 22 lawn mowers in this window but they are arranged in such a way 

that there is no confusion and each one stands out by itself. Floor covering 

of artificial grass and lattice work at the top added considerably to the dis- 
play's attractiveness. Prices are marked on each item. 
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Coming Conventions and Events 


American Hardware Manufac- 
turers Assn. and the National 
Wholesale Hardware Assn. Oct. 
17-20, 1938, at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Charles F. Rockwell, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York City, is secretary 
of the manufacturers’ group, and 
George A. Fernley, 505 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, is secretary-treasurer 
of the wholesalers’ group. 


American Hardware Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., summer convention, 
July 25 and 26 at company head- 
quarters. 


Chicago Gift Show, Eastern 
Manufacturers & Importers Exhibit, 
Inc., Aug. 1-12, at The Palmer 
House. 


Contract Builders’ Hardware Dis- 
tributors, National Assn. of, Sept. 
20-22, 1938, at Wm. Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Assn. office at 225- 
227 Federal St., N. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Hardware Golf Association, 13th 
annual tournament at Elms Hotel, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. R. A. Sund- 


vahl, 321 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
is secretary. 

Implement Dealers Assns., Na- 
tional Federation of, Oct. 11-13. 
1938, at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. Herbert J. Hodge, secretary, 
Abilene. Kan. 

National Luggage & Leather 
Goods Show, Aug. 1-15, at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 


National Wholesale Hardware 
Assn. and the American Manufac- 
turers Assn., Oct. 17-20, 1938, at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N. J. George A. Fern- 
ley, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia, is 
secretary-treasurer of the whole- 
salers’ group, and Charles F. Rock- 
well, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
City, is secretary of the manufac- 
turers’ group. 


New York Gift Show, Aug. 22-26. 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. 

Sports Equipment Exposition. 
Aug. 7-10, 1938, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. J. R. Mahon, Stevens Hotel, 
is general manager. 





They Are Not Lazy! 


JaMaIcA PLatn, Mass.: Mr. 
Harrison Mason’s letter in Harp- 
WARE Ace, April 7th inst., in 
which he reters to the “Lazy Inde- 
pendent Hardware Merchant” is 
not justified. Every issue of Harp- 
WARE AGE shows the many im- 
provements in hardware stores. 

They are not lazy, neither are 
they asleep, and I think Mr. 
Mason will find his position not 
so snug in a few years. 

I wonder if Mr. Mason realizes 
that an independent dealer has to 
act as buyer, salesman, window 
dresser, repair man and many 
other things. In the chains one 
man does his own work. 

If Mr. Mason could attend some 
of the conventions and meetings 
of independent hardware men I 
think he would be surprised to 
see the type of men who own 
hardware stores. They are up and 
coming. 

Am pleased that you printed 
Mr. Harrison Mason’s letter. The 
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opinion of the latter is apparently 
prejudiced. No doubt, many con- 
sumers have the same _ impres- 
sions. That, no doubt, will give 
the reason why many consumers 
will go to the hardware store for 
a box of tacks. But if it’s a lawn 
mower, they go to Sears. 

Dealers must realize this and 
shake off the cobwebs that seem 
to stifle, change in thought and 
effort. 

In closing want to say that the 
hardware trade should be thank- 
ful to Harpware Ace for the 
effort you personally have made 
to tone up the hardware business. 
Why can’t we do as good a job 
as the druggist? As a class, retail 
hardware men compare favorably 
with any class of merchants. But 
they seem to lack something that 
make them lag behind. 


H. YARNER, 
Mayo’s Hardware Co. 





DENISTON 


“Lead Seal” NAILS 


Get samples of this remarkable roofing nail 
which makes any kind of roofing give better service. 
Smart dealers everywhere sell it as a profit-maker 
and good will builder. Note the famous ‘‘Lead 
Seal’’—the lead under the head and down the 
shank actually plugs the nail hole with lead! ... 
Ask your jobber or write us for samples and dem- 
onstrator blocks. 


The DENISTON Company 
4840 S. Western Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Non t pS mn 


to mention that 


you saw it in— 
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‘AupitoriuM 
HOTEL RATES 


Now from $f 


Must think-you can now 
enjoy the comfort and lux 
ury of the Auditorium Hotel 
for as little as $15° a day 
for a room without private 
bath or from $25° a day with 
private bath. A splendid 
location— every conven 
ience — in an atmosphere 
of luxury at low cost. 
George H. Mink, Manager 


MICHIGAN AVE. AT CONGRESS 


CHICAGO, 
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informativuu rexarding svurces of supply as pre- 
vided readers of Hardware Age by the “Who Makes 
it?” editor is here presented as an aid to others in 
the trade who may be seeking the same articles. 
The inquiries reproduced have been selected because 
of their general interest to hardware merchants and 
buyers. This editorial feature in each issue supple- 
ments the service rendered by the “Who Makes It?” 
issue. When writing to the firms mentioned, state 
that you secured your information from the Hard- 
ware Age Directory Number. 


The “Who Makes It?”’ issue of Hardware Age enables you to quickly locate sources of 


supply and helps you answer many questions regarding brand names, products, etc. 


Hampton Bays, L. I.: Who makes 
the Palm Beach sun glasses ?—Chas. 
Altenkirch & Son. 

ANSWER: Lapin - Kurley Kew, 
Inc., 200 Varick St., New York, 
N. Y. 


* * x 


Hutchinson, Kan.: Who makes the 
Marvel dry shaver?—Frank Colla- 
day Hdwe. Co. 


ANSWER: Monarch Mfg. Co., 
711 W. Lake Street, Chicago, II. 


* * * 


Portland, Me.: Who makes the 
Dane radio direction finder?—Gup- 
till Corp. 

ANSWER: General Communica- 
tion Co., 677 Beacon St., Boston. 


Mass. 


* * * 


Belaire, Md.: Where can we pur- 
chase Clark & Bro., Sheffield, Eng.. 
grass hooks? — Harford Hdwe. & 
Supply. 

ANSWER: Imported by John H. 
Graham & Co., Inc., 113 Chambers 
St.. New York. N. Y. 
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San Antonio, Tex.: Who makes 
Tattoo instruments for marking cat- 
tle?—Kallison’s. 


ANSWER: O. M. Franklin Black- 
leg & Serum Co., Denver, Colo. 


* * * 


Milford, Del.: Where can we pro- 
cure S. Kunde & Sohn budding 


knives ?—Pierce Hardware Co. 


ANSWER: A. M. Leonard & Son, 
Piqua, Ohio. 


* * * 


Decatur, Ill.: Who makes the Fed- 
eration white gauntlet gloves?— 
Henry H. Munson. 


ANSWER: Wells-Lamont, Smith 
Corp., 621—1st Ave., N., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

* * * 


Washington. D. C.: Who makes 
Windex cleaner for washing win- 
dows ?—Fries, Beall & Sharp Co. 


ANSWER: Drackett Co.. 5020 
Spring Grove Ave.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New York, N. Y.: Who makes the 
Busy Body look-out window mirror? 
—R. K. Carter & Co. 

ANSWER: M. W. Reich Glass 
Works, 449 N. American Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


Sheridan. Wyo.: Who makes the 
Porter hay carrier?—D & D Hdwe. 
Co. 

ANSWER: Louden Machinery 
Co.. Fairfield, Iowa. 


* * * 


Jamestown, N. Y.: Who makes a 
front door lock that is operated by a 
combination instead of by a key?— 
Lundquist Hdwe., Inc. 

ANSWER: Mosler Safe Co.. 320— 
5th Ave.. New York. N. Y. 


* * * 


Rickford, Mich.: Who makes the 
Clipper fanning mill?—Fred Taylor 
& Co. 


ANSWER: A. T. Ferrell Co., Sag- 


inaw, Mich. 
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ForLA Sarfect Vacation 


Enjoy Chicago’s unequaled pro- 
gram of summer sports and luxu- 
rious living in the cooling breezes 
of Lake Michigan, at The Drake. 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 





WHOLESALE 
HARDWARE 
HOUSES 


Every One Selling Througk 
Hardware Channels Needs 
a Copy. 


Indispensable for 


1 Calling on Hardware Jobbers 
2 Your Credit Department 
3 Direct Mail Work 











it Lists: PRICE 
SHELF HARDWARE JOBBERS 

HEAVY HARDWARE JOBBERS bs 
MILL SUPPLIES DISTRIBUTORS 

PLUMBERS’ & TINNERS’ SUPPLIES JOBBERS A COPY 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 

HARDWARE CHAIN STORES pg 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION LISTS 





HARDWARE AGE VERIFIED LIST 
239 W. 39th Street New York, N. Y. 














EXTRA SALES FEATURES— 
the extra features of the Hamil- 
ton Beach food mixer give you 
selling points — easier 


extra 
sales. 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 

in the Rotogravure Section of 
Sunday newspapers. 

FREE DEALER HELPS— , 
Complete—attractive. Furnished (¢ 
free on request. Wa / 


Order Hamilton Beach food mixers 
from your Wholesaler. Write us for 
free dealer helps. 


HAMILTON BEACH CO., Racine, Wis. 


Division of Scovill Manufacturing Co. 


HAMILTON BEACH ooo Mixer 


1 








‘““PRIMUS”’ CAMPSTOVES 


Is the Indispensable Companion of Explorers 
and 
Invaluable to Campers 
Burns Safe Kerosene 


Smokeless—Reliable —Safe 


Your customers are demanding a 
safer stove—Satisfy that demand by 
recommending Primus, which means 
easy sales and good profits. 





Send for Complete Catalog of over 60 models of single and 
double burner stoves. 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 Warren Stree 740 North Washington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 








IT’S CANNING 
TIME NOW... 


and time to promote 


National Pressure 





Ask 
your jobber for full 


Cookers. 


details or write us 
today! 


National 


Pressure Cooker 
* Eau Claire, Wis. 

















Dealer Preference for 
Aladdin $4"; Vacuum Bottles 
gata and THERMAL JARS is 


Growing! Because: 
Growing! Of the Quality of 
P the Products and the 
Growing! Dealer Protective 
A | Policy that assures 
Growing! them of Profit. 


Write Today for Name of Your Nearest 
Jobber and the Whole Story 








Aladdin Industries, Inc., 72," Chicago 
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Help Wanted, Accounts Wanted 
B ess Opportunities 
Sales Representatives Wanted 


Set solid, maximum, 50 words. . $3.00 
All capitals, maximum, 50 words.. . $4.00 
Each additiona) word....... i 


Positions Wanted 
i 1 | dl set solid, maximum, 


<< 
Bach Tiditional word 
Allow Seven Words for Keyed Address or Your lenis” 


BOXED emateeed RATES 
One inch $. 
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Use this section to reach Hardware Manufacturers, Manufacturers’ 
Agents, Jobbers, Jobbers' saleerann. Retailers and Retail Salesmen 





DISCOUNTS FOR CONSECUTIVE 

4 insertions, 10% off; 8 insertions 15% off. 

Due to the special rate, these discounts do 

not apply on Positions Wanted Advertise- 
ments. 


INSERTIONS 


—@— 

REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Send check or money order, 
not currency. 

— e-— 


HARDWARE AGE is published every 
other Thursday. Classified forms close 








15 days previous to date of publication. 





NOTE 


Samples of Literature, 
chandise, Catalogs, etc., 
not be forwarded. 


Mer- 
will 


Address your correspondence and replies to 
HARDWARE AGE 


Classified Opportunities Dept. 
239 West 39th St.. New York City 




















Hardware Personnel 


Our files contain applications of several hundred 

experienced and weil trained employees in the 

hardware industries. 

NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS FOR THIS 
SERVICE 


If we can be of any help to you, just phone 


ASSOCIATED PLACEMENT BUREAU 
152 West 42nd Seest New York City 
S. 7-1802, 1803 








CREDIT-MAN 


Eight years’ experience with a bank 
and a large refrigeration corporation. 
Interested in improving present posi- 
tion. 


Address Box D-72, care of HARDWARE AGE 
239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City 











PURCHASING AGENT HAVING SYNDI- 
CATE AND Jobbing buying experience of Hard- 
ware, Mill Supplies, General Merchandise, etc., 
desires position with reliable company; can supply 
excellent reference. Address Box D-74, care of 
Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE man, capable of read- 
ing plans and writing schedules, good in detail 
work and closing sales, is open for an engagement. 
Address Box D-89, care of Harpware Ace, 239 
W. 39th St.. N. Y. City. 





MANAGER OF HARDWARE DEPART 
MENT FOR large jobber desires position with 
future. Twenty years’ experience in general hard 








ware. Connection in Southeast preferred. Ad 
dress Box 1)-82, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 
9th St.. N. Y. City. 

BUILVERS’ HARDWARE MAN—DEPT. 
MGR.. capable specification writer, experienced 
architects’ plans and spec., template work, sched- 
uling details, all types construction; know leading 
manufacturers’ lines—competent buyer. Address 
Box P-91, care of Harpware AcE, 239 W. 39th 
St.. N. Y. City. 

SALESMAN, 39 YEARS OF AGE, calling on 
hardware jobbers, chain stores, auto accessory 


chain stores and jobbers. Would like to have hard- 
ware lines that could be sold to above concerns. 
15 years’ hardware experience covering Illinois 
and Wisconsin. Address Box D-88, care of 
Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 


HARDWARE MAN DE- 
with large retail or whole- 
Twenty-five, married, 





EXPERIENCED 
SIRES POSITION 
sale hardware concern. 
good health and appearance. Ten years’ retail 
hardware experience in managing, buying, selling, 
merchandising, etc., of general hardware, house- 
wares, major appliances, sporting goods and 
power woodworking tools. Willing to work hard 
for advancement. Prefer Rocky Mountains or 
Pacific Coast location. Address Box D-70, care 
of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 
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FOR SALE—THE SERVICES OF an ener- 
getic young man, 30 years of age, good appearance 
and character with four years’ experience in hard- 
ware department of large New York store, who 
can sell, keep stock, and drive delivery truck 
and is capable and willing to assume a_ respon- 
sible job. Address Box D-85, care of HarpWare 
AcE, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





BUILDERS 


years of age, 


HARDWARE ENG INEER—-28 
married, ten years’ experience with 
leading lines. Competent on plans and specifica- 
tion writing. Prefer southern or western terri- 
tory. Manufacturer's representation desirable. 
Salary and commission secondary to permanent 
connection. Address Box D-94, care of Harp- 
WARE AGE, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





OFFICE CREDIT MANAGER, 
KEEPER, ACCOUNTANT, systematizer eleven 
years’ experience in line; financial, comparative 
statements, tax reports rendered. capable in 
dividual to relieve your worry from the office 
angle. Highest references available regarding 
character and ability. Address Box D-99, care 
of HarpwarE AcE, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 


BOOK- 





THOROUGHLY i upc 
NESS MAN. TWENTY-FIVE years in 
field, wants to learn hardw: ire line with option 
to buy small business later. Capable, dependable 
man accustomed to responsibility. Hustler—gord 
education and appearance. Enviable record and 
excellent references. Forty years old—married 
Address Box D-95. care of Harnpware Ace, 23° 
W. 39th Se.. N. ¥. City. 


BUST- 
retail 





MILI. AND FACTORY SUPPLIES—MAN 
with thorough knowledge of mill and factory sup 


plies, paints, hardware, contractors’ equipment, 
small tools, 12 years’ experience in selling above 
lines, inside and outside. Desires to connect 
with reliable organization as clerk or outside 
salesman. Good producer—excellent references 
Married. Own car. Will locate anywhere. Ad 


dress Box D-90, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 


39th St., N. Y. City. 





24 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE SELLING HARD 
WARE, housefurnishings, toys, sporting goods, 
electrical, plumbing, mill and factory supplies, 
radios, paints, etc.—-window trimming—-show card 
and sign work, newspaper ad writing, store depart- 
mentizing—capable of building window display 
hackgrounds—display tables—sampling of doors or 
drawers—capable of management of sales force or 








departments. Make me an offer. Address Box 
D-86, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St.. 
NN. a. Cie. 

PRESENT MANAGER OF HARDWARE 
DEPARTMENT in large retail chain organiza- 
tion. Department accustomed to 75,000 dollar 
volume, experienced in sales promotion, modern 


inventory control, 
Past ex- 


merchandising, specialized in 
operating management and advertising. 


perience—assistant buyer of radio, plumbing and 
heating. Desires connection with progressive 
organization, preferably independent. Address 


Box P-96, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th 


-_. B...¥. Cop. 





CREDIT EXECUTIVE—ACCOUNTANT, 33 
YEARS, desires to forge ahead with responsible 
organization. Fourteen years with prominent 
Eastern hardware and paint concerns. Capable 
business adviser—familiar with financial and 
profit ratios and operating budgets perpetuating 
any organization, merchandising controls, cost and 
selling records. Thoroughly experienced with con- 
tractual and industrial credits. Assume ful 
credit responsibilites. Location no factor. Ad- 
care of Harpware AGE, 239 W. 
N. Y. City. 


dress Box D-93, 
39th St., 














MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES WANTS 
EXPERIENCED sideline salesmen calling on 
hardware, automotive supply, paint, lumber and 
department store trade. Liberal commission. In 
reply state fully lines you are now selling and 
territory covered. Address Box D-66, care of 
Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 


IF INTERESTED IN Le og DIRECT TO 
RETAILERS AND JOBBERS WE HAVE HOT 
HARDWARE SPECIALTIES SELLING FROM 
COAST TO COAST. SALESMEN pte nt 
TO BUY AND SELL (ACTING AS UR 
OWN JOBBER) EXCEL - hd PROPOSITION. 
EXCLUSIVE TERRITOR SOME TERRI- 
TORY OPEN. ADDRESS_-FULTON PROD. 
UCTS — 125 W. 33RD ST., NEW 
YORK CITY. 


SALESMEN WANTED: GOOD FOLLOW- 
ING CALLING on hardware and house furnishing 
line in all parts of the United States, to handle 
our line as a side line to sell corks, bottle caps, 
faucets, capping machines, bungs, rubber hose, 
barrels, pressers, hydrometers, sulphur strips. 
aluminum seals and all other bottlers’ supplies. 
Address Box D-46, care of Harpware Acz, 239 
W. 39th St.. N. Y. City. 


SALESMEN — HAVING ESTABLISHED 
ROUTE COVERING larger retail hardware deal- 
ers, department stores, etc., by manufacturer of 
quality line grinding wheels, sharpening stones and 
hones. Prices right to get business. Help from 
sales department in introducing line. Strictly 
commission basis. Commission paid semi-monthly. 
Several good territories open. Address Box D-32, 
care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
City. 


WANTED—FACTORY REPRESENTA- 
TIVES COVERING HARDWARE and auto ac- 
cessory jobbers to sell our complete line of polishes 
and cleaners. Commission basis; protected terri- 
tories. Must have established following. Write 

Skat Company, Hartford, Conn. 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
—TO SELL the hardware trade, on commission 
basis, pipe nipples, ground joint unions. caps. 
floor flanges, plugs and bushings. Write for 




















particulars. Address—Wides Machine Products, 
Bedford. Ohio. 
SALESMEN WITH FOLLOWING HARD.- 


WARE, ELECTRICAL and department stores 
to sell well-known line of electrical ironing cord 
sets. Small compact line, few samples easy to 
carry. Good money-making sideline. Liberal com- 
mission. Protected territories. Address Box 715 
Equity. 113 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 
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1 ay IF YOU CAN SELL PAINTS | "| MERCHANDISE WANTED—I BUY FOR 





SALES >RES ATIVE WANTED to jobbers, e aanamhataae® cane 
eo ey bea ae a rl VE old-established | dealers or mill supply trade east of Mississippi— cash —_ Biss" oe lots ses  gpeeagge vee Racor 
line builders’ hardware, padlocks and night latches | @ prominent manufacturer with one of the world’s pao ge oy t Bes 40 sige the eee mi ‘ W i 
—wholesale and retail hardware trade—exclusive | best equipped plants featuring highest quality eee pe  o a wre . ‘3 
territories—commission basis—give full particu- | Paints at present day prices—will give you a con Es bee igh sg toon My Ka bs “City —" J 
lars, lines handled, territory covered, experience, | ‘Tact guaranteeing commissions perpetually on all -pstein, S15 Central ot., Nansas Lity, Mo. 
etc. Address Box D-97, care of Harpware Ace, | accounts opened. Part-time men preferred. Ade |] AA —_——_—_—_—_— 





239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. = St. N.Y. Gre of Hanpwane Ace, 259 W. | FOR SALE, GOOD ACTIVE HARDWARE, 
be sacrilege plumbing, heating and tin shop business. Clean 
SOMETHING NEW! GENUINE LITHO. MANUFACTURE R OF HARD FIBRE | moderate stock; the only hardware store in a town 


of 300, in the heart of Illinois corn belt. Owner 
retiring; splendid opportunity for two hustling 
young men. Address W. H. Schafroth, owner, 


GRAPHED DECAL transfers, now offered in| TOOL boxes wants sideline salesmen on com 
small quantities. An attractive name plate insures mission basis in Alabama, Delaware, Florida. 











wide advertising publicity at low cost. Sideline Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, . 
salesmen wanted; prospects everywhere—good com New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Cabery, Illinois. 
mission, steady repeats. Samples on request. Ad Carolina, Vennees Viol West Virgi 
’ > : : ssee, Virginia, est Virginia, and ‘ 
dress—Ralco Decaleo, HA—1305, Washington | Wisconsin. Your following must include hard- FOR SALE TO CLOSE ESTATE—general 


Street, Boston, Mass. "| ware stores and jobbers carrying mechanics’ | hardware and farm implement business estab- 
tools. Address Box 1-100, care of Harpwarr | lished sixty years in thriving rural community. 





‘'E MANUFACTURE A NEW, } 


TWIN-BRUSH now used in the industrial 


239 W. 39th St.. N. Y. City. Complete up-to-date stock of hardware and store 


building for sale at attractive figure. Substan- 
tial down payment required. For further details 





demand we are putting out a household size. 





soa | write—C. L. Glasgow Estate, Horace Powers At- 
+ | torney for Executor, semeneenne saeaniinet 








with warehouse facilities and — to carry 
AN OLD AND WELL-ESTABLISHED manu- | , FOR SALE: 


facturer’ s agency, covering Missouri and Southern 





Tey s 5 


te 


Industri: al Twin-Brush Cor P., 
| # 





SELLING TO. paint, » addons Box D-87, care of HarpwarE AGe, 239 


39th St.. N. Y. City. suit purchaser. Some terms to responsible party. 


HARDPWARE STORE IN grow- 
ing Pacific Coast town. Fifteen years established. 
Healthy climate. Diversified stock. Opportunity 
for large appliances. Owner has too many other 
interests to handle. Willing to reduce stock to 


is seeking an additional line selling to 
department stores, and major dealers. 





weekly commission earnings 





Address Box D-92, care of Harpware AGE, 239 


“oy 


EXPERIENCED SALES PRODUCER WITH | W. 39th St., N.Y. City. 
A splendid record seeks connection with a manu = : 
facturer of a major line. Thoroughly acquainted — 
with wholesale and retail radio and major ap E.. os 
i » trade in Minneapolis trade area with a see 
ine personal following. Also familiar with 
Kansas City and St. J-ouis areas. Line must have CLERK FOR LARGE HARDWARE ESTAB- 











possibilities and be susceptible to aggres- | LISHMENT. selling paints, sporting goods, and 


sive oll cana interested in gadgets. Address | marine supplies. State all qualifications fully. 
Box D-84, care of Harpware AcE, 239 W. 39th | Address Box D-76, care of Harpware AGE, 239 





¥. City. W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





ert me s% te, 
oyy~* RAL MURALA 














Which Classification 
Are You Interested In? 


Whether you want to buy or sell a paying hardware 
business—or seek dependable sales representatives—or 
contact some desirable accounts — or secure a good 
position in the hardware trade—or need help for your 
expanding business—or wish to market a worthy prod- 
uct — use the Classified Opportunities Section of 
Hardware Age. 


Your advertisement in this section will put you in touch 
with the particular “CLASS” you want to reach. Year 
after year Hardware Age has led its field in both the 
volume and results of its classified advertising. It enjoys 
the confidence and following of the hardware trade. 


HARDWARE AGE 


A Chilton Publication 


Classified Opportunities Department 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A.B.C.—Charter Member—A.B.P. Inc. 
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GREATEST ALUMINUM PAINT VALUE 
' ever offered the Trade! 





ANOTHER PROFIT 
ITEM! 


—an extremely saleable item from the Mayhew 
line of quality tools—priced to meet competi- 
tion and designed to stay sold: 


MAYHEW’S No. 404 
SELF-CENTERING PUNCH 


It is used to find the exact center of screw holes 
in hinges, switch plates, locks, etc. Hammer- 
forged from special analysis tool steel. Special 
tight-grip knurling. Packed 1 doz. to a box. 


MAYHEW STEEL PRODUCTS - INC. 


SHELBURNE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 





Two compartment 

cans with Aluminum 
Paste or Powder 
and the finest Ex- 
terior Spar Varnish 
Bronzing Liquid. 
Ready Mixed Alu- 
minum Paint made 
with Aluminum 
Paste. The most 
perfectly balanced 
Ready Mixed Alu- 
minum Paint that will not tarnish or con- 
geal in the can. 








Order from your jobber. Jobbers: Write! 


SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER &STENCILCO. | 
3000 Woodhill Road @ Cleveland, Ohio 


| [gross 
: TACKS 
ra et 


CROSS | 


EAST JAFFREY, N.H.. : 4821 So. Campbell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


: Stock and Profit with oo, a ae ae 
“G & B” QUALITY Products ust-Free in Summer 
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>= 
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az 
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TURN User Preference 







SS INTO PROFITS 


Cash in on Gardiner Acid-Core Solder’s out- 
standing reputation for dependability and econo- 
my. Its high tensile strength and consistent 
eines in time and material win and hold’ farm- 
S$, Garages and other 
i 5 and 20-pound spool buyers. The famous 
Gardiner Repair-All Household Package . . . 
priced to meet chain store competition with a 
full mark-up . will bring yee the cream of the big home market. Order Gardiner 

Ider by name from your jobber. User preference assures record sales and profits. 
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wins POULTRY NETTING 

= Goops STRAITLINE FENCING LL your shooters now need 
GALVANIZED HARDWARE CLOTH HOPPE “ ; rato “ a 
. “atti? Seat Asi cleaning of a Inds. Especially to 
& e+ ace peeeee prevent barrel rust, caused by sum- 
an QUALITY “ACME” ELECTRO GALVANIZED \ —— mer humidity. Sell also Hoppe’s 
= Provuces ee ee re = Lubricating Oil and Hoppe’s Gun 
s BRIGHT and ROMAN BRONZE ‘| Grease. Your jobber will supply you 

67 ° ‘ tly. 

= The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 3 , eee 

’ ar i eerie Sad PENN SZ rranka. norre, tne 
Galvanized Steel Wire Cloth in of Meshes and Gauges igs , 2314-A No. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York City Georgetown, Conn. _* sland, ttl. Kansas City. Me. . 





* "San Franei 











JOB WANTED! 
CG Closely “Read No Pay .--No Time GU! 


* ' é (c “0 (c Here’s an alert “file salesman” willing to work without 
‘ nw pay in your tool department — all day, every day. Scores 

of dealers recommend him for sales ability and the skill 
= har a aucceaeful 


that “trades up” a price customer into 
2 one e 


a buyer of quality files. Ask your job- 
ber for the No. 66 Display Unit for 

See Pages 94-95 
M4 | PATENTED 








Nicholson or Black Diamond Files, and 
put this “salesman” to work to-day! 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. L. 
U.S.A. Canadian Plant, Port Hope, Ont. 
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O,! Must 
HAVE IRON 
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* TAKE 


8 PAGES 


PLIERS — PUNCHES 
NIPPERS—PRUNERS 


and other SPECIAL 


A LOOK! 


PURPOSE TOOLS 
in the July 29th 


DIRECTORY ISSUE 


OF 


HARDWARE AGE 


BARGAIN SALES UNITS 
The WM. SCHOLLHORN CO, 


416 CHAPEL ST NEW HAVEN, CONN 





IT’S GOOD 
BUSINESS 


TO SELL GOOD 
BRUSHES 





























Genuin° DOMES & SILENCE 
SLIDE SILENTLY - SOFTLY- SMOOTHLY 
4OCSET-10c SET 10c SET SAVE FURNITURE 

FLOORS-CREATE QUIET 


hh & 





Name Domes of Silence 


Domes of Silence 
Rubber Cushion Glides 
or Tile, Marble 
eless, Sizes for 
chairs and all furniture 


Cement and Bathr m F 


i 4 ad hed 
metal beds, wood be 


Ask your Jobber 


If he is not supplied write to 








DOMES of SILENCE, Inc., 35 Pearl St., N.Y. C. 
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a 
M'KINNEY 


MANUFACTURING CO. PITTSBURGH,PA. 


PREFERRED FROM COAST TO COAST, 
A PROFITABLE LINE FOR YOU 














To completely satisfy your customers, ask your jobber for COLUMBIAN 
Tape-Marked. You can tell it by the Tape-Marker in all sizes and 
the red, white and blue surface markers in %4 inch diameter and larger. 





Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, “The Cordage City”, N.Y. 


B WATERPROOFED - GUARANTEED 









BERKLEY ST., PHILA, PP 


7 


REAL sales representa- % 


tives advertise in the 
"Sales Accounts Wanted" 
columns of the classi- 
fied advertising section 


& HARDWARE AGE. 


HARDWARE AGE 
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Exclusive selling 
points of LockJoint, 
unit of the Complete 
Milcor Heating Line 


—-_ 


aes. 


Locking Device. Locks 
easily by hand. Insert 
notched edge into op- 
posite groove, forming 

tight seam, Can’t pull apart. 

3 slightly for easy fit- 
ting. Crimp fades away 
rapidly, giving wide, smooth 


surface which assures tight 
assembly. 








Short Fade-Away 
Crimp. Edge turned in 


JULY 14, 


1938 






CLOSED 





Non-Slip End Lock. 
New feature prevents 
up-and-down move- 
ment of lock. Prongs 
on locking tongue fit con- 
cealed slot. 





The holding power 
of the Milcor Fade- 
Away Crimpisdem- 
onstrated at right. 
Three lengths of 28- 
gauge stove pipe 
support almost 100 
pounds without 
sagging. 











MILCOR: STEEL» COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Chicago, ILL 


Yes, Sir a can 
make myself some 
money with this new 


OCK JOINT 


(Patent No. 2,038,389) 


Stove Pipe 


Look at these big selling features 


They help create fast, profitable 
turnover by giving the customer 
more for his money. » » » 


Milcor’s exclusive engineering features in LockJoint 
help you speed up your stove pipe sales by providing 
you with these unequalled selling points: 


(1) The Locking Device (you lock it quickly and 
easily with your hands), (2) the new Non-Slip End 
Lock, and (3) the Short Fade-Away Crimp (for greatly 
increased strength). LockJoint’s snug fit eliminates the 
danger and unpleasant odor of leakage. Customers 
are quick to recognize the value of these features and 
enthusiastic about the results they get with LockJoint. 


This advanced stove pipe’comes in all standard sizes. 
Only top-grade metals are used in its construction. 
Put it to work for you this season. Have your jobber 


ship you a stock now. 


H-S 


- 


Corrugated elbow and 

adjustable elbow, part 

of complete assortment 
of accessories. 





CANTON, OHIO 


Kansas City, Mo. La Crosse, Wis. 














POCKET KNIVES 


BLADES FORGED FROM 
FINE CUTLERY STEEL 
HAND TEMPERED 


“hu seiiatiit in 
— ONE 


LOTs of BACKB 


TRIMMINGS 


MECHANICS 
LIKE THIS 
STOCKY BLADE 
WITH ITS HANDY Y 
COPING POINT 4@ 


=a HANDLE 1S AMERICA = 
TERN WITH PEARL OR FANC 


SPEYING.G 
FARMERS LIKE THIS BLADE FOF sat 





“Quauty Counts” “sk Tae User-Try A SAMPLE 








@)t) 1 (Ole SO): _ ASK OUR SALESMAN 
Beer Le RY TO SHOW YOU 
IS COMPLETE | OUR FULL LINE 











“DIAMOND EDGE 1S _A QUALITY PLEDGE” 


Shapleigh National Series No. 1919 HARDWARE AGI 








